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INTRODUCTION: 
THE NEXT TWENTY YEARS 


GEORGE GALLUP 


Twenty years ago, in the summer of 1933, the Gallup Poll began its experiments 
in measuring public opinion on important problems of the day. Two years 
later, a number of leading newspapers agreed to underwrite tne costs of 
periodic surveys on current political, social, and economic issues. Results 
of these studies have been reported every week in the press since October 1935. 

Looking back at this early period it is difficult to understand how anyone 
could have been so naive about the problems of predicting political behaviour 
and so unaware of the political storms that might break around the heads 
of those who ventured into this tumultuous realm. The poll takers have learned 
many things—most of them the hard way. But few will deny the great progress 
that has been made in these 20 years, particularly in respect to methodology. 
Public opinion research has come of age and, with the improvement in 
' techniques and the accumulated experience of the many able practitioners 
in this field, the opportunities are great for applying present knowledge in 
many new ways and in new fields. The next 20 years should be even more 
fruitful and exciting than the last 20! 

Many social scientists in the United States have warned of the dangers of 
attempting to predict human behaviour. After the miscalculations of the 
poll takers in the 1948 presidential race, many in the field of market research 
added their voices to those who claimed that it was not feasible to predict 
what action people would take in given situations. 

I have always held an opposite view. I believe that human behaviour is 
predictable and, in fact, that we as researchers can make progress best by 
' making predictions and learning from our mistakes when we make them. In 
fact, I believe that fear of being “‘wrong”’, with attendant penalties, has had 
a retarding effect upon all of the social sciences. It would be folly to argue 
that behaviour can be predicted with perfect accuracy. It can’t and never 
| will be. But already enough evidence has been accumulated in a number of 

different fields to prove that behaviour can be predicted with a high degree 
| of accuracy. The goal is to increase this accuracy from decade to decade. 

Since research in political and business fields has been given much attention 
in the United States, American researchers are prone to believe that everything 
new and good in opinion and attitude research must necessarily come from 
here. But any American who has the opportunity ‘to sit down with European 
researchers will be quickly disabused of this idea. He will discover that 
| America has no monopoly on research skill. 

My observations about the present status of opinion research in different 
fields and the probable future trends undoubtedly fail to take account of 
studies of which I am uninformed that have gone on outside the United States. 
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With that important qualification, may I appraise the status of research 
today? 


ELECTION FORECASTING 


In a paper which I read before the American Statistical Association chapter 
at Yale in April 1948—six months before the 1948 presidential election—I said: 
‘There is always the danger that the public will begin to attribute a degree 
of accuracy to poll predictions which polling organizations cannot maintain 
and do not claim.” In the same paper I concluded: “A careful study of the 
many factors which are chiefly responsible for errors in election forecasts 
suggests that, during the next 10 years, accuracy will increase still further, 
but that, in the period immediately ahead, the average error will, in all 
likelihood, not fall below two percentage points.” 

From the beginning, the Gallup Poll has carried on a_broad-scale 
experimental research programme aimed particularly at improving methods 
used in elections forecasting. In the last election, the presidential election 
of 1952, three different polling systems were used. This experimental pro- 
gramme has born fruit. At last we have a system which has met every test to 
which it has been put in all types of elections in the United States. We have 
bettered our own time-table. The average error of the new system in the last 
presidential election was less than 1 per cent and the average error for earlier 
elections is slightly less than 2 per cent. 

This, of course, does not mean that the problem of election forecasting is 
completely solved, or that we won’t go “wrong” again in some future election. 
It does mean that we have reached the goal we have been working toward 
these many years. 

The new system is described as precinct or ‘‘pin-point” sampling. The 
general characteristics of the system are as follows: 

1. The primary sampling units are small election districts. 

2. These election districts are selected at random withing regional and city-size 
strata. 

3. Within the precinct, interviews are obtained in every nth dwelling unit. 

4. Age and sex ratios are maintained by a rotation plan. 

Whether this type of sampling can be used in other countries with equal 

success remains to be seen. The sample design, while differing from a rigorous 

probability design, has a number of virtues of that type of sample. And the 

vote in past elections in the precincts selected provides an excellent gauge of 

the political representativeness of the sample both by areas of the country and 

for the country as a whole. 

Not the least of the advantages is that every interviewer knows that his 
survey results can be checked later against actual election figures. And there 
is, consequently, every reason for his following instructions with meticulous 
care. Interviewing can be carried on almost up to election day, results being 
telegraphed to the central office. 

A tremendous amount of research was undertaken during the 1952 
presidential campaign to determine how those who had not made up their 
minds at the time they were interviewed, or who refused to answer, would 
actually vote in the election. Also, much attention was devoted to the turnout 
problem which has always devilled researchers in the United States. This is 
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the problem of ascertaining who will bother to vote on election day and who 
| will stay at home. 


With the precinct sampling procedure these two problems have only minor 
importance. Nevertheless, they must be the subject of continued study in the 
future, even though a great mass of data has been gathered in recent elections 
on these two points—data which may hold the solution when thoroughly 
analysed. 

Many social scientists have raised a pertinent point: what good purpose do 
election polls serve? My own answer, and I believe that most public opinion 
researchers in this country would agree, is that there is no real social value 
in forecasting elections. At the same time, these forecasts have brought im- 
portant improvements in research techniques and have added greatly to our 
knowledge of human behaviour. And a gain not to be overlooked is the general 
acceptance on the part of the public of the whole sampling theory. 


' MEASURING PUBLIC OPINION ON ISSUES 


No one would seriously question the fact that the chief value of polis during 


the past two decades has been to report public opinion on all of the vital 
' political, social, and economic :ssues of this period. 


Oddly enough the patron saint of American public opinion researchers is 


| an Englishman, Lord Bryce. His remark about public opinion in our democracy 


has never been excelled, even though it was made in i8go. Bryce said that 


“The obvious weakness of government by public opinion is the difficulty of 


ascertaining it.”” And he went on to predict that the next and final stage in the 
development of a democracy would be reached when the will of the people 
could be known at all times and without the necessity of election machinery. 


_ With the development of public opinion polls we believe that day has arrived. 


In the United States polls have done much to thwart the efforts of “‘pressure 


| groups”, the groups with selfish interests to serve. Spokesmen for these groups 
' attempt to influence legislators by claiming to represent thousands or millions 


of voters who will punish the legislator by casting their votes against him in the 


_ next election, if he doesn’t follow their wishes. Polls provide an objective report 
_ of public opinion and often show that the claims of pressure group spokesmen 
| are just so much “‘hot air”’. 


Those in charge of polls have confined themselves solely to the task of 
reporting public opinion, and have carefully eschewed any thought of 
attempting to influence public opinion. They have taken the position that 
legislators have the duty of making up their own minds. To the extent that 
public opinion does enter into their decisions, they are entitled to an honest and 
objective appraisal of public opinion which polls and no other agency can provide. 

Aside from speeding up the processes of democracy, that is to say, cutting 
down the time-lag which prevailed before the day of polls when public opinion 
could not manifest itself except by indirect and frequently inaccurate means, 
polls can perform many services outside the field of public opinion. They can 
be used to gather facts quickly on a national scale and to determine the state 
of public knowledge on any issue. Many times in recent years, nation-wide 
surveys have been completed in 48 hours. 

Because of the lack of importance placed upon parties by the typical voter 
in the United States, and the cumbersome and unrepresentative manner in 
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which presidential candidates are normally selected, polls will play an 
important role in candidate selection in the near future. The political “bosses” 
who in earlier years did the choosing of candidates have steadily lost favour 
with the American public. 

Invariably polls in the United States have found the public ahead of its 
legislative leaders. The public has been found ready to make changes, some- 
times of a far-reaching character, long before Congress has come to the same 
conclusion. Public thinking precedes government action sometimes by weeks, 
often by years. Even in fields where technical knowledge is concerned the 
public is frequently ahead of the experts. 

To cite one example. From 1935 on, the public was convinced that air 
power would be of great importance in the next war. But Congress and the 
military leaders of the country held the opposite view. Even after the war in 
Europe had started, the United States appropriated only enough money to 
build 59 aeroplanes! The public years before had voted by a ratio of nine to 
one to build a great air force, and had stated a willingness to pay the tax bill, 

But while any anlysis of poll results of the last two decades would almost 
certainly show that the collective judgment of the people of the United States 
is sound, especially on issues which have been widely discussed, no such 
confidence can be placed in their judgment when the issues are complicated 
and when there is little public knowledge about them. 

Largely for this reason, the Gallup Poll has made increasing use of a system 
of question design which provides a quick measure of the state of knowledge 
about an issue and which makes possible the reporting of ‘‘informed”’ opinion. 
The system has been described as the ‘‘quintamentional plan’ because it 
measures opinion from five points of view. It has been used to survey issues of 
all degrees of complexity and in all stages of opinion formation. 

The first question in the design is usually a simple question asking the 
respondent if he has “‘heard or read about” the given issue. If he has, he is 
asked to describe it in his own words. Other questions can be added to 
determine the level of his knowledge and to find out if he knows the “pros” 
and “cons”. The second question is an “‘open”’ or ‘‘free answer” question which 
attempts to get at the respondent’s unstructured opinion on the issue. Usually 
this question takes the form of a simple ‘What-is-your-opinion-about-it” 
query. In the third category of the design come questions which present 
specific proposals and ask usually for a “yes” or “no” answer. In the fourth 
category come the questions seeking to learn the reasons why the respondent 
holds the opinion he does on this issue. The last set of questions in the design 
are for the purpose of measuring intensity of opinion. The respondent is asked 
how “strongly” he feels about the issue, what steps or actions, if any, he has 
taken to carry out his views or to influence others. 

The whole design need not be used on all occasions. Usually this is unneces- 
sary. On the other hand, the design is sufficiently flexible and adequate to 
deal with almost any problem and to make possible a complete and meaningful 
report. 


THE SCALOMETER 


The most exciting and the most practical method of measuring intensity, 
whether in the field of public opinion, in consumer research, or audience 
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research, is the non-verbal scale invented by Jan Stapel of the Netherlands 
Institute of Public Opinion. 

In the United States we have made use of this scale in measuring intensity 
of feeling toward political candidates and political figures, in measuring the 
degree of liking or dislike for various television programmes, and in many 
aspects of advertising copy research. 

Because of its non-verbal nature, results asia in one country can be 
compared with those found in another. At the same time the respondent 
records his position of approval or disapproval he records the degree or 
intensity of his feeling. In the years ahead, the Stapel Scalometer is certain to 
find wide use throughout the world of research. 


CULTURAL LEVELS 


One of the long-standing arguments which research can help to settle is the 
comparative cultural levels of different nations. Studies are now underway 
by the Gallup Poll to discover how well informed citizens are in some 10 
different fields. Similar studies are being made by Henry Durant in England. 
Later these surveys will be extended to other nations. 

This research, which embraces college students, as well as citizens, not 
college educated, should be of great value to educators. 

Eventually, it may be possible to compare nations with one another on the 
basis of a standard of culture just as they are today compared on the basis of 
a standard of living. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The methods used in public opinion research can be used to ‘set up control 
groups on a national basis for the purpose of studying factors associated with 
certain diseases. Already two afflictions of mankind—poliomyelitis and the 
common cold—have been studied by these methods. Preliminary work is now 
being done for similar studies of heart diseases and studies of cancer are also 
projected. Tests of a psychiatric nature have been administered to represen- 
tative groups of the population. 

Many studies have been made in the United States to enable for public 
health authorities to discover what the public knows about certain diseases, 
both physical and mental, and the symptoms of these diseases. The medical 
profession in the United States is just beginning to discover how research of 
this character can add to medical knowledge. 


AUDIENCE RESEARCH 


Great strides have been made during the last 15 years in predicting the number. 
of persons who will buy tickets to see a given motion picture, and the number 
who will buy a given book. 

Although Hollywood has always regarded the prediction of motion picture 
“grosses” as a mystery to be divined only by the geniuses of the industry, their 
record on this score can give them small comfort. When a research programme 
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was established in this field in 1938 the industry was found to have no basic 
market information of any kind. Hollywood’s estimates of the number of 
persons who bought tickets in any one week was in error by 50 per cent, little 
was known about the age of theatre-goers, and even less about their interests 
and tastes in pictures. 

Despite this lack of data, and the industry’s unprogressiveness, research has 
been able to go forward and to shed light on the factors which make for the 
success or failure of a given picture at the box office. In the case of one company, 
it was possible to compare the total revenues from 73 pictures with survey 
results and predictions. A multiple correlation analysis produced a correlation 
of .92. 

A description of the research undertaken on a given picture will shed light 
on the factors which must be appraised through research. Let’s take The 
Best Years of Our Lives which was extremely successful both from an artistic 
and a financial viewpoint. Research began on this Goldwyn picture when it 
was running as a serial story in the Saturday Evening Post under the title, 
“Glory for Me’’. The interest in the story idea was surveyed and found to be 
high. Next came research dealing with the casting to see what combination 
of players gave the picture its highest acceptance. The effectiveness of the 
advertising and publicity campaign to acquaint movie-goers throughout the 
nation with the picture was charted at weekly intervals over a period of many 
months. The desire of the public to see the picture was also surveyed, both at 
regular and at advanced prices. In all 33 different titles were tested before 
The Best Years of Our Lives emerged. The public’s enjoyment of the picture was 
forecast on the basis of preview tests using the Hopkins televote machine which 
permits each member of a test audience to record the degree of his enjoyment 
of every minute of the picture by a small electric voting machine. From this 
research it was possible to forecast accurately the total revenue to be expected. 

In general the same type of research is followed in forecasting book sales, 
although certain factors are far more important here than for motion pictures. 
In forecasting the sale of books, greater reliance must be placed upon controls, 
and greater emphasis on the enjoyment factor—as revealed from audiences 
pre-tested before release of the book. Prestige factors must be carefully weighed 
with regard to books, as is the case for movies, since the public consistently 
overestimates its desire to read “educational” books, and to see “good” 
movies. 


ADVERTISING RESEARCH 


Twenty-five years ago the readership “or recognition” method was first 
applied to national advertising in newspaper and magazine surveys. This 
method showed which advertisements had the greatest attention value and 
which were best read. 

But the measurement of attention value and the extent of reading of an adver- 
tisement provided information on only two of many questions which the 
advertiser wished to have answered. Particularly, he wished to know what 
sales ideas had registered on the minds of consumers, and how persuasive 
these sales arguments were. 

Out of the earlier readership research has come “Impact” research. It can 
be applied to all types of advertising—magazine, newspaper, television and 
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| radio. Without visual aids, except the name of products, the reader or listener 
| is asked to ‘“‘play back” what the advertisement or commercial contained, and 
to report what action he has taken or intends to take as a result. A series of 
probe questions are used to obtain reactions in detail and to discover what 
| points made by the advertisement made the deepest imprint. 

Data on thousands of advertisements and commercials can be analysed to 
discover which factors increase advertising effectiveness and which operate 
to reduce effectiveness. These findings are reported to advertisers in ‘‘clinics” 
held periodically. 

Of equal interest are the many studies now in progress dealing with the 
problem of motivation. What ideas are best for selling a specific product? 
What proof is there than an advertising campaign in a given medium has 
actually made sales for a given product and what factorsare chiefly responsible? 
These are some of the many problems with which we are presently engaged. 
They will be the subject of more intensive research in the next two decades. 

The projects described in this article by no means cover all the different 
fields where opinion and attitude research are being used effectively today. 
They happened to be projects with which I have been associated. They reveal 
the wide applications of public opinion research techniques and speak 
eloquently of the great opportunities which lie ahead for researchers in the 
next 20 years. 
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A. METHODS AND RESULTS 


THE USE OF SURVEYS 
TO PREDICT BEHAVIOUR 


Pau. B. SHEATSLEY AND HERBERT H. HyMAn 


The prediction of people’s behaviour is not only a popular pastime, it isa matter 
of practical necessity in many aspects of modern life. Those whose personal 
or business success depends upon the reactions of the public must inevitably 
formulate their policies and programmes on the basis of certain assumptions 
about the public’s probable behaviour. But until relatively recent times these 
assumptions could be tested only by the event, and predictions about the 
public’s response were little more than a guess, if often a shrewd and informed 
guess. In more recent years, however, businessmen, government agencies, 
educational groups and others who are concerned about public reactions to 
their policies, have been employing the public opinion survey for purposes 
of prediction. Through personal interviews in which a selected sample of the 
public are questioned about their habits, opinions and plans, it has been 
possible in many cases to achieve surprisingly accurate forecasts of how people 
will behave in the future. In other cases, however, events have proved these 
predictions wrong, and the question thus arises: Are public opinion surveys 
able to predict behaviour, and can they be relied upon to do so? In this paper 
we discuss some of the problems involved, the techniques available to public 
opinion research for overcoming these problems, and some examples of the 
application of the survey method to problems of prediction. 

It should be noted at the outset that pediction is not the main purpose of 
most public opinion research. Indeed, one could argue that no useful end at 
all is served by using the sample interview survey for the prediction of elections 
and other such events. For it serves no social purpose and, instead, drains time 
and money away from the investigation of other problems which are not so 
quickiy, easily and finally settled as an election. The Unesco tensions study 
described by Buchanan,! for example, serves no immediate predictive purpose, 
but it is valuable evidence on the factors which affect world peace and security 
and on the way men of one country regard their neighbours in other parts of 
the world. Public opinion surveys are continuously collecting useful social facts 
about the characteristics or usual behaviour of a population, but no formal 
predictions are made as a result. They are also furnishing measures of how 
much people know, of the reasons they give for believing or acting the way 
they do, of how strongly they feel about issues or how interested they are in 
them. In all these and many other useful jobs performed by public opinion 
surveys, the element of actual prediction is either absent or is very secondary 


to the main purpose. 
And yet, in a broader sense, the element of prediction is inherent in practi- 


1 See page 577. 
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cally every study of people’s attitudes, status or behaviour. Unless the results 
of a survey are at least a potential or partial guide to social action, they are 


- meaningless and trivial; for what is the purpose of investigating public opinion 


if the findings are completely irrelevant to future behaviour? Thus, although 
the purpose of the Unesco tensions study was not to make a scientific prediction, 
its value lies in the fact that its results have implications for future action; they 
“predict”, by inference, that one policy is superior to another, that if certain 
beliefs are changed, certain improvements will result, and so on. So, in surveys 
which attempt to measure people’s information, interests or behaviour, no 


| prediction is usually formulated, but one is almost always implied: if people 


know certain things, have certain interests or behave in certain ways, one tends 


' to forecast their future behaviour on the basis of those facts. In this sense, one 


can hardly think of any public opinion survey result which does not at least 
imply a prediction. Even such a seemingly irrelevant item as “Are you happy?” 
bears within it the seeds of a number of predictions about people’s behaviour, 
and the usual run of public opinion findings have no interest or meaning at 
all unless they serve at least some predictive purpose. 

The predictions made by public opinion surveys, or on the basis of such 


' surveys, are thus of many types, ranging along a continuum. At one extreme 


are those which are made deliberately, in accordance with the most rigorous 
scientific standards; at the other are bits of social data which have only a very 
limited value for predictive purposes. Indeed, surveys are quite often used as 
predictions when they are not at all intended as such. Every researcher is 


_ familiar with the client who seizes upon one particular datum in a large survey 
| report, interprets it as a prediction, and adjusts his policies or procedure on 
that basis. 


Evaluation of opinion surveys as predictive instruments, therefore, demands 
that we distinguish among the various predictive purposes they are called upon 
to perform. In general, there are only two types of surveys from which genuine 
scientific predictions emerge. One of these is the prediction of a particular 
future event or phenomenon on the basis of present evidence. The familiar 


_ election predictions made by the polls are an obvious example of this type. So 


are marketing studies which seek to estimate the probable sales of a particular 
product during the coming year. For such purposes, it is assumed that people’s 
past behaviour, current plans or expected behaviour will furnish a reliable guide 
to their future action. The assumption is regarded as a fairly sound one, since 
people have had experience with voting or product purchases in the past and 
they can generally estimate the main factors which will influence their next 
such behaviour in the future. A second type of behaviour which surveys are 
often asked to predict is somewhat more difficult, however. Here the problem 
is to predict behaviour under changed conditions or under hypothetical 
conditions. Thus, a government administrator seeks to determine the probable 
public reaction to a new order by this department, or a manufacturer wants 
to know what will happen to his sales if he makes certain changes in his product. 
Problems immediately arise in this type of prediction which were not present 
in the first, for here the respondent in the survey has no past experience to 
furnish any guide to his future behaviour. A new condition enters the field, 
and the respondent may not be able to say what his behaviour will be under 
that condition or he may give the surveyor an incorrect estimate of his future 
behaviour. 

Two other types of survey have only inferential predictive value, and the 
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results are almost never presented in the form of scientific predictions. The 
great bulk of public opinion poll findings which are reported in the press fall 
into these categories. In one case they may help to predict the future behaviour 
of some group which is presumably responsive to public opinion. Thus, people 
are questioned on their attitudes toward proposed changes in legislation, their 
satisfaction with current policies or personnel, or their opinions about some 
political, social or economic problem. But it is not intended that the answers 
to such questions will predict the future, because public opinion is only one of 
many factors which will influence the final decision. If often happens, there. 
fore, that even though 8o per cent of the public favour a particular change, 
that change is not made by the responsible officials—either for political or 
personal reasons, or because they may honestly, and even rightly, feel that 
the public’s opinion in this instance is not a wise guide for them to follow. In 
the other case, poll questions may be useful as a long-run guide to social 
behaviour, but again they are not presented in the form of predictions. In this 
class are such data as those turned up by the Unesco tensions study, or infor- 
mation about people’s basic hopes, fears, identifications, beliefs, expectations, 
habits and interests. Facts like these may help in the development of forecasts, 
but too many unknown factors intervene for the results to serve any precise 
predictive purpose. 


PROBLEMS AND TECHNIQUES OF PREDICTING 


It is perhaps obvious to state that, in general, the more time a researcher 
has and the greater his financial resources, the more successfull will be his 
prediction. Yet this elementary fact is frequently overlooked. Precise predic- 
tions, and especially those involving unique contingencies or events, where 
there is no past experience to draw on, require time for planning, pre-testing 
and analysis; and they require money for competent, experienced research 
personnel and for the costs of the detailed measurements which must usually 
be collected. Surveys which are conducted on a financial “shoe-string”’ or 
under extreme time pressure are not likely to furnish reliable predictions, yet 
all too often the social researcher faces severe handicaps because of these 
factors. 

A second set of problems facing the public opinion surveyor who would 
predict people’s behaviour is the possibilities for routine error in his research 
operation. He has the normal sampling error to contend with and he must 
insure, too, that his sample is properly representative of the universe he is 
surveying. He must guard against the introduction of errors and biases by 
his interviewers, and he must be alert to possible “response errors’, which 
will occur if the people he interviews do not understand his questions, or 
misinterpret them, or deliberately give exaggerated or evasive replies. In 
each phase of his operation there are similar opportunities for error, but like 
any scientist, the public opinion surveyor allows for a certain amount of 
this. Random errors may be presumed to cancel out, and it would be inefficient 
to seek perfection all along the line. But a sizeable error in anyone particular 
phase of the research, or a combination of errors all tending in the same 
direction, could easily reduce the effectiveness of his data and consequently 
the accuracy of his ultimate prediction. 

But we have called these “routine” sources of error because they must be 
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guarded against in any type of survey, predictive or not. They are always 
with the opinion researcher, they have engaged a great deal of his attention 
and that of his colleagues, and most of them are under reasonable control. 
With the increased use of various types of random or probability sampling 
and with continued refinements in the quota method, it would be hard to 
find any recent survey predictions which have gone wrong sheerly for sampling 
reasons. The hiring, training and effective supervision of interviewers have 
been the subject of a great deal of methodological research, much has been 
learned about the art of question-wording over the years, and both in the 
design of their questionnaires and the analysis of their data, opinion researchers 
have become increasingly sophisticated. Indeed, it is hard to think of another 
field which has experienced such healthy professional activity in the last 
decade as that of empirical social research. 

Turning, however, to problems which are peculiar to surveys designed for 
predictive purposes, we come to the whole relationship between opinions 
and behaviour. In a non-predictive type of survey it is sufficient to report 
what the respondent said; but when the task is to predict behaviour, one 
cannot stop there. One must face the problem: to what extent will his actual 
behaviour conform to his expressed opinions?! While there is generally a 
high correlation between opinions and behaviour, it varies from one sphere 
or situation to another and may even be zero or negative. This is so because 
people’s actions are not determined solely by their opinions, but also by 
powerful situational factors which affect the expression of those opinions in 
actual behaviour. In the interview situation, the respondent is usually encou- 
raged to express his own private opinion, to a stranger, with no penalties 
attached. But in the real world, he may not act on his private opinion because 
it will cost him his job or antagonize his friends. In the interview, too, he 
expresses his opinion “‘out of context’, as it were; he gives his opinion on 
that particular issue without regard to other factors. But in the moment of 
action, those other factors have to be considered and they may dissuade him 
from acting in accordance with his opinion. Thus, a respondent might tell 
an interviewer that he dislikes a particular nationality group and would 
refuse to work alongside them or live next door to them. But there are grave 
dangers in predicting his behaviour from just this response. If it means losing 
his job or moving to another neighbourhood, he will probably swallow his 
opinion and put up with the situation. 

Basically, public opinion researchers have two techniques for overcoming 
this problem of predicting behaviour from opinions. One is to endeavour to 
investigate all the relevant opinions, and not just the final entity to be predicted. 
The other is to put the question, as far as possible, in the same situational 
context in which the behaviour is likely to occur. Thus, in predicting a person’s 
vote in an election, one could not stop with his simple expression of preference. 
One wants to know how likely he is to act on that preference, and therefore 
one would also want to question him on such things as his attitudes toward 
the issues of the campaign as well as the candidates, his past voting habits, 
the preferences of his family and of others with whom he is in close contact, etc. 
Similarly, in predicting whether a respondent will object to living or working 


' For a more detailed discussion of this problem, the reader is referred to John Dollard, ‘‘Under What Conditions 
do Opinions predict Behavior?”, Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 12, p. 623; Herbert Hyman, “Inconsistencies 
as a Problem in Attitude Measurement”, Journal of Social Issues, Vol. V ,No. 3, pp. 38-42. 
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with another nationality group, the researcher cannot be content with 
putting the issue to him in abstract terms; he must introduce in his questions 
the situational factors which will inevitably arise. In some cases it is even 
possible to make those factors real. Thus, if a manufacturer wants to know 
how many people will buy a new packaged product that he has in mind, 
the researcher may not be satisfied with merely describing the product to 
his respondents or asking abstract questions about it. He may actually leave 
samples of the new product in the homes of his respondents, and then question 
them later on their use of it, reactions to it, etc. Lamberth and Wilkins describe 
a survey conducted in Great Britain by the Social Survey in which the govern- 
ment wanted to know the probable demand for war medals on the part of 
soldiers who were eligible for them.! It was found that virtually every eligible 
serviceman expressed a demand, but when a sample of them were asked to 
go through a facsimile of the procedure necessary to obtain the medals, only 
a fraction considered it worth the trouble. On this basis, a reliable prediction 
could be made of the total demand. 

Assuming that the researcher can get a reliable guide to the respondent’s 
behaviour from his expressed opinions, there remain yet other problems in 
prediction. One is the possible intervention of unforeseen contingencies or 
events between the time of the survey and the phenomenon to be predicted. 
In predicting an election, for example, how is one to guard against some 
unexpected ‘“‘break”’ in the campaign or some compelling external event which 
causes people to reassess their political preference after the survey has been 
made? In predicting the future market for a particular product, some major 
occurrence like a war, a severe inflation or depression, or the unexpected 
emergence of a superior substitute, could utterly destroy the surveyor’s 
prediction. Obviously, the researcher is helpless against acts of God or other 
totally unforeseeable events which may intervene to upset his prediction. 
His prediction is inevitably based upon certain reasonable assumptions, and 
no one would hold him to blame for failing to consider every remote contingency. 

Against the more reasonable and likely contingencies, however, the re- 
searcher does have power to protect himself, through a variety of techniques. 
First, he can conduct his survey as close as possible in time to the event he 
is trying to predict; he can avoid long-range predictions which are subject 
to innumerable contingencies of an unknown nature. Thus, it would be 
hazardous to predict an election in advance of the campaign or before the 
issues have been formed. To avoid unexpected shifts as the result of last-minute 
events, the survey should be conducted as close as possible to election day—or, 
if it is necessarily conducted some weeks in advance, there should at least be 
last-minute checks. Secondly, the researcher can obtain some measure of 
the stability or rigidity or intensity of the respondents’ opinions or plans. If 
these are found to be lightly held or of an unstructured nature, he can qualify 
his prediction in that light or he can re-interview at a later date. If he finds, 
on the other hand, that the opinions are firmly held and not easily susceptible 
to change, he can predict with the more confidence that unforeseen contin- 
gencies will not prove him wrong. Finally, he can take specific account of 
the more likely contingencies, and test their possible effect in two ways. He 
can ask direct questions, such as ‘‘Would you still feel that way if Contingency 


* Denis L. Lamberth and Leslie T. Wilkins, ‘Design and Analysis in Prediction Surveys’’, paper delivered before 
1951 meeting of World Association for Public Opinion Research. 
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No. 1 occurred? Well, suppose Contingency No. 2, what then? Etc.” and he 
can also seek collateral evidence on the respondents’ susceptibility to contin- 
gencies through additional questions. Thus, if he were concerned that bad 
weather might upset his election prediction by keeping many voters at home, 
he might find out from each respondent how far he lives from the voting place, 
what means of transportation he has, etc. 

A familiar problem to those who predict elections is the so-called “‘undecided”’ 
vote. In any public opinion survey, one usually finds a significant portion of 
the public who have no opinion or plans, who are in the process of ordering 
and developing their views, who are in doubt, etc. Often this group may hold 
the balance of power, and the researcher’s prediction will depend upon what 
disposition he makes of them. A common assumption in earlier election predic- 
tions was that the undecided group could either be disregarded completely 
as apathetic and unlikely to vote, or that they would tend to divide in the 
same way as those who expressed opinions. The U.S. presidential election 
of 1948 showed the danger in this assumption, for a great many of these undeci- 
ded people did vote and they tended to vote strongly Democratic, in contrast 
to the Republican sympathies of the majority of those who had made up their 
minds. In 1952 the election polls tended to assume that the undecided would 
again vote heavily Democratic, but perhaps this time they once more tended 
to divide as the rest of the public did. It seems clear that it is hazardous to 
predict the behaviour of the undecided group on the basis of any standard 
formula or rule. Instead, the researcher must use his skill in questionnaire 
design and analysis to determine the nature and weight of the various factors 
influencing the undecided people, and thus predict their probable behaviour 
on the basis of their other attitudes, their interests, their group memberships, 
beliefs and expectations.? 

Survey predictions have been most successful when the behaviour to be 
predicted is characteristic of the total universe and each individual has a 
weight of one. It is relatively simple, for example, to predict the market for 
washing machines during the coming year because every family is at least 
a potential customer and no one is likely to buy more than one. But in many 
predictive surveys, the researcher is concerned with only a particular portion 
of the population, and he thus has a two-fold job: first to isolate the portion 
he is interested in, and then to predict their behaviour. Even in election 
predictions, with practically all adults eligible to vote and each vote counting 
as a unit, this factor has proved a troublesome one. In the United States, for 
example, little more than half of the eligible population actually turn out 
to vote in presidential elections, and one cannot assume that those who turn 
out have the same opinions as those who do not. Furthermore, non-voters 
generally exaggerate their intention to vote, and the surveyor is faced with 
the problem of determining just who actually will vote and who will not. 
While fairly effective batteries of questions (comprising items on interest, 
past voting habits, concern about the election, etc.) have been devised in 
recent years to discriminate between probable voters and non-voters, this 
same problem of sampling the relevant universe is a fairly common one in 
other predictive research as well, and requires careful design. If one were to 


' For the most comprehensive discussion of this and other problems of predicting elections from survey data, 
see Mosteller, Hyman, etc., ““The Pre-election Polls of 1948”, Social Science Research Council, Bulletin No. 60, 
New York, 1949. 
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attempt to predict the effects of a reduction in unemployment insurance, for 
instance, the relevant universe to be sampled is not the total population, but 
the unemployed group or those who have been eligible for the insurance in 
the past or are likely to be in the future. 

The problem of sampling the relevant universe is related to that of providing 
weights according to the relative significance of the answers of particular 
groups. In the case of an election prediction, the non-voters have a zero 
weight and each voter has a weight of one. But in other types of predictive 
studies, the problem is often more complicated. Suppose one were to attempt 
to predict the effects on magazine reading habits of the introduction of tele- 
vision. The relevant universe would approximate the total population, since 
everybody may be presumed to be at least an occasional magazine reader. 
But no prediction can be made from an unweighted conglomeration of replies 
to particular questions on the subject. Regular readers of many magazines 
deserve more weight than occasional readers of only one or two, and there 
are all sorts of categories in between. Those who purchase television sets and 
spend a great deal of time watching them will receive more weight than 
those who only occasionally watch TV at a neighbour’s or in some public 
place; and again, there are all sorts of categories in between. The problem 
is a complex one, but it is nevertheless susceptible to research and to successful 
prediction. The skilled researcher can design a questionnaire which will 
elicit all the pertinent information about each respondent’s habits, and through 
careful crosstabulation and analysis he can make effective predictions not 
only about the overall effects of television on magazine reading, but also 
about its effects on various subgroups of the population. 


THE EVALUATION OF SURVEY PREDICTIONS 


Like the weatherman, the physician or anyone else who formulates a prediction 
on the basis of scientific data, the public opinion researcher often receives 
unwarranted popular acclaim for his successful predictions and equally 
unwarranted blame for his failures. For the scientific measure of predictive 
success is not ‘“‘Was he right or wrong?” or even, necessarily, ““How close 
was he?” A researcher can almost always achieve greater precision, for example, 
if he has the time, facilities and money to interview a larger sample on a more 
detailed questionnaire and spend more time analysing his data. But within 
the practical limits of his resources, a less exact prediction may yet be called 
successful. The situation comes up fairly frequently in marketing or adminis- 
trative research when a new area is to be studied and no other information 
is available. In such circumstances, the sponsor is not interested in spending 
vast sums or waiting a year or more for precise data. He is satisfied to find 
out roughly whether 20 per cent or 50 per cent or 80 per cent of the public 
will react in a certain way, and allows for a large margin of error. One cannot 
blame the survey, therefore, if its admittedly gross predictions are far from 
exact. It was noted earlier that long-range predictions inevitably contain the 
danger that unforeseen circumstances will alter the situation as of the time 
of the survey, and that the researcher generally tries to continue his survey 
as close as possible to the time of the event he is trying to predict. But again, 
if the sponsor requires a long-range prediction, the researcher must give him 
the best available information. Then if the situation does change and the survey 
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is wrong on that account, the researcher cannot be said to have failed. In 
all cases, however, it is the researcher’s responsibility to specify the assumptions 
involved in his prediction and the possibilities which exist for error. 

It should be remembered, too, that in most fields of scientific prediction, 
the test of success is a high degree of accuracy over an extended period. No 
predictor is expected to be right 100 per cent of the time. On any given day, 
our own forecast of tomorrow’s weather may prove more successful than 
the prediction of the meteorologists, but we know that, over the long run, 
their predictions achieve a sufficient degree of success to justify their research. 
A particular public opinion survey may similarly be guilty of an unsuccessful 
prediction regarding a certain event, but all the variable factors can never 
be fully controlled and the true test of the survey’s predictive ability is its 
performance over the long run. 

In the same way, a survey prediction can be successful and yet have no 
scientific value or accuracy. A research study might predict, for example, that 
people will buy more of a product if its price is lowered, and the prediction 
turns out to be a true one. But no special credit should be given to the survey 
on that account; the same forecast could have been made by almost anybody 
without the trouble and expense of a survey. A prediction may also be successful, 
but for the wrong reasons. Critics have noted, for example, that the success of the 
Roper organization in predicting so accurately the results of the United States 
presidential elections in 1940 and 1944 was in large part due to the cancellation 
of two opposing errors.’ From a pragmatic point of view, Roper’s predictions 
were successful, but the procedure was not scientific, and when the two errors 
failed to counterbalance one another in the 1948 election, his prediction was 
wrong. Finally, the evaluation of a prediction’s success depends upon the 
criterion one wishes to apply. Consider two surveys which predict an election. 
One successfully predicts the winner, but overestimates his vote by 15 per 
cent; the other picks the wrong man, but predicts the actual distribution of the 
vote with a much smaller error of 5 per cent. By scientific standards the 
second survey was the more successful, but from most practical stand-points 
one would have to prefer the first. 

In summary, then, we can say that while prediction is only a secondary 
purpose of most public opinion surveys, the sample interview technique can 
still be put to highly efficient use in predicting people’s behaviour. The success 
of the predictions will vary according to the complexity of the problem, the 
time and resources devoted to the study, and the skill of the researcher. Errors 
will continue to be made, especially as surveys are called upon for more and 


‘more difficult predictions. There can be little doubt, however, that current 


predictions which are based on a systematic and purposeful collection of the 
opinions and plans of the public itself are superior to those forecasts which 
are made on the basis of “common sense” or of random bits of information 
collected from secondary sources. And there is no doubt that there will be 
further improvement in survey predictions to the extent that continued atten- 
tion is given to the major theoretical problems we have raised. 


1} The Pre-election Polls of 1948, op. cit. 
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SAMPLE SURVEYS 
AND THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS 


Louis Moss 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper deals not only with opinion research but the whole range of human 
data which can be collected by means of the direct approach to samples 
of the population and by observation of human activities. I must make this 
clear at the outset. Sample surveys can only be fully useful to administrators 
if they make available the critical data required for particular decisions. This 
may result from a study of opinion, but frequently requires other kinds of 
data. 

For the administrator, sample survey research can never be regarded as a 
substitute for the play of political forces. It becomes relevant as a tool of the 
administrator only after political decisions have been made and when the 
administrator has the clearly assigned duty of making the political decision 
effective. No account is therefore taken in this paper of the use of sample 
surveys for political purposes. 

The administrative apparatus works at three levels, and at each level 
sample surveys have different contribution to make to efficiency: in the first 
place, the administrator may be concerned with the efficiency of the administra- 
tive apparatus proper, that is to say with the activity of individuals who are 
under his direct control; in the second place, he may be concerned with 
activities in which a joint effort of the public and the administrative apparatus 
is required, where public co-operation is necessary to efficiency; thirdly, the 
administrator may be more remotely concerned with the development of a 
social atmosphere in which certain activities can take place, for which he has no 
direct responsibility, but which must proceed smoothly if the public interest 
is to be served. 

The account of the work of the British Government Social Survey which 
follows falls under these three headings. 


SAMPLE SURVEYS AS AN AID WITHIN THE ADMINISTRATIVE APPARATUS 


Let us take these three fields in turn. In the first place let us deal with decisions 
which the administrator has to make on matters which are completely within 
his own control and for which he has full responsibility. 


Venereal Diseases‘ 


An example illustrating the point very clearly was a decision to deal with 
venereal diseases openly and to break the social taboo which prevented the 
rational public handling of the matter. 


1 Social Survey Report N.S. 42. ‘‘Venereal Diseases (Fieldwork 1944).” 
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During the war health administrators began to worry about the rising incidence 
of venereal diseases and it became clear that immediate and drastic action was 
needed to ensure that all cases of infection were dealt with speedily. The first 
difficulty in implementing this decision was the widespread belief that venereal 
diseases could not be referred to publicly. A courageous decision was made by 
the administrators that the public need was such that the taboo must be 
broken and it was broken by frank, outspoken broadcasts and newspaper 
messages. Behind this action, and associated with it, was a piece of opinion 
research. The Government Social Survey was asked by the Ministry of Health 
to investigate public attitudes towards an honest and outspoken public 
education campaign in this field. An inquiry was devised in which the subject 
was introduced by means of general health questions, questions related to 
general health education, and finally, direct questions asking members of the 
public if they knew what venereal diseases were, how they were spread, and 
the extent to which individuals agreed or disagreed with the public education 
campaign. It was shown as a result of this inquiry that over go per cent of the 
population were in agreement with the action taken and that for more than 
half of the population the agreement was emphatic. In this and later studies on 
the same subject it proved completely possible to ask questions and to collect 
information on subjects which would have been thought unmentionable in 
public enquiries. Clearly, in such a subject the investigator needs to be on his 
guard about the value of the answers given, but-by collecting information which 
can be used to check knowledge, it is always possible in such inquiries to judge 
how valid the data collected are. Thus 74 per cent of the general population 
claimed to know what venereal diseases were; 91 per cent of those who said 
they knew could give at least one correct name, 86 per cent were able to give 
some indication of the results; 71 per cent of those who claimed to know were 
able to indicate symptoms. And so on the information collected in the inquiry 
it was possible to form a judgment on the real proportion of the population 
who had different degrees of knowledge of the subject. 

In this case an assessment of a public state of mind was necessary for making 
a decision about some kind of administrative action. There are, of course, 
other cases where it is clear that states of mind at the time of inquiry are an 
insufficient guide to action. And here it is necessary to collect other kinds of 
data if the administrative decision is to be well founded. 


War Medals and Decorations} 


After the war 7 million British subjects were entitled, as a result of their 
actions during the war, to about 20 million war medals and decorations 
between them. Clearly the production and distribution of such a number of 
medals would have absorbed a large amount of scarce materials and manpower 
at a time when great efforts were being made to adapt the economy to peace 
time tasks. The questions put to the Government Social Survey were “Do 
people really want these medals?” ‘‘How many of those entitled to particular 
medals will in fact not claim them if they are invited to do so?” Preliminary 
studies showed that a very large proportion of those eligible for a particular 
medal which was issued rather earlier than the others were willings to say that 
they would claim the medal. Information based on what they said gave in 


' Social Survey Report N.S. rog. ‘Demand for Campaign Stars and Medals (Fieldwork 1947).” 
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fact a very large over-estimate of the number actually demanding the medal, 
and so in the final study attention was given to forms of behaviour which were 
likely to be associated with the wearing of medals. It was, for example, clear 
that people who were members of Veterans’ Associations or those who took 
part in activities where the wearing of medals was customary on particular 
occasions, would be more likely to claim their medals than others. Information 
was accordingly sought about the extent to which those who said they would 
claim their medals actually took part in activities which would be likely to 
require the wearing of medals. Such information was used to scale down the 
statement of intention to claim. Further, those who said they intended to claim 
were asked to do something about their claim. They were asked to do very 
little—merely to send a postcard to a particular address stating that they 
wanted a particular medal sent to them—and a substantial proportion of those 
who said they wanted the medals were unwilling to take this minor action, 
in order to make good their claim. By combining the different types of infor- 
mation thus collected, it was possible to make an estimate of the likely demand 
for medals which proved highly accurate. We were able to predict that little 
more than one-third of the medals would in fact be claimed. The prediction 
was borne out in practice. The scale of the economy which such information 
makes possible is well illustrated by this particular inquiry. A decision to 
manufacture only one-third of the medals meant that nearly £200,000 could 
be saved. 

In these cases I have just quoted the administrative decision could safely 
be made on the strength of the opinion or knowledge data or on the 
combination of such data with factual information. There are other cases where 
in fact administrative decisions have been based on straightforward factual 
data collected by means of sample survey inquiry where opinion research 
proper plays a very little part indeed. 


National Health Service 


Under the British National Health Service there is provided a hearing aid called 
‘*‘Medresco”’. After the aid had been issued for some time the Ministry of 
Health wanted to know how fully it was being used, and whether it was proving 
satisfactory from the patients’ point of view. The great majority of those who 
received the aid claimed, when asked, that they used them. On the other hand 
it was clear from a preliminary study that quite a few of the people supplied 
with aids did not wear them constantly. It was necessary then to establish 
factually to what extent the aids were being used and this information was 
obtained by means of sample survey techniques. Tables I and II show the 
factual answer which it was possible to give to the Ministry of Health. 


1 Pp. G. Gray and Ann Cartwright. “The Medresco Hearing Aid—Its Use and Value.” (Fieldwork 1950.) 
Lancet, 1951, No. 260 (6669); (26 May), 1170-3. 
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TABLE I. 





Average daily use of the aid in the week before interview! Proportion 





% 
Aid not used last week: 


Used during the interview. ; Oe Sener Pa ae ea 6.4 
Not used but in working ails. - ‘ . ‘ F ig 3.0 
In need of repair or batteries. . . . «. . : 4.3 


FRORSI tes See tom Pose Wa, ON ee aris er ew a 13.7 
Aid used last week: 


Less than 2 hours per day. . Ae caer a reales 20.6 
More than 2, less than 4 hours per day Pv ie ee ‘ 21.0 
More than 4, less than 6 hours per day . . . . . . . 14.3 
More than 6, less than 8 hours per day . . . . . . . 7.1 
More than 8, less than 1o hours per day . ; : P e ; : 5-2 
More than 10, less than 15 hours per sia ee eee eee ae ee 11.8 
More than 15 hours per day . . ec ae oe ee ee 6.3 


aa a an a a ee 





' Some observations were made which checked the validity of the data on which 
| these results were based (see Table II). 


© Tasre II. 





; ; Average daily 
Behaviour of patient 





Patient was wearing aid when first seen 

Patient immediately put on aid ne me 
Patient put on aid when asked to produce it . 
Patient put on aid at a later stage 


' Patient did not use aid for the interview . 





Telephone Directories? 


From a very different field of government activity it is possible to quote 
another study where, as a result of sample survey techniques, considerable 
saving of public money was made. The continuing issue and re-issue of up-to- 
date telephone directories is a heavy expense. The General Post Office asked 
the Government Social Survey to find out for how long the London telephone 
directory could be withheld without causing inconvenience to subscribers 
or increasing the cost of directory inquiry to such an extent that it offset the 
saving in directory costs. Although, in such a study, some attention has to be 


given to estimating the possible weight of opinion against such a proposed 


* The statistical material presented in the tables of this article is Crown copyright and is published with the 
permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. 

*Social Survey Report 172/187. “A Forecast of Effects of Economies in London Telephone Directory Services 
(Fieldwork 1951).”” 
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change, clearly it is much more important to know what are the facts associated 
with the use of such directories and what disturbance of habits is likely to be 
caused by withholding the directory. With the object of collecting such factual 
data we tooksamples ofsubscribers throughout thearea covered by the directory, 
We explained the purpose of the survey broadly to the subscribers selected, 
asked them to keep records for over two weeks of all outgoing telephone calls 
and to record for each such call made the day on which the call was made, the 
time the call was made, the source of the telephone number, the exchange 
called and the correspondent. Since we were able to gain a very high degree of 
co-operation, the information collected was sufficiently detailed to enable us to 
draw a very close picture of telephone habits, with particular reference to the 
use of the telephone directory. Table III shows the kind of information collected, 


Taste III. 





Frequency 





Outer London London postal 
area area 


Source of number 





Local directory . . . . . . «. . . 13 
London directory 1 « & s Sw sz i x ‘ 7 
Directory inquiry < Sh - ee oh ae oh, oe I 
Other specified source (memory, own list, advertisement, 

letter-head) . . , A ‘ 5 : : , ; 78 85 
Unspecified source. . . . 2. ween I 2 





It seemed quite clear from these data that the directory was playing a relatively 
minor role as a source of telephone numbers, and in the London postal area 
less than one call in eight appeared to be based on it. It will also be seen from 
the table that the data we collected enabled us to make an estimate of the 
ratio of numbers obtained through the telephone inquiry service as a pro- 
portion of all telephone calls made. 

We then reasoned as follows. Even if new directories were not issued, 
subscribers would still have their out-of-date issues. We were able to estimate 
from other work done by the Social Survey the extent to which normal 
movement of the population would be likely to result in changes of addresses 
and hence an increase in the proportion of wrong addresses in the out-of-date 
directories held by subscribers. To this we had to add the telephone numbers 
of new subscribers coming into existence only after the directory had ceased 
to be issued and whose numbers would not therefore be available to subscribers. 
Further, small proportions of entries in the out-of-date directories would be 
misleading owing to the deaths of subscribers or original mistakes in the 
compilation of the out-of-date directory. We were able to calculate what 
these figures would be on the basis of factual data collected from different 
sources. As a result of all these data we were able to estimate the extent to 
which a directory which was withheld or out of date would impose extra 
demands on the directory inquiry service. The general calculation reached 
was that at the most 1.3 per cent of all calls from subscribers would involve 
them in extra wasted reference (in the sense that numbers were wrong) to the 
London directory and consequently would lead to increased use of the directory 
inquiry service. In the Outer London area the figure was likely to be less than 
one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Following on this survey, issues of the London telephone directory were 
withheld and in the first year following the decision the total saving in directory 
costs was probably some £270,000. From the technical point of view it is 
interesting to note that in the eight months following the withholding of the 
first telephone directory due to be issued only 56 subscribers (out of 250,000) 
inquired why no issue of the volume had been made and only nine asked for 
copies to be sent to them. I understand that the Social Survey report embodying 
these results has been used in other towns throughout the world, since it has 
been shown that general telephone habits appear to be rather similar else- 
where. It would be interesting to know what was the value of the economies 
made in all areas where the Social Survey report has provided a basis for 
practical decisions in this field. 


SAMPLE SURVEYS AS AN AID TO PUBLIC CO-OPERATION WITH ADMINISTRATIVE 
ACTION 


I have been dealing so far with sample surveys which were carried out to 
enable decisions to be made about the use of the administrative apparatus, 
that is to say, within the administrative apparatus proper. Where ad- 
ministrators depend to a large extent on the degree of public co-operation 
with their efforts they need to know about the habits and opinions of sections 
of the population because only with such knowledge can they organize a 
co-operative effort successfully. 


Civil Defence! 


The first illustration I would offer here relates to recruitment for Civil Defence. 
Here it was necessary to combine the investigation of opinion with research 
into other associated circumstances. The object which the Government Social 
Survey set itself to achieve was to find out which sections of the population 
were most likely to respond to appeals to participate in Civil Defence, and what 
were the chief factors which would incline people to join or would be likely 
to keep them from joining. 

As a first stage we had to make some attempt to distinguish those likely 
to participate in Civil Defence work from the rest of the population: we put a 
series of questions to people which established their state of mind on particular 
issues associated with Civil Defence and the likelihood of war breaking out, 
and which provided evidence of previous activities likely to be connected with 
participation in Civil Defence. We asked, for example, whether our informants 
had been in the Civil Defence services in the last war, the amount of spare 
time they had available, if they believed there was any protection against 
the atom bomb, and other questions designed to show whether they had 
considered the possibility of war breaking out. We assigned appropriate 
weights for each question so that we could sum up the answers given by all 
the informants and thus calculate an index of likelihood of joining the Civil 
Defence organization. Informants could then be divided into groups of which 
the first had some likelihood of joining, the second little likelihood of joining 
and the third no likelihood of joining. 

In the course of our inquiries we also took a sample of those members of 


' Social Survey Report 149. “Recruitment to the Civil Defence Services (Fieldwork 1950).” 
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the public who had responded to the first appeals and had already become 
members of the Civil Defence services. We then had four groups of the popula- 
tion of which the first was sufficiently enthusiastic about the Civil Defence to 
have joined already while the others showed a decreasing order of interest. 
By appropriate analyses we were able to show that on almost all questions used 
in the inquiry the group we had catagorized as having “some likelihood” 
of joining fell between those who had actually joined and those we had 
catagorized as having “little” or ‘‘no likelihood” of joining. This is illustrated 
in Table IV. 


TasBie IV. Membership of voluntary organizations 





New Main Sample: Likelihood of joining 
recruit 
sample Some Little None 








% 
Belongs with responsibility!’ .  . 6 
Belongs without responsibility... 13 
Doesn’t belong . . . .. . 81 





Total - + 4 + 4 + 100 (299) 100 (153) 100 (372) 100 (548) 


! Holding some office in the organization. 





This indicated to us that our grouping of the population was consistent with 
the other material collected in the course of the inquiry and we were then able 
to proceed with our next stage. In the next stage we asked ourselves in what way 
does the group of the population whom we have shown to have some likelihood 
of joining differ from the rest of the population, what are its social characteristics 
and its psychological characteristics. The results of this analysis we were able 
to use to advise the Civil Defence authorities which sections of the population 
would be most likely to respond to appeals to join and where they could most 
easily be found. 

For the kind of appeal to be made and the nature of the public media to be 
employed the more usual opinion research techniques were used. 


Road Safety 


As a further example of work in a field where the administrators can only 
carry on with the complete co-operation of members of the public I may 
quote a sample survey inquiry in which the main weight rested on observational 
techniques and very little use was made of opinion research. 

A great deal of money has been spent on road safety publicity in Britain. 
A parliamentary committee suggested that some test be made of the efficacy 
of this publicity. A study of opinion or knowledge might have shown that 
people were much more knowledgeable on the subject of road safety after the 
campaign than they were before it, but this would matter very much less than 
the effect of the campaign on their behaviour on the roads. And so the method 
adopted by the Government Social Survey was to take a provincial town and 
to observe actual behaviour on the roads before and after a campaign. It was 


1 Social Survey Report 175. “‘The Effects of a Local Road Safety Campaign on the Behaviour of Road Users 
(Fieldwork 1951).”’ 
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necessary as a preliminary to train investigators to observe accurately and 
this was done by having them watch road safety films and make recordings of 
actual behaviour in the films. Those who were unable to give accurate record- 
ings of the activities on the roads in the films were not put into the field for 
this study. The selected investigators were given a series of observations to 
make with a sample of sites in the chosen town; the investigators at each 
particular site observing only one particular form of behaviour during a 
particular selected time in the day. Observations were repeated on a sufficient 
scale to take account of random variation in road behaviour. Twenty-six 
different kinds of behaviour were observed in this controlled way before and 
after the publicity campaign. The conclusion from the survey was that the 
campaign in this particular town had had no measurable effect on actual 
road behaviour. This does not mean of course that publicity is useless in 
connexion with this kind of activity. It only means that the kind of campaign 
carried out in such a town had no practical use and might be considered a 
waste of money. 

It seems to me clear from the examples just quoted that—in so far as col- 
laborative action between administrators and the public must be based on 
understanding of the habits and ways of thought of the public—the sample 
survey has a great deal to offer the administrators. 


SAMPLE SURVEYS AS AN AID TO THE PROMOTION OF PRODUCTIVITY AND EFFICIENCY 


Here the administrator is not concerned with day-to-day operations as he is 
in our first stage, where his concern is with the administrative apparatus, 
neither is he involved in any co-operative effort with groups or individuals. 
In this third field the administrator is concerned with creating the climate 
or social atmosphere, or perhaps other necessary conditions, for groups or 
members of the public to carry out activities themselves. For example, over 
the greater part of industry and manufacture in Western Europe administrators 
are at present not directly involved, although it may fall within their duty 
to publicize the trend of developments and call attention to the possibilities 
of profitable change of direction. Or, it may fall within the administrators’ 
field of interest to ensure that the results of national research activity is known 
and used. That is to say, this function of the administrator is concerned with 
the promotion and diffusion of knowledge which others are expected to act 
upon. 

I suppose the clearest example in Britain is the general government interest 
in stimulating productivity and the development of technical efficiency. Over 
recent years a great deal of government effort has gone into the diffusion of 
information calculated to improve industrial productivity. Alongside this 
have gone efforts to increase the level of public knowledge and understanding 
of the main economic factors associated with the prosperity of the nation. 
Clearly, opinion and knowledge studies have a useful part to play in this 
particular field, and a great deal of work has been done on these subjects 
by the Government Social Survey in Britain. 


Attitudes towards Productivity 


I think it is of some interest to note here the results from a particular inquiry 
concerned with attitudes to the raising of productivity. Table V gives the 
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replies to the question: “Could you work faster if there were reason for you 
to do so?” 


TABLE V. 





Occupation Could work faster Could not work faster 


(males only) Number Percentage Number Percentage 











Manipulative. . . .  . 280 39 437 
Operative 5 ‘ F : ‘ 87 42 122 
Unskilled. » 6 -& & & 57 37 95 








Total . « «© «© « «© 424 39 654 





These results show that, provided issues are put to people in the right way and 
with adequate explanation of the national purposes involved, then experience 
shows that frank answers can be expected. In this field straightforward opinion 
research has I think played, and has still to play, an important role. 


Effects of Taxation System 


But often, of course, where studies are made on matters related to efficiency 
or productivity it is important to demonstrate which factors are relevant. 
Studies have recently been made by the Social Survey of the effects of the 
taxation system on willingness to work. It was clear from these studies that, 
although many were willing to blame the taxation system, when they were 
asked to say in exactly what way their activities had been effected there 
appeared less reason to blame the method of taxation for their productive effort. 
When their productive effort was measured in terms of the actual number of 
hours worked and their willingness to work overtime it seemed that the method 
of taxation had a very much smaller part to play than other, technical, factors 
associated with the productive process. The amount of tax paid of course was a 
very different matter. 


Noise in Dwellings! 


The technical innovations which appear in a favourable light in the laboratory 
do not always work out so well in practice. Our building research station has, 
over recent years, done a lot of work on noise in dwellings. As a result of these 
studies they have been able to suggest many changes in methods of construction 
which reduce the noises heard inside dwellings. One of their innovations was a 
new party wall between houses which was calculated to give a much higher 
degree of sound insulation than was the case with the more usual type of party 
wall. It was, however, a more expensive wall to build. The question which 
arose was, does the extra cost involved really give the inhabitants of houses 
with the new party wall sufficient extra comfort and satisfaction to warrant the 
greater expenditure? The only way to test this was to study the inhabitants of 
houses with such walls and to compare them with the inhabitants of other 


1 Social Survey Report 161. “The Problem of Noise in Semi-detached Dwellings as evaluated by Objective Tests 
and Subjective Assessments (Fieldwork December 1950-March 1951).” 
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houses similar in all respects apart from the fact that they had the old type 
wall. Such studies are complicated and difficult because there are many 
factors which have to be taken into account. Thus, it was necessary to balance 
the samples very carefully and to record all the factors present in the design 
and location of houses which would have some effect on the tendency of the 
inhabitants to complain about noise. Among the material collected were 
records of the number of complaints made about different kinds of noises in 
the two types of houses. Some of the results of analysis of the difference between 
the amount of complaining about noise in two types of houses with different 
types of party walls are shown in Table VI. 


TaBLeE VI. 





Factor! Degrees of freedom Proportion 





‘ % 
A. Type of dwelling. ee a ei 2 
B. Number of subjects’ children. or ee ee ee 4 
C. Number of children in neighbours’ house... 39 
D. Number of — ” _ about other things 
than noise. ‘ : ‘ I 30 
Interactions anderrom. «2 «6 s « * II 27 
1 It should be stated that before these factors, each at two levels, were used in the analysis of variance, multiple 
regression techniques were used to isolate the factors of importance, and other tests were made to find out 
whether the two levels system of analysis was likely to do any violence to the data. 





Clearly, the factor which best explains the variation in the number of complaints 
about noise is the number of children living next door to the subject. There is 
also a tendency for those who complain about other things than noise to 
complain also about noise. But the variance due to the different type of party 
wall was not statistically significant. After other similar analyses we concluded 
that the difference between the sound insulation given by the two types of 
walls, although highly significant in the laboratory, was not sufficient to effect 
the amenities under day-to-day living conditions. 

There must, of course, be many possible studies of the same sort. It is 
necessary to push invention and technical innovation as far as possible, but 
what counts is not the result in the laboratory but the changes made by the 
innovation under practical living or working conditions. In this study which I 
have just mentioned the opinion without the detailed reference to living 
circumstances would not have been of great use. It was the combination of 
the two which was decisive. 


Industrial Mobility} 


Then there are some fields in which the Government Social Survey has worked, 
concerned with the investigation of economic circumstances or technical 
development where factual study has seemed highly desirable. For example, 
the free movement of the industrial population between declining and 
expanding industries and occupations is of great importance for raising levels 
of productivity. In a study made of industrial mobility, which produced 


' Social Survey Report 134. “Labour Mobility in Great Britain, 1945-49 (Fieldwork 1949).” 
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for the first time a map of the manpower movement between industries and 
occupations over the last generation, all the material used was factual data of 
this sort. In this case it was necessary to find out in the first instance what 
movements had actually occurred over time, and to relate them to the major 
economic developments. 


Technical and Scientific Information 


One final example in this field of factual study relates to the promotion of 
technical efficiency. The diffusion of scientific and technical information and 
their widest possible use is of course of great importance. It is equally certain 
that only a small proportion of all productive industry is technically as efficient 
as the most efficient sectors of industry. The Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research in Britain is interested in improving the flow of technical 
and scientific information, and to help this work the Social Survey recently 
studied the flow of technical and scientific information in two provincial 
towns. This study was based on interviews with technicians and managers 
of manufacturing organizations. 

The purpose of the interviews was not to collect opinions but to collect facts 
about the existing use of technicians and scientific and technical information 
in the manufacturing firms concerned. We were able as a result of this study 
to show what proportion of firms made any use of technicians, what sources of 
information they looked to for advice or guidance on technical issues, and to 
what extent they were making use of current scientific and technical literature 
(see Table VII). 

On the basis of this study it is hoped to plan some improvemnts in the flow 
and use of information to the manufacturing industries. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I should like now to make some general observations based upon the experience 
of the Social Survey in applying sample survey techniques in the interest of 
efficient administration on the various levels I have dealt with above. 

It seems to me quite clear, in the light of experience of the Social Survey, 
that there are very few fields of administrative activity and interest in which 
the sample survey cannot play a useful role. The experience shows that 
provided issues are presented to the members of the public in the right way, 
and with an adequate explanation of the purpose of the inquiry, then one has 
every reason to expect collaboration from the public and honest answers—so 
that it can be assumed that eificient sample surveys produce valid data on 
which dependable calculations can be drawn. The prediction work of the 
Social Survey in the fields mentioned gives firm support to this contention. 

But there are some essential conditions if sample survey work is to be efficient. 
Amongst these I would list the following: 

1. It must be possible to give the groups and members of the public involved 
an adequate explanation of the purpose of the inquiry so that their goodwill 
can be cbtained, and the sample survey must be carried out efficiently 
in the sense that full use is made of the available techniques. 


? Social Survey Report 193. “The Dissemination of Technical Information in Industry (Fieldwork December 195! 
January 1952).” 
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TaBLE VII. Occupacional level, qualifications and duties of the person responsible 
for advising on scientific matters within the firm 





Size of establishment 
Responsibility for advising on scientific matters All firms 
Small Medium Large 








% % % 
No. of firms . s ‘ ‘ 4 - ; - 38 28 
wate Level of Person responsible: 
ona No one responsible . 
ficient Responsibility rests: 
ic and At management level . 
shnical With scientist or technician not of management 
cently level : 
vincial Elsewhere and ae 
nagers 
Qualifications of Person Responsible: 
wie No one responsible : 
Person responsible has: 
; study No academic or technical qualification . 
rces of Some qualification 


and to Undetermined 
‘rature 
Main Duties in the Firm of Person Responsible: 


e flow 
No one responsible . 


Person responsible engaged primarily « on: 
Managerial, administrative and supervisory 





work . 

Scientific, technical, design research, ete. work. 
‘ Undetermined 
rience 
rest of 

. For very many problems it is not enough to deal with opinion only. It is 
urvey, necessary to investigate the associated facts and this may involve going 
which beyond the interview to direct observation of behaviour in different 
s that circumstances, or may involve collaboration between the social scientist 
t way, and the technician armed with instruments for laboratory measurements, 
ne has as was the case in our noise study. 
TS—sO . Where complicated issues are involved and the disentangling and assess- 
ata on ment of many inter-woven factors is necessary, then simple methods of 
of the analysis are not adequate. The sampling and statistical techniques of 
ion. analysis must be on a level with the complexity of the problems which are 
icient. attempted. 


4. Our investigators must be up to the often great complexity of the job. 
volved JM But all these necessary conditions can now be met and the methods illustrated 
odwill @ here have been successfully employed not only in the work of the Government 
ciently #@ Social Survey in Britain but by many research organizations engaged in 

academic social research or in commercial market research. Many of the 

problems tackled in the commercial world and in the administrative sphere 
are similar because the human problems involved and the assessment of the 
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human factor are of common interest and necessity to the administrator and 
to those concerned with the handling of economic and social activities outside 
the administrative sphere. 

The demonstrated success in handling such problems over the past decade 
is evidence that new and powerful scientific techniques are available which 
can help to make public and economic activity more efficient, more economical, 
and more satisfactory from the human point of view. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
PUBLIC OPINION RESEARCH TECHNIQUES 
TO SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


JEAN STOETZEL 


A number of developments, all tending in the same direction though apparently 
unrelated, led up to the inauguration of public opinion polls in the United 
States of America in 1936, and their subsequent spread to many other countries, 
These developments are familiar to all—the increasing number of statistical 
surveys, from 1920 onwards, in which the representative method was used; the 
beginning of a practical interest in problems of attitude and opinion during the 
same post-war period, and the rapid growth of that interest among American 
social psychologists; and finally the inauguration, even earlier than 1930, of 
the first market surveys. 

These public opinion polls, with which the name of George H. Gallup is 
associated, consist mainly in the collection of oral replies, to more or less direct 
questions, from a limited number of people, selected to give a representative 
sample of the community or group to be studied. From this very general 
description, the method would appear to be capable of an almost infinite 
variety of uses in the study of the behaviour, mentality and position of the 
individuals making up any social group. In practice, public opinion surveys 
have developed mainly in two directions—firstly, in “opinion reports”, to 
give information about the public’s reactions to current affairs, and secondly 
in the surveying of what is known as the “‘market’’, to discover the tastes, 
habits and intended purchases of consumers. 

When thus considered in their historical setting, and reduced to the types of 
use which have made them familiar to the public, opinion polls seem to have 
scarcely anything to do with sociology, except possibly as an object for socio- 
logical study, on the ground that they are a particularly characteristic feature 
of contemporary mass societies.1 Nevertheless, sample survey techniques have 


1 We also think that some extremely interesting work could be undertaken immediately in any public opinion 
research institutes which might be willing to allow access to their records—i.e. a study not of the replies received 
but of the questions asked, over the last 15 years or so, in the various countries in which these institutes 
are working. This study would deal with the subjects chosen by public opinion research institutes for their 
questions and with the points of views from which they have approached those subjects. 
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been used for a long time in allied branches of study, such as social psychology 
and political science. Not only do specialists in these sciences constantly 
refer to data assembled by public opinion research institutes but, at a very early 
date, they began initiating and conducting special surveys on their own 
problems. 

It might, with a semblance of truth, be said that public opinion surveys 
are of more use to social psychologists and political scientists than to socio- 
logists. Public opinion research is a well recognized department of social 
psychology and, within narrower limits—but limits which in fact cover the 
main bulk of the work of institutes of public opinion research—the same 
applies to political science. So far as sociology is concerned, however, it is to 
be noted that although, in 1942, G. A. Lundberg, in the second edition of 
his excellent handbook on methods of sociological study,! devoted some space 
to the techniques of public opinion research, he apparently regarded their 
use in sociology as exceptional or, at least, as an extension of their normal 
field of application. 

In point of fact, there is no longer any doubt that the technique of sample 
surveys, or ‘“‘public opinion polls”, is becoming mere and more clearly recog- 
nized as a most useful instrument of sociological study. Consideration of a 
few examples will show the reasons for this development better than an abstract 
discussion of the question. 

The most obvious contribution that public opinion polls are likely to make to 
sociological knowledge is in the field of culture traits. Although naturally 
still limited to the peoples whose cultures are most complex and who, for that 
reason, have been able to set up public opinion research institutes, the possibi- 
lities opened up by the new technique in connexion with the study of social 
customs compare favourably with those offered by the traditional methods of 
anthropological study. 


I, The great importance of giri in Japanese ethics was clearly brought out by 
the late Ruth Benedict in her remarkable work, The Chrysanthemum and the 
Sword;? although the Japanese have criticized some of the details of her 
interpretation, they have commended her for extremely good understanding 
of one of the basic features of their ethical system. What is giri as Benedict 
understands it? Girt is an obligation, but an obligation of a very special type. 
There is, she says, no possible English equivalent, and “‘of all the strange 
categories of moral obligations which anthropologists find in the culture of the 
world, it is one of the most curious’’.® It is certainly not the abstract and general 
conception of duty with which we are familiar for instance, in the form of the 
categorical imperative. But it is, very definitely, the quasi-contractual obliga- 
tion of a person who has been the passive recipient of a favour (an on) and who 
has thus become a “debtor”. Not every on, however, entails giri; there are cases 
(uch as an on received from the Emperor, ancestors, father and mother) in 
which the obligation is limitless; it is them referred to as gimu. In the case of 
gir, the debtor is bound to repay only to the extent of the favour received, but 
he is none the less absolutely bound and no other duty, however high, which 
may conflict with the duty of girz, can release or exempt him from his girt. To act 


'G. A. Lundberg, Social Research, Longmans, Green and Co. 
‘Ruth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword, Houghton Mifflin, 1946. 


"Op. cit., p. 133. 
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under giri is therefore to repay a debt not figuratively but literally. Anyone 
who does not repay by giri, anyone of whom it is said that he ‘‘does not know 
girt”, is dishonoured in exactly the same way as a bankrupt. This feature of 
Japanese culture is thus, according to Benedict, very clearly defined. 

It must also, in Japanese society, be regarded as universal. It may take 
different forms, depending on the circumstances in which it has arisen and the 
relations, of kinship or of some other type, between the persons subject to it; 
but everyone comes under giri, is familiar with the duty involved and complies 
with it. “It is a Japanese category and it is not possible to understand their 
courses of action without taking it into account. No Japanese can talk about 
motivations or good repute or the dilemmas which confront men and women 
in his home country without constantly speaking of gir?’ It is on this point 
that Japanese writers have critized Benedict for generalizing too soon on the 
basis of information obtained from intellectuals brought up in the samurai 
tradition, and for having neglected observation of the common people. 

The replies to two questions asked in March 1952, as part of a public opinion 
survey, by the Japanese National Institute of Public Opinion Research throw 
considerable light on this concept of girt. 

The first question was whether it was thought true that the number of those 
“who do not know giri”’ was rising. The great majority (72 per cent) of the 
people questioned thought that insufficient respect was now paid to that moral 
law; this view was more often encountered among older people and country- 
folk, the usual champions of tradition; young people, on the other hand, 
seemed to feel that the question implied a special criticism of themselves, as it 
was noted not only that they more often refrained from replying but also that 
they more often rejected the idea. All this is evidence of the importance of giri 
in Japan, of the traditionalism of the concept, and possibly of a certain sense 
of guilt (incidentally repressed) among the young people. 

The second question asked by the NIPOR, however, takes us much further. 
The people interviewed were asked to say what they understood by giri: “If 
someone says that he ‘does not know giri’ what does it mean? Give an example.” 
The replies may be classified in five groups: (1) failure to recognize an on 
received (i.e. an obligation contracted in return for a service received, not a 
general, natural obligation); (2) failure to repay one’s material debts (this 
second reply represents the transposition to the purely material sphere of 
answer No. 1. These two replies taken together correspond satisfactorily with 
Benedict’s version; they are the technical interpretations of giri. On the other 
hand, there are three groups of replies which may be classified as popular 
interpretations; (3) failure to fulfil the formal obligations of social life (failure 
to reply to an invitation, etc.); (4) failure to fulfil the obligations of morality 
in general—to use a Western term (failure to assist one’s neighbours in 
difficulties, failure to “do what one ought”’, etc.) ; (5) other replies: showing 
lack of tact, speaking evil of others, making other people feel that one has more 
money than they have, failing to understand democracy properly. A sixth 
group should also be added, to cover the people who said they could not reply. 

The distribution of replies is extremely instructive; it is shown by the 
following figures for the whole group of people questioned, representing the 
Japanese population over the age of 15: 
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(3) 10% 
Answer (1) 30% } 4,0) (4) 19% 
(2) 5%)” (5) 49 

No answer. . . 32% 

We thus see that, contrary to the findings of Benedict’s anthropological 
investigation, the technical interpretation of giri is recognized by only a little 
over one-third of the Japanese people (35 per cent). Moreover, when we 
consider the distribution according to age and place of residence we find: 
(a) that country-people far more often refrain from defining giri than towns- 
people; (b) that they give technical replies much less often, but give “popular” 
replies almost equally often; (c) that young people are less familiar with giri 
than their elders, either in the technical sense or in the more usual acceptations. 
This leads to the conclusion that, if grt is really the culture trait so precisely 
defined in The Chrysanthemum and the Sword—a definition endorsed by 35 per cent 
of present-day Japanese—it is a feature which is dying out; at the same time, 
as it survives to a greater extent in urban than in country communities, it 
would appear to be an aristocratic rather than a popular feature, spread 
among the people in the more or less recent past by literary and intellectual 
means. 

Brief as our description and discussion of this example has been, it gives an 
idea of the ease with which, at least when circumstances are favourable, light 
can be thrown on the extent and indeed on the nature of a particular culture 
trait by public opinion survey. While it would be foolish to suppose that this 
method will supplant the others, it seems, in many cases, well suited to the 
description and assessment of social customs, and it is to be expected that it 
will be more widely used in this field. 


II. Essential as it is that descriptive sociology should define exactly the nature 
and extent of the various culture traits of a society, it must be recognized that 
social customs are probably the most commonplace and least highly developed 
sociological concept. The contribution of sample surveys to social anthropology, 
even if confined to this sphere, would not be negligible. In the analysis of 
social differentiation, for instance, the sampling technique seems to be a really 
invaluable instrument, offering such opportunities that it is difficult to see 
how any other method could rival it. 

A study recently published in America on class in France and the United 
States? made very clever use of the results of public opinion polls conducted 
in those two countries over the last few years. We would add one other example, 
from the as yet unpublished work of the French Institute of Public Opinion 
Research, illustrating the possibilities opened up by this method in the study 
of social differentiation. 

One trait which seems to be particularly typical of contemporary Western 
civilization is the sense of pressure of time. The greatest change brought about 
in the West during the industrial age was possibly not man’s comparative 
release from the tyranny of matter, due to the substitution of mechanical for 


‘Many other examples could easily be given. We shall merely refer to the studies conducted in France by the 
French Institute of Public Opinion Research on the subject of Feast Days and Catholic Observance; see the 
special issues of ‘‘Sondages”, Revue Francaise de l’Opinion Publique, 1949, No. 1; 1952, No. 4. 

‘Natalie Rogoff, ‘Social Stratification in France and in the United States”, American Journal of Sociology, 
1953, No. 58, Pp. 347-57. 
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human energy, but his new servitude to time. The symbol of our age is not so 
much the steam-engine or the electric generator as the clock. We are very 
conscious of time; we are required to be punctual; we regard time as a scarce 
commodity. Being pressed for time, we hurry other people on. This is a general 
feature of modern societies, qualitatively and in the aggregate. 

It would, however, be well to look closer. Are the members of Western 
societies really so rushed? Are they all so rushed? How punctual are they 
required to be and how punctual do they require other people to be? More 
particularly, is not the pressure of time differently felt by different categories 
of individuals? Can we not discern here a basic feature, or a consequence, of 
social differentiation? We can guess how extremely interesting international 
comparison in this field would be. Unfortunately, the only data we have are 
those relating to France, but, even so, they are no doubt of some interest. 

Seventy-eight per cent of the adults questioned, providing a representative 
sample of the French population, stated that they sometimes had to keep toa 
time. Twenty-two per cent, therefore—i.e. more than one person in five—are 
not subjected to the pressure of time. The reasons most often given for the need 
to keep to a time were, firstly, work (38 per cent), and, secondly, public 
transport—train, coach, etc.—(21 per cent); others mentioned were 
appointments, shows, lunch-time, etc. The degree of punctuality required 
varied, but 62 per cent of the subjects indicated that they had five minutes, 
or even less, latitude. From another point of view, many of the people ques- 
tioned felt that they were wasting time waiting for things. These amounted to 
68 per cent of the total. Here there was greater latitude than in the matter 
of punctuality required. Only 26 per cent of the subjects felt that they were 
wasting their time during a wait of 10 minutes or less, 20 per cent during a 
wait of 10 to 15 minutes, and 18 per cent during a wait of a quarter to half 
an hour. Waiting for admission to a show causes the most irritation, and people 
are most patient when waiting at a doctor’s. 

All these particulars about time-consciousness in our society may be 
thought interesting, picturesque and entertaining. It must be admitted that 
they are somewhat trivial and do not go below the surface of the problems 
with which we are confronted. In actual fact, when we speak of the pressure 
of time from which the members of modern industrial societies suffer, we mean 
both that they are required to be punctual in their daily business and that they 
object to being made to wait. We may say—to give a convenient description 
of the position, without other implications—that they are kept “‘keyed up”. 
On the rather arbitrary assumption that they are allowed only a few (less than 
five) minutes’ latitude in the matter of punctuality required, and that a wait 
of no more than 10 minutes becomes irritating and makes them feel that they 
are wasting time, we find that, in the sample taken for the study in question, 
no more than 16 per cent of the subjects can be said to be “‘keyed up”’. 

The state of the other subjects, who therefore represent 84 per cent of the 
sample, however, is by no means uniform. Some of them, though required to 
be extremely punctual, are less sparing with their time and more prepared to 
wait. They are subjected to the pressure of time but do not make demands on 
other people to the same extent. These, if you will, are the defenceless victims 
of our hurrying civilization, the subjugated group. On the standards we have 
adopted, they represent 19 per cent of the total. Others, though not required 
to be so exact themselves, cannot stand having to wait, and might be described 
as the exacting group. They represent 15 per cent of the total. A fourth group 
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: is calm; the people in this group are not required to be strictly punctual and 


are not very exacting about the time kept by other people. The “calm” group 
represents 29 per cent of the total. 
The four groups mentioned above make up a total of 79 per cent who have 


» to reckon with time, living with it and bearing it constantly in mind, but 


suffering from this state of affairs in various degrees and relaying the pressure 
to others also in varying degrees. There is therefore a fifth group, representing 


a1 per cent of the subjects in the sample. These people are not subject to 


pressure of time; they could not say that they ever had to be punctual or that 
they ever felt they were wasting time; this group might be described as 
unconcerned. 

These various attitudes towards time naturally reflect psychological processes 
and have a psychological significance; the “keyed up” group, for instance, 
may suggest obsessive tendencies, and the group which is unconcerned with 
the question of time may suggest apathy. If we thus turn to psychology we may 


| forget that these attitudes are also connected with social conditions and have 


a social significance. 

Those who have no sense of time, for instance, appear to be in a situation 
where they take little part in social life, of which the pressure of time and the 
tyranny of the clock are now established features. Viewing the question from 
the point of view of evolution, we may say that they are culturally retarded. 
The “calm” group, which is very different, takes part in present social life 
but is not conscious of pressure from contemporary conditions and does not 
subject others to pressure; these people are apparently the fortunate few in our 


' social system. The “‘keyed up”’ individuals, at the other extreme, are the slaves 


of time and subject others to the same slavery. They are possibly not the most 
unfavourably situated, however. Those who, though not hag-ridden by the 
need for punctuality, are impatient of waiting, show an aggressive tendency 
indicative of frustration. The “‘subjugated”’ group appears to be in the worst 
situation, its social conditions being the lowest and most trying. 

In the light of the foregoing interpretation, a whole series of hypotheses 
regarding the various conditions involved comes immediately to mind, and it 
was indeed to test these hypotheses that the survey was undertaken. Detailed 


analysis of the results, however, not only helps us to test our hypotheses but 


also suggests conclusions going beyond the original aims of the undertaking. 
The following, put very briefly, are some of the observations brought home 
to us. 

In the first place, we find that the demands of time are much more keenly 
felt in urban than in rural districts. We discover that indifference to time 
regularly increases very considerably with age, and that tension is at the 
maximum among men between 35 and 50; younger people, though having a 
very definite sense of time, often come within the “calm” category. The 
overall differences between the sexes are very marked but somewhat difficult 
to interpret; while women are less often “keyed up” and more often “calm” 
and “unconcerned” than men, generally speaking the proportions of “exacting” 
and “subjugated” persons are substantially the same for both sexes. We thus 
see that it is not correct to draw a general distinction, as is often done, between 
the situation of women and that of men. The women fall into at least three 
different groups: (a) country-women, and particularly farm-women are more 
“subjugated” than men of the same social condition; their situation is definitely 
worse than that of the men; (b) working-women are less “subjugated” than 
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working-men, but are much more often “exacting”; the effects of the pressure 
of time take an aggressive form among them; (c) lastly, business and profes- 
sional women are as ‘‘calm”’ as men in the same profession, i.e. to the maximum 
degree; at the same time they are less “subjugated” and “exacting” than men, 
and less concerned with time. They may be said to enjoy a privileged position, 
at least so far as the question of time is involved. 

The most significant differences are probably those revealed by a comparison 
of situations according to professions or callings. Table I will give some idea 
of these differences. 


Taste I. 





Keyed up  Exacting Subjugated Calm Unconcerned 





o o/ o/ 
40 /O0 /0 


Metal. 6 os 8 OhlURCU 15 1g 29 
Manual workers. . . . . 15 29 22 
Clerical workers. . . .  . 21 22 26 
Business and professional people. 15 12 40 13 
Farming people. REN age og 13 17 26 34 





The lack of a sense of time, often to be noted among older persons, is seen 
at the maximum, in our table, among farming people; they are least affected 
by the influences of industrial, urban society; among them the positive attitudes 
towards time are found with less than average frequency. Farming people 
therefore are in a special position. On the other hand, tension is to be noted 
with far more than average frequency among manual and clerical workers; 
subjects in these two categories, as may be deduced from the proportions 
shown in the final column, are also those who are most conscious of time. 
They therefore have much in common, but there are two other features 
differentiating them—manual workers are the most ‘‘subjugated”’ and clerical 
workers are the most often ‘‘exacting’’. This distinction deserves consideration 
and certainly calls for comment. Subjugation is at the minimum in the last 
group of professions, covering business people, managerial and supervisory 
grades in industry, and members of the liberal professions; this group also 
includes the highest proportion of “‘calm” subjects. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that these features indicate that this is the privileged category. 


III. Many of the findings revealed by the sample survey on the pressure of 
time are, qualitatively speaking, only what was to be expected; on the other 
hand, the quantitative data may be misleading; if we had taken other limits 
for the degree of punctuality required and the degree of impatience of waiting, 
we should obviously have had quite different proportions of “keyed up”, 
“subjugated”’, “‘exacting” and ‘‘calm” subjects. In other words, the sample 
survey briefly described above served mainly to test hypotheses and was used 
as a method of experiment. It enabled us to ascertain how a certain number 
of sociological groups are distinguished from one another, in contemporary 
society, by reference to a basic culture trait of our civilization. It is therefore 
necessary to distinguish between two functions when considering the contri- 
bution that public opinion surveys can make to social anthropology investiga- 
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tion and assessment, which we have instanced in the Japanese study on giri, 
and experimentation, as described above. 

These two functions are frequently associated, however; and this explains 
much confusion in the interpretation of the applicability of the results of public 
opinion surveys, and also accounts for many criticisms advanced, sometimes 
with very little foundation. This combination of functions will be clear from 
the two examples given below, showing the contribution that public opinion 
polls can make to the study of social institutions and processes. 

F. S. Chapin had drawn attention to the importance to be attributed to 
attitudes and patterns of behaviour in the analysis of institutional structure.? 
We can easily see what well conducted public opinion polls might be able 
to contribute, in this field, in relation to the family, religion and political or 
economic institutions. But patterns of behaviour can also easily be covered; a 
recent survey of Catholic observances (see footnote, page 497) showed how 
much “natural religion”, in J. Wach’s sense, there is in French Catholicism, 
as distinct from ‘‘authoritatively established religion’’. 

There is another sphere of institutional sociology in which public opinion 
polls can now make a useful contribution—the study of the functions of 
institutions. In the West the family, for instance, still has an important eco- 
nomic function in connexion with production. Parallel with the industrial 
and agricultural production which reaches the consumer through commercial 
channels, there is the family which produces its own consumer goods. It would 
appear that this function is declining, as, generally speaking, are the other 
economic functions of the family. There is scarcely any sign that sociologists 
have so far appreciated the help that market studies may give them, both in 
testing out the idea and in assessing the importance of the fact, if indeed it is a 
fact. We shall take, as an example, the question of home jam-making. A survey 
carried out in France in 1949 among a sample group of women* showed the 
proportion of families which made their own jam before the second world war 
and the proportion making jam in 1948 (a time when sugar was still rationed 
in France). This survey also showed the proportion of housewives who intended 


| to make jam when sugar came off the ration, and the proportion who stated 


that their mothers had made jam at home. 

It is quite clear that home production of jam has decreased; even before 
the war, the proportion of housewives making jam was regularly lower— 
except in the case of women now over the age of 65—than the proportion 
whose parents used to make jam. The figure of those who intended to make 
jam in future was higher than in 1939, for the family has resumed some of its 


| economic functions as a result of war-time difficulties; but in all cases, except 


that of farmers’ wives (which brings out the extent of agricultural home- 
production, to which attention has been drawn elsewhere),? it is to be noted 
that the proportion of intending jam-makers is lower than the proportion of 
actual jam-makers in the previous generation. It is also to be noted that, even 
in that generation, the process of decline had already begun: the older the 
women now replying, the more often do they come of families which used to 
make theirown jam. Lastly, itis obvious that this process of decline will continue; 
not only did the younger women less often make jam in 1939, but they less 
often intended to make jam in the future. 


Cf. Contemporary American Institutions, New York, 1935. 
' This survey was carried out by the Institut Frangais pour I’'Etude des Marchés. 
* Cf. A. de Cambiaire, L’Autoconsommation Agricole en France, A. Colin, 1952. 
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The survey makes it possible to carry much further our analysis of the change 
which is coming about. The decline of home production, instanced by 
jam-making, is regularly accelerated by the growth of towns; the various socio- 
logical environments can easily be classified according to their degree of conserva- 
tism or the extent to which they take part in cultural changes; the well-to-do 
middle class, for instance, appears to be the most conservative, while, when 
classified according to profession or calling, the farming population is most 
conservative and the manual workers most prepared to accept changes. Lastly, 
the survey helps us to make numerical estimates. Although there is no doubt 
about the decline of this family function, it can be seen that it is still of consider- 
able importance; as a whole, 86 per cent of the families in which the women 
questioned had been brought up used to make jam; 78 per cent of these women 
themselves made jam at home before the war, and 80 per cent intended to 
make jam again when sugar was no longer rationed. 

Generally speaking, sociologists interested in the cultural changes which are 
such a feature of modern Western society may derive considerable material 
from market surveys. This social technique is indeed equally important for 
commerce and industry and for sociological theory. 

We shall conclude with a last example, taken from a survey on habits of 
protection against bad weather.! It is a well-known fact that the umbrella is 
an obsolescent object in civilization; but how far is it obsolescent, and, above 
all, in what circumstances? The survey shows that, in the towns, only 45 per 
cent of men still have an umbrella, while go per cent of women still have one 
in the country. It is particularly interesting to study the distribution of opinions 
on what is considered to be suitable for use at a funeral—an umbrella or a 
mackintosh. 

There are very definite differences according to place of residence: rural 
communities and small towns with less than 5,000 inhabitants are much 
more attached to the umbrella than are larger towns. The umbrella is also 
much more commonly used by women than men; in all cases in which the 
behaviour of individuals of both sexes can be compared, women are still 
much more attached to the umbrella than are men; with regard to the specific 
question mentioned above (umbrella or mackintosh for use at a funeral), the 
proportion of women opting for the umbrella is never lower than 64 per cent 
(whereas it drops to a minimum of 31 per cent among young men), with one 
exception—professional women (50 per cent). Opinions among men differ 
very considerably (but much less among women) according to age; the same 
is true in all the cases in which comparisons are possible. Women seem to be 
associated with a sub-culture much more homogeneous than that of men. The 
most conservative economic and social class is that of the middle bourgeoisie; 
the professions or callings most deeply attached to tradition are those of the 
farmer and the businessman, while manual workers appear to be most ready 
to accept cultural changes. 


It is unnecessary to consider in detail the various aspects of the contribution 
that public opinion polls can make to social anthropology. In the various 
sub-divisions of this branch of study, public opinion polls can provide practical 
data to supplement the statistical, ethnographical, historical and other parti- 
culars which have been used in study for a long time past. Such data are 


1 This survey, like the previous one, was organized by the Institut Frangais pour l’Etude des Marchés. 
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essential for any science concerned with the material world, any science 
laying claim to practical subject matter. From another point of view they may 
have a still more technical function in the experimental method as applied 
to social problems, since they enable us to test in practice the hypotheses that 
uncontrolled observations and thought have suggested. 

It is not difficult to discover the features accounting for the possibilities 
opened up by public opinion polls. There are two such features; in the first 
place, the material which they provide is representative and, in the second 
place, it is the result of direct contact with people. The only other material 
having the same representative character on which sociology can draw is that 
provided by census statistics; these, however, are so expensive and involve so 
much work that no sociologist has ever felt himself able to organize them for 
his own purposes, still less to carry them out himself. Sample surveys, on the 
other hand, are speedy and necessitate only comparatively small resources. In 
another respect, sample surveys establish a direct link with the subjects 
studied; there is no question in this case of having to rely on the intelligence 
and goodwill of an observer. We may note in passing that, as we have seen in 
the examples analysed, the replies given by the subjects are to be treated not 
as evidence but as illustrative material. 

It is to be expected that the regular use of public opinion polls will introduce 
certain new features into sociology. Firstly, it will foster the development of 
team work, with the division of labour and technical specialization that this 
type of work involves. Secondly, it will open up new possibilities for 
accumulating knowledge in this branch of study—an obvious prerequisite 
for progress. When the sampling method is regularly used in sociology, it 
will be found that it is less a question of substituting one interpretation for 
another than of securing a better definition of familiar processes, making 
descriptions more exact and ensuring better forecasts. Lastly, public opinion 
research involves the use of material resources and necessitates financial 
outlay. There are grounds for thinking that this last feature will help to bring 
about a basic change in the nature of sociological work, and to transfer our 
science from the heading of the humanities and formal sciences to that of the 
experimental sciences. 


OPINION RESEARCH AS A TOOL 
FOR INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


B. BALsTAD 


At every stage in the production and distribution of goods and services, consi- 
derations about the reactions or possible reactions of the consumers enter the 
picture. Let a manufacturer produce and market what he thinks is the perfect 
article. Let him spend a fortune on advertizing. If the consumer will not buy 
it, all his efforts have been in vain, and he will have to start all over again—if 
he is not ruined. 
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Opinion research among consumers has in the course of a comparatively 
short time become a very useful and widely used implement at the disposal of 
executives at the various stages of production and marketing. This article 
will deal with the following types of such opinion research among consumers 
1. Research before a new article is ready for the market, so-called product testing, 
2. Regular research when the article is on the market, for the purpose of 

following the development of the article in competition with the whole 

range of similar products, so-called brand trend barometers. 

. Special surveys about a particular product when it has been on the market 
for some time, to find out what the consumers like and dislike about it. 

. Surveys with a view to enabling manufacturers and others to anticipate 
fluctuations in the demand for durable consumers’ goods. 

. Measuring the extent to which advertising is being noticed by the consumers, 
so-called impact-studies. 

. Effectiveness of advertising in increasing sales, studies which may be called 
combined advertising-purchasing barometers. 


PRODUCT-TESTING 


Very frequently when a manufacturer is experimenting with a new product, 
there will be several possible solutions for him with regard to its composition, 
colour, packing, etc. Let us assume that he has at his disposal two possible main 
formulas giving rather different products. He may think that he knows which 
of the two types will be most readily accepted by the public, but he is not in 
any way sure. And what to do if his sales department is inclined to believe that 
the other type would be preferable? He can of course rely on this own judgment, 
take the risk and market the type he thinks is the right one. If his judgment 
turns out to be correct, everybody is happy. But should it prove to be wrong, 
he has made a very expensive experiment. Opinion research among consumers 
at the experimental stage of the product, i.e. before its composition has been 
finally decided upon, removes the risk the manufacturer is running of bringing 
out the wrong product. Thus in many ways its effects are similar to those of an 
insurance policy. The procedure in this type of research is that a representative 
cross-section of the prospective consumers are given neutral sample parcels 
containing the various types that are possible for the product, and requested 
to use them in the normal course instead of what they ordinarily use for the 
purpose in question. When they have had time to do this, the interviewers 
come back to them to get their preferences and opinions on all the points 
which the manufacturer wants to have clarified in connexion with each type 
tested. All this information is put together in a report telling him in detail how 
the consumers want his product to be. 

A rather similar procedure is being used to test the extent to which different 
possible advertisements for a particular product are likely to be noticed by the 
consumers. 


BRAND-TREND BAROMETERS 


This type of research is being carried out regularly, say once a month. It aims 
at giving the producer quick information about possible changes in the demand 
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| for his product and for those of his competitors, the effect of advertising 
' campaigns, lack of advertising, and similar details. The consumers are asked 


whether they have bought a certain type of product (say hair tonic) within a 
certain specified period, and if they have, which brand or brands they have 
bought. They may also be asked questions about the quantities they have 
bought. The reports give a detailed analysis of the results from the latest 
survey. In addition, trend-tables and graphs worked out on the basis of say the 
last 12 surveys enable a manufacturer to see at a glance the significant develop- 
ments in the market for the goods he is interested in. Among other things, these 
surveys give a manufacturer answers to the following questions: 

1. Are his products being used by a satisfactory proportion of the consumers 

of this type of product? 

. Are his products being used by a satisfactory number of consumers within 
the various population brackets, or are there discrepancies which ought to 
be corrected? 

. Are his products being used by a satisfactory number of consumers in 
the different parts of the country, and is the situation satisfactory both in 
town and country? 

. Which competitors are most dangerous at the moment? 

. Are there any competitors who are particularly dangerous within a certain 
income group or in a certain part of the country? . 

. Is his sales curve showing an upward or downward tendency as compared 
with the market for this product-group as a whole? 

. How large a percentage of the population does not use this particular 
type of product? 

. How many of the consumers use widely known and advertised brands 
and how many use less known local brands? 

. Are the changes in any one agent’s district so large that there is reason 
to praise or blame the agent in question? 

. Where should the advertising be concentrated in order to give the best 
possible results? 


SPECIAL SURVEYS 


These suveys provide executives in industry and trade with answers to any 
questions they want to ask about the products they are selling, from the only 
people who can really give these answers, viz. the consumers. The problems 
to be faced vary widely from industry to industry. For one manufacturer one 
single problem may be all-important at the moment. For instance, what will 
be the effect for the tooth-paste producer of the appearance of a new tooth-paste 
with chlorophyll? Another producer may be faced with a whole complex of 
problems. The demand for his product may be falling off both absolutely and 
relatively. What is wrong with the product? Is it not effective for its purpose, 
is there something wrong with its colour, smell, packing, price, or what is it? 
Perhaps the advertising stresses the wrong things, or the distribution is not 
effective? The consumers will be in a position to give him his answers, 
particularly those consumers who have previously used his product but who 
have now switched over to a competitive brand. A very effective technique 
in such cases is to request the consumers to give a comparison on all vital 
points between his product and say an increasingly used competitive brand. 
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The consumer will then actually explain which qualities in the other brand he adv 
prefers to the same types of qualities in his brand, and why he prefers hav 
them. The consumer will also state in which respects he finds his product I 
superior to the other one, and why he thinks it is superior in those foll 
respects. I. 
2. 

ANTICIPATION OF FLUCTUATIONS IN DEMAND 3. 

Nobody will claim for these kinds of surveys that they have solved the problem ‘ 

of forecasting the various phases of the trade-cycle. But experience has shown 

that consumers have a pretty good idea of what is going to happen to prices 5. 

at any time, a fact which will in itself have a certain influence on the price 

level! If the majority of consumers anticipate rising prices, they will have a 6. 

tendency to lay in stocks of certain types of durable consumers’ goods. This will 

increase demand, and consequently have the effect of giving prices an impetus 

upward. Conversely, when the majority of the consumers anticipate falling F 7. 

prices they tend to put off making purchases of goods which they do not 

absolutely need right away. 8. 
This type of research aims at giving two main types of information: g. 

1. To give an idea of what is going to happen to the general price level. 

Usual questions asked to achieve this end are such as: ‘‘Do you think prices 10. 
will rise, fall or remain stable in the course of the next six months?” “Do FF 11. 
you think unemployment will increase or diminish in the course of the f 
next six months?” ‘‘Do you think this is the time to buy expensive goods 

such as washing-machines, vacuum-cleaners, bicycles, etc., or do you think 

it is better to put off making such purchases? 

2. To evaluate future demand for particular commodities. A usual type of COM 
question in this connexion is: ‘‘Have you definite plans of buying... (a refri- 
gerator, fur coat, shoes, etc.) in the course of the next six months?” As 

The results of these types of surveys give trade and industry early warnings anc 

of fluctuations in demand which may be expected, and they can take measures sup 

to adapt their production and sales policies accordingly. this 
effe 
is f 

IMPACT-STUDIES que 

act 

What kinds of advertisements do people notice? What do they notice in to : 

advertisements? Which positions in newspapers and magazines are most bra 

effective from an advertising point of view? Correct answers to these and wh: 

similar questions are of vital importance to every advertiser. 4 
Opinion research among consumers can furnish the answers. A much- ae 

used technique is briefly as follows: Shortly after the appearance of a certain 

issue of a particular newspaper or magazine a representative cross-section of | 

readers are contacted. They are first asked whether they have read anything Th 

in the particular paper or magazine. If they have, but with no opportunity of | 
of looking at the paper when answering, they are asked which advertisements wet 
they can remember. They are then handed a list of all the advertisements apy 
which appear in the paper in question (so-called aided recall), and asked pro 






which of them they can remember having noticed. Finally they are requested 
to give as detailed a description as they possibly can of every single 
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advertisement they say they have noticed, thus having to prove whether they 

have actually noticed the advertisement or not. 

Detailed analysis of the answers given to these questions produces the 
following types of information: 

1. Percentages of readers who have noticed one or more advertisements in 
different advertising media. 

2, Average number of advertisements noticed per reader. 

3. For every single advertisement appearing in the paper in question, the 
extent to which it has been noticed. 

4. Characteristics of the most noticed advertisements throughout a long 
period of research. 

5. Detailed descriptions of what has actually been noticed in each advertise- 
ment. 

6. The extent to which, on an average, the advertisements on each page of 
the paper have been noticed. This gives data to enable comparisons 
between the various pages from an advertising point of view. 

7. Effectiveness of coloured advertisements as compared with black-and- 
white ones. 

8. Influence of size of the advertisement. 

g. Position on the page—upper left quarter, upper right, lower left, lower 
right. 

10. Illustration—no illustration, what difference does it make? 

11. Type of illustration used for various product groups (e.g. “‘ladies’ legs” 
as illustration for nylon stockings, “bottle and glass” for wine and 
spirits, etc.) 


COMBINED ADVERTISING-PURCHASING BAROMETERS 


As the name indicates, these surveys are a combination of brand barometers 
and impact studies. A whole battery of questions are asked. In addition to 
supplying the types of information outlined above under these types of surveys, 
this special type of research aims at giving some measurable expression of the 
effectiveness of various types of advertising in increasing sales. This information 
is produced through cross-tabulations between the answers given to different 
questions. Thus the consumers answer this difficult question of effectiveness 
actually without knowing themselves that they are so doing. Their answers 
to simple questions about which advertisements they have noticed and which 
brands of goods they have purchased, provide the raw material for the some- 
what more complex tables that are the ultimate end of the studies. 
The reports give the following parallel sets of tables: 
1. Percentages that have bought certain brands of goods, calculated on the 
basis of those who have noticed advertising for the same brands. 

2. Similar percentages in the groups which have not noticed advertising. 
These parallel sets of tables are given, or may be given, separately on the basis 
of advertising in different kinds of advertising media, such as newspapers, 
weeklies, magazines, posters, films, etc., thus also providing material to 
appraise the relative effectiveness of these media for advertising certain 
products or groups of products. 
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CONCLUSION 


This article does not claim to give an exhaustive picture of opinion research 
in its function of solving problems in marketing, advertising and related 
commercial activities. Practically every problem which the researcher is 
asked to tackle contains special elements calling for a more or less individual 
approach in each case. A further consequence of this, and of the fact that 
this type of systematic research among consumers is a rather young science, 
is that there is constant development in the field. It is hoped that this article 
may at least give a general impression of the possibilities that this kind of 
research offers. Expressed briefly, the end aimed at by all the various types 
of it, is to furnish executives in trade and industry with facts—in an important 
field where they have until recently to a great extent had to rely solely on 
judgment or mere guesswork. 


A SHORT BIBLIOGRAPHY 
ON PUBLIC OPINION 1945-53 


Joseph GotDsEN and Jean Dusosc. 


This bibliography, of a highly selective character, deals mainly with works published 
in the United States and Western Europe. Items have been included covering a very 
wide range of topics. It is realized, however, that some major works had to be omitted, 
if dealing with subjects already covered by other items in the bibliography. No article 
is listed from the two major American journals Public Opinion Quarterly and Journalism 
Quarterly, it being assumed that those about to embark on a study of public opinion 
will consult these periodicals, which contain so many relevant papers. 

Mr. Joseph Goldsen, of the Rand Corporation, has contributed the literature ap- 
pearing in English, and Mr. Jean Dubosc, of the Institut Frangais d’Opinion Publique, 
has contributed the literature appearing in French and other European languages. 
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——. ‘‘La Crise des Rapports Franco-Allemands, une Enquéte.”’ Documents: revue men- 
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KecsKEMETI, Paul and Lerires, Nathan. ‘‘Some Psychological Hypotheses on Nazi 
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: GirarD, A. and Bastipe, Henri. “‘Une Enquéte sur le Logement des Jeunes Ménages 
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——. ‘Une Photographie Politique de la France: la derniére enquéte de Il’I.F.O.P.”’ 
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B. RESEARCH INSTITUTES 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1951 AND 1952 
CONVENTIONS OF WAPOR 


INTRODUCTION 


The World Association for Public Opinion Research had its genesis six years ago in 
the colourful former mining town of Central City, Colorado—now a summer resort, 
about 60 miles from Denver, U.S.A. There, approximately 75 teachers, practitioners 
and users of public opinion research gathered in the summer of 1946 to exchange 
ideas, to report on their work, and to lay plans for formal association. 

The Central City Conference had been called by the late Harry H. Field, director 
of the non-profit National Opinion Research Center, then affiliated with the University 
of Denver, and a former director of the British Institute of Public Opinion. A man of 
far-seeing vision, Harry Field Jooked forward to the day when public opinion research 
would achieve recognized professional status as a branch of the social sciences, and he 
was impressed with the need, if that day were to arrive, for professional association and 
standards among all those concerned with the new field. He was impressed, too, with 
the prospects for research growth abroad with the close of the war, and with the 
importance of international collaboration among all opinion research specialists. 
Indeed, it was in pursuit of this latter goal, while on a visit to European social research 
centres, that Harry Field was tragically killed in an aeroplane crash in the fall of 1946. 

At the time the Central City Conference was called, association in the field of public 
opinion research was something of a radical suggestion, although the need for it, even 
in the U.S.A., was apparent. Only one scholarly journal, the Public Opinion Quarterly, 
was normally available for the presentation of public opinion research findings and 
problems. Social scientists in the universities, teaching the various courses useful in 
public opinion research—psychology, sociology, statistics, marketing, political sci- 
ence, etc.—were largely cut off from the practical survey practitioners. The various 
market, consumer and opinion research agencies were generally thriving, but each 
went its own way and “‘trade secrets’’ were jealously guarded. There was little exchange 
of findings or methods, and no concerted attack on the many problems which concerned 
them all equally. As a natural consequence of the foregoing situation, those individuals 
who were in a position to commission and use public opinion surveys—the research 
directors of government agencies, of communications media, of business and industry 
groups—had much difficulty in judging the quality of research proposals and in gaining 
access to the best thinking going on in the field. 

Concurrently, because of a lack of association and personal interchange of views, 
there were often petty jealousies and bickerings. Academicians would criticize the 
commercial and applied researchers for the superficiality of their methods, the triviality 
of the problems they worked on, or their failure to utilize basic social science theory 
in their survey design and analysis. Applied researchers, on the other hand, tended to 
regard the professors as academic and over-critical, and unacquainted with the practical 
difficulties of carrying out large-scale sampling studies. Even within these groups, 
there were sometimes bitter rivalries and misunderstandings. Mathematicians would 
complain that public opinion surveys over-stressed social and psychological theory 
while ignoring the principles of good sample design; psychologists would criticize 


1 Published by Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
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efforts to reduce sampling error, while much larger errors were being introduced 
| through failure to utilize the principles of their particular discipline. 


If there was need for association in the U.S.A., the need was even more urgent on 
a world-wide basis. Public opinion research enjoyed a considerable boom all over the 
globe following World War II. In countries where it had been previously carried on, 
post-war problems gave it new impetus; in other countries where it had been discon- 
tinued during the Nazi occupation, it was resumed with renewed vigour; and in still 
other countries, it sprinciples and methods were for the first time introduced. Under the 
American occupation in Japan, literally scores of public opinion agencies sprang up 
there, while in Italy, India, Indonesia, Israel—to name only a few—in 1946 plans 


' were under way, or had even been completed, for the sampling and interviewing of 
" representative cross-sections of the population on social, political and economic issues. 


The Gallup Institutes were regularly polling the populations of 10 countries in Europe 


' and South America, and the newly formed International Public Opinion Research 


Organization, directed by Elmo C. Wilson and under the guidance of Elmo Roper, was 


_ carrying on surveys in nine countries, mostly in South America. 


Yet in some countries, only one, two or three individuals were designing and carrying 
out stirveys, and these were largely cut off from their colleagues in other parts of the 


| world. There was need for an international journal, to which all could contribute and 


which could carry research news to all countries; for efforts toward setting up minimum 


' standards of good survey research; and for a centra] agency which could encourage 
| research throughout the world, arrange for periodic conferences, assist in the training 


of students of public opinion research, provide consultant services to national govern- 
ments and international agencies, and accumulate a library of research records and 


| findings. 


Out of the Central City Conference came a planning committee, charged with the 


' task of creating an international association of individuals concerned with public 


opinion research. The following year, in a conference at Williams College in Mas- 
sachusetts, U.S.A., attended by 200 individuals from 13 different nations, WAPOR— 


' the World Association for Public Opinion Research—was formally organized. Its first 
' president was Jean Stoetzel, director of the French Institute of Public Opinion. At that 


same meeting AAPOR—the American Association for Public Opinion Research—was 


_ also endowed with a constitution and set upon its way. 


WAPOR’s first annual conference as an organization occurred in a joint meeting 
with the American group at Eagles Mere, Pennsylvania, in 1948. Here the association’s 
constitution was formally adopted and the first committee reports were heard. The 
practice of meeting in alternate years in Europe was begun in 1949 when the WAPOR 


| sessions were held in Paris in conjunction with the newly formed European Society for 


Opinion Surveys and Market Research (ESOMAR). The 1950 conference took place 
at Lake Forest College, Illinois, in association with AAPOR, and in 1951 the group 
met with ESOMAR at Tunbridge Wells, England. In 1952 the meetings were again 
held in America with AAPOR, at Vassar College. 

WAPOR is an association of individuals and is prohibited by its constitution from 
carrying out any research as an organization. Rather its purposes are to establish and 
promote international contacts in the opinion research field and to further the use of 
high standards of sample surveying in national and international affairs. Progress in 
these purposes, while appreciable, is nevertheless somewhat slower than we all would 
like. 

Political pressure by national governments has often prevented public opinion 
experts from a number of countries from participating in the annual conferences. 
Currency restrictions and the costs of international travel have kept more than a 
handful of Americans from attending the meetings in Europe, and have made it possible 
for even fewer Europeans to attend the meetings in America—while researchers from 
other parts of the world have usually found it almost impossible to participate personally 
in any of the gatherings. The organization’s own lack of funds has so far prevented it 
from doing all it would wish in such matters as personnel training, the encouragement 
of basic research, maintenance of a library of survey findings, etc. 
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Yet much solid progress has been made. Membership continues to grow, and had 
reached 139 at the last count. While small, it represents, as the Secretary says, “‘the 
leadership of the surveying profession around the world’’. First in the International 
Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research’ and now in the International Social Science Belletin, 
the proceedings of the WAPOR conventions and research articles by various members 
have been published for the enlightenment and stimulation of opinion research workers 
all over the world. During the past year, WAPOR has acted as consultant to Unesco 
and has sponsored a three-nation survey designed to measure the effects of an educational 
campaign for the Declaration of Human Rights, by means of before-and-after polls 
conducted by three national surveying organizations. The annual conferences, held 
alternately in each hemisphere, have established and strengthened international 
contacts, not only through the formal sessions in which representatives of many nations 
have participated, but perhaps even more through the informal exchanges and discus. 
sions which inevitably occur during the three or four days of meetings. And most 
important, WAPOR has given a feeling of integration and solidarity to the opinion 
research profession. Problems are being attacked jointly, interdisciplinary barriers are 
being broken down, academicians and professional poll-takers are co-operating on 
research projects, and no one who is seriously concerned with public opinion problems 
need feel cut off from his colleagues in other parts of the world. 


PROCEEDINGS 


Proceedings of the 1948, 1949 and 1950 conferences have been reported in the Jnter- 
national Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research. We submit here an account of the papers 
read at the 1951 and 1952 conventions, and of the proceedings of the association’s 
business meetings during those years. 

The following reports constitute abstracts of the papers read at the various con- 
ference sessions. The editor regrets that in most cases it was not possible to submit 
the abstract to each speaker for his approval. Any injustices committed by virtue of 
the abridgement are thus the full responsibility of the editor. In a few cases, either 
because the paper was delivered extemporaneously and no notes were taken, or because 
copies of the paper could not be obtained, no abstracts were possible. Here we have 
sometimes been able to take advantage of the abridgements contained in the 
Proceedings of the 1951 ESOMAR Conference,? which met jointly with WAPOR in 
that year; but in several instances, information as to the contents of the papers was 
completely unavailable. 

One hundred and fifteen delegates from 15 different nations attended the joint 
meetings of WAPOR and ESOMAR in the town of Tunbridge Wells in September 1951. 
The countries represented give an impressive picture of the world-wide interest in 
public opinion research: Belgium, Denmark, France, Holland, India, Indonesia, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, United States of 
America, Western Germany. Similarly, the subject matter of the WAPOR sessions 
attests not only to the range of problems which beset the opinion research profession, 
but also to the contributions it has been able to make both to the solution of practical 
administrative problems and to the development of social science theory. The joint 
AAPOR-WAPOR meetings at Vassar were attended by almost 300 public opinion 
researchers, but because of the small number of non-American delegates, only one of 
the conference’s I1 sessions was assigned exclusively to WAPOR. That session, as 
well as the actions of the association’s business meeting, is reported here. The 
proceedings of the remainder of the Vassar conference will be published in a forthcoming 
issue of the Public Opinion Quarterly, official organ of AAPOR. 


1 Published by The Social Sciences, Donato Guerra 1, Desp. 207, Mexico, D.F., Mexico. Publication recently 
suspended. 

® Issued by the ESOMAR Secretariat, February 1952: c/o Chr. Ditley Reventlow, Dronn, Tvaergade 29, Copen- 
hagen K, Denmark. We give special thanks for the many instances in which we have been permitted to draw 
upon these proceedings. 
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As an aid to the reader, accounts of each of the eight WAPOR sessions during the 
two conferences are presented consecutively hereafter. Then follow the proceedings 
of the 1951 and 1952 business meetings. 

The editor expresses his deep appreciation to the members of the Publications 
Committee who have assisted him in this task; to Ann F. Brunswick of the National 
Opinion Research Center, U.S.A., who abstracted most of the papers submitted; to 
Louis Moss of The Social Survey, England, for obtaining copies of many of the papers 
which would not otherwise have been available; and to John F. Maloney, Jan Stapel 
and Stuart C. Dodd, officers of WAPOR, who have unfailingly provided helpful 
guidance to the Publications Committee. 


PROBLEMS OF THE INTERVIEWER AND INTERVIEWING (Tunbridge Wells, 1951) 


This was a joint meeting with ESOMAR, under the chairmanship of John F. Maloney, 
research director of the Reader’s Digest and President of WAPOR. Maloney hailed the 
occasion as the first joint symposium of the two societies on an aspect of public opinion 
research which will always be of crucial importance. The four speakers were C. A. Moser 
lecturer in statistics at the London School of Economics; S. Oreanu of Research 
Services, Ltd., London; J. J. M. Van Tulder of the Nederlandse Stichting voor 
Statistiek, The Hague; and Henry Durant, Director of the British Institute of Public 
Opinion. 


Some Current Research on Survey Methodology (C. A. Moser) 


Moser’s paper discussed some of the methodological research being carried on by 
the Division of Research Techniques at the London School of Economics. The Division 
was established in October 1949 with the help of funds from the Nuffield Foundation 
and was the first university department in the United Kingdom to concern itself with 
survey methodology on an organized, systematic scale. 

Commenting on the advantages and limitations of academic research on survey 
methodology, Moser conceded that one disadvantage was the necessary reliance on 
amateur, rather than professional personnel, for such operations as interviewing and 
coding. Although the performance of amateur personnel can be profitably studied, it 
is generally more desirable that academic research in survey methodology should 
approximate as closely as possible to the current professional standards. One of the main 
advantages of academic research, however, is that the university researcher is not 
limited by a relationship with a client and can proceed at his own pace and in his 
own way. Furthermore, he has ample personnel available and is able to set up well 
planned and properly designed experiments. Moser suggested that university pro- 
grammes should normally be devoted to large-scale or long-range research projects 
which, because of time pressure or lack of available funds, are beyond the reach of 
practising agencies. The speaker also urged the development of co-operative arrange- 
ments with professional surveyors and noted that five of the country’s leading survey 
organizations are represented on the Division’s planning committee and participate 
fully in its research projects. 

The first project of the Division of Research Techniques was an experiment designed 
0 compare the performance of amateur v. professional interviewers. Evaluation of 
interviewer performance is a complex matter, and this particular study was restricted 
‘0a simple measure of response rates on different types of questions, different forms of 
shedule, and in different localities. Since results of this study have been reported,} 
Moser merely brought out two general points. First, although the purpose of the study 
was solely methodological, care was nevertheless taken to select questions of some 


‘J. Durbin and A. Stuart, “Differences in Response Rates of Experienced and Inexperienced Interviewers’, 
J.R.S.S., 1951; H. S. Booker and S. T. Davis, “Differences between Experienced and Inexperienced Inter- 
Viewers in the Results Obtained,” J.R.S.S., 1952. 
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substantive or sociological value, thus permitting the work to have an important by. 
product. Secondly, the experiment was designed on a factorial lay-out following the 
principles of R. A. Fisher. The speaker noted that this design has been more commonly 
used in agricultural research, while social scientists have tended to use the classical 
design in which one variable is allowed to vary while all others are held constant, 
Moser noted that this sort of experiment is not only inefficient but an abstraction from 
reality. “‘It is much more realistic to plan experiments on the basis that variables 
interact with each other, and it is the beauty of the factorial experiment that com. 
parisons can be made between all the combinations of all the variables under study.” 

A current project of the Division is a comparison of coding errors and variability 
between amateur and professional coders, while work is also going on in the area of 
quota v. probability sampling. The latter is a co-operative venture involving both 
government organizations, which favour the probability method, and market and 
opinion researchers, with whom the quota technique is popular. Moser noted that 
controversy over the two methods has been prevalent for many years, with very little 
experimental evidence available. The Division’s present research on this subject is of 
a long-term nature and consists of three broad stages. 

First is a survey of current practices in Great Britain, where information has been 
obtained from leading survey agencies concerning their standard quota controls, lo- 
cation of interviewers, restrictions on filling quotas, field organization, checks employed, 
refusals, and general field practice. Secondly, results from the two types of sampling 
designs are being compared on a continuing basis. Where the same or similar questions 
are asked at approximately the same times under the two sampling methods, the results 
are noted; and the survey agencies are co-operating in asking identical classification 
questions on such items as age, occupation, etc. One problem, of course, is the absence 
of a criterion of validity when differences are revealed, but this should be remedied 
when census results become available. The third and chief part of the project involves 
specially designed experimental studies. Their precise nature will depend on results 
of the two previous stages, but three main sources of bias in quota sampling may 
provide fruitful study. They are errors or biases in the definition or nature of the quota 
controls, unrepresentativeness within the quota cells, and biases due to the peculiarity 
of the interview situation. Moser indicated that the second of these is perhaps of crucial 
importance, and raised the following problems: In quota sampling, are certain types 
of people or certain areas systematically under-or over-represented? If so, how does 
this come about and how can it be counteracted? How do such biases, if they exist, 
affect the data collected? Greatly needed, according to the speaker, is more evidence 
on refusal rates, the effect of the place in which the respondent is interviewed (home ». 
elsewhere), improved training of interviewers in quota sampling, and better checks on 
the validity of the interviews. 


The Theory and Practice of Depth Interviews (S. Oreanu) 


Oreanu cautioned at the outset that the term ‘‘depth”’ has the unfortunate connotation 
that all important ideas lie so deep that they can only be brought up to consciousness 
through considerable effort. It thus implies that any idea which is easily expressed 
must be superficial and that people are largely unconscious of their real motives and 
attitudes. On the contrary, in Oreanu’s view, ‘‘We shall save ourselves a great deal of 
wasted effort by assuming that people are fully conscious of the reasons for their 
behaviour, unless we have cause to believe otherwise’’. The term “‘depth interview” is 
merely a less clumsy means of describing an interview in which not all the questions 
are prescribed on the questionnaire and some freedom is allowed to the interviewer. 

The technique is particularly suitable in cases in which people need to be encouraged 
to co-operate or are reluctant to talk freely. The interviewer generally guides the 
interview but in a non-directive manner. The respondent follows the line of his own 
thoughts, so far as these are relevant to the subject of the interview, while the interviewer 
acts as prompter and sympathetic listener. The technique stems from psychiatric and 
clinical practice and may be considered a modified free association technique. Depth 
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interviews have been particularly useful in the analysis of propaganda effects. Merton’s 
“focused interview’’, for example, is directed at revivifying the emotions the respondent 
felt at the time of the original experience or exposure to the stimulus. In commercial 
research, depth interviews have been used to analyse the underlying basis for sales 
appeal, and they are frequently used in all types of survey research to supplement the 
findings of quantitative techniques. 

Attacks against the technique have often been based on a distrust for ‘‘introspective”’ 
methods by those who believe that motivations are unconscious or involuntary and not 
subject to recall. Oreanu suggested that this argument has weight to the extent that 
people may not be aware of the reasons for their behaviour or opinions in relatively 
casual or minor matters, and that depth interviews will probably not be useful on 
subjects which are considered of little importance by the respondent. He noticed, 
however, that the same argument would apply with even greater effect to highly 
structured questionnaires or indeed to almost any effort to probe into the whys and 
wherefores of opinion. The further argument that depth interviews are not subject to 
quantification is not regarded by the speaker as a valid one. The data can be quantified 
if the interviews have been given some direction and care has been taken to ask the 
same questions of every respondent. But since one of the major values of depth interviews 
lies in exploratory and pilot research preparatory to larger-scale, quantitative studies, 
and in procuring explanatory and ciarifying information which can be applied to 
findings of statistical methods, the quantification of depth data is often not even desired. 
For many purposes, their main value lies in suggesting hypotheses, turning up unsus- 
pected variables, or qualifying the findings produced by quantitative methods. 

A further use of depth interviews is in investigating the meaning of seemingly simple 
questions, to see how they are actually perceived by respondents. A relevant study by 
Eysenck and Crown on national stereotypes was cited in this connexion. Respondents 
were given a list of adjectives with which to characterize different nationality groups, 
and the usual stereotypes were attributed. But respondents were then asked to record 
some of the things that came to their mind as they performed this task. Results revealed 
that the respondents were well aware of the stereotyped nature of their responses, that 
they often felt they had no real basis for judgment concerning many of the nationality 
groups, and that they simply fell back on standard portraits which they recognized as 
biased and prejudiced. Oreanu suggested that many other types of question frequently 
used in survey research will in time have to be looked at afresh in the light of data gained 
from introspection. 

An important practical consideration in using the depth interview technique is the 
problem of recording the material elicited from the respondent. Ideally, a wire or tape 
recorder would be used to ensure a verbatim account, but since this is seldom feasible, 
the task must be assigned to an interviewer who performs it manually. Inevitably, 
distortions and omissions will occur in the record unless the interviewer is mentally 
alert and highly trained. Oreanu recommended higher pay and more intensive training 
for depth interviewers, but was inclined not to believe that specialized social science 
training is indispensable. ‘“The technique of questioning requires intelligence and tact 
rather than an acquaintance with social theory, and it may be well to have the interview 
obtained by someone who will not colour the raw material with sociological and psycho- 
logical concepts.’’ One other practical problem involved in the use of depth interviews 
relates to the possible bias arising from respondent selection. A higher degree of co- 
operation is required in the depth interview, and it may well be, for example, that in a 
study dealing with race prejudice, those people who are most free of prejudice will be 
most willing to give their views. One means of handling this problem is to incorporate 
a simple attitude scale within the framework of the depth interview. 


A Statistical Control on the Validity of the Age-Group to which the Interviewee belongs (F. 7. M. 
van Tulder) 


Van Tulder described a technique which has been used by his agency for checking on 
the care and honesty with which interviewers fil! their quotas of particular age groups. 
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Four age groups (18-27, 28-39, 40-53 and 54 up), each of which contains an equal 
proportion of the national population, are assigned to interviewers, with instructions 
to obtain an equal number of respondents in each group. The particular breaking 
points are used, precisely because of this equality feature, since it makes the interviewer’s 
task easier and provides equal margins of sampling error for each age group. It is 
recognized that interviewers will sometimes guess a respondent’s age wrongly and that 
some deviations are to be expected, especially when the interviewer comes down to his 
last two or three respondents which must fit particular cells in his quota. 

Yet is was noticed that when interviewers’ completed quotas were received, they 
were almost always accurately filled in every respect. Scarcely any deviations were 
reported, and the distribution was so similar to the theoretical age distribution that the 
survey directors suspected either cheating or incorrect estimates of age on the part of 
the field staff. Some control was felt necessary to check the accuracy of interviewers’ 
statements of age, and the technique decided upon was to instruct the interviewer to 
report not only the person’s age group, but also his precise age. From a theoretical 
curve, it could then be estimated to what extent the survey’s results approximated to 
the actual age distribution. 

Examination of the results revealed an under-sampling of the extremes—persons 
between 18 and 20, and persons over 70 years of age. But this was considered to be a 
more or less general phenomenon, and plausible reasons could be mustered to explain 
it: young people are less likely to be found at home, old people are more likely to be 
unavailable through illness, etc. More important, however, were clearly apparent 
*‘peaks’’ in the age distribution near 27-28 years, 39-40 years and 53-54 years, a 
systematic deviation from the expected at the limits of each age group. The logical 
explanation was that interviewers sometimes arbitrarily assigned respondents to the 
age group in which they were needed to fill a quota. And, if the respondent was younger 
than he should have been, from the interviewer’s standpoint, he was assigned to the 
lowest age of the next higher group; if he was older than expected, his age was lowered 
to the highest age of the group below. Thus, the interviewer could fill his assigned 
quota and still minimize the fraud by shifting the respondent only a few years in age. 

The next problem was to weed out those interviewers who were consistently cheating 
in this manner. Interviewers who had more than a few respondents of the suspect ages 
were noted on each survey, and after a number of successive surveys, certain patterns 
were revealed. Those interviewers who consistently seemed to be manipulating the age 
of their respondents were dropped from the staff, but as van Tulder pointed out, such a 
control catches only the ‘‘verge’’ cheaters. It does not reveal those who falsify more 
broadly. 

The speaker noted two beneficial effects which resulted from use of this technique. 
First, it enabled the agency to spot those interviewers who were consistently falsifying 
the age data and to avoid hiring them on future surveys. Secondly, and perhaps more 
important, it suggested that over-rigorous instructions to interviewers are likely to 
encourage cheating rather than to produce superior work. If interviewers are given 
what they consider impossible tasks and no deviation is allowed, the natural result 
is falsification. On the other hand, if they are assigned reasonable goals and if the survey 
directors realize that specific situations may sometimes make rigid adherence to 
specifications impossible, they are more likely to work conscientiously. 


Questionnaire, Interviewers and Interviewing (Henry Durant)} 


Durant stressed the interdependence of interviewer performance and questionnaire 
design. His own agency, like most other market and opinion research companies, relies 
on part-time interviewers who are at liberty to accept or refuse an assignment, and he is 
thus very conscious of the relationship between the nature of the questionnaire and the 
quality of the field work. Durant made the point that the same relationship is present 
in the case of salaried, full-time interviewers who must accept whatever is assigned to 


1 Summarized from account in ESOMAR Proceedings. 
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them, but it is masked by their inability to select the work they do. He cited the experi- 
ment conducted by the London School of Economics, in which full-time interviewers 
from a government agency, part-time interviewers from Durant’s own institute, and 
student interviewers from the London School, each applied three different question- 
naires to randomly selected samples. The student group differed in their performance 
from the other two groups of interviewers, but more important, there were differences 
in all three groups related to the questionnaire itself. 

Durant mentioned also the danger that interviewers working under quota sampling 
controls will tend to avoid less educated people if the questionnaire is long and 
complicated, because of the danger that the questions will not be understood or the 
respondents will lose interest. As a consequence, the sample may be distorted; thus, 
the nature of the questionnaire also affects the accuracy of the sample. Further, the 
subtler forms of interviewer bias operate according to the nature of the inquiry. If the 
interviewer regards the surveys as a pointless one or certain questions as silly, he will 
not be likely to do a good job. If the survey has strong social implications or if certain 
questions are regarded as ‘‘loaded’’, some interviewers will be critical and hence more 
likely either to influence the replies of their respondents or to emphasize certain aspects 
of the responses in their recording of the answers. The speaker concluded by warning 
that any investigation into interviewers’ performance which is divorced from the nature 
of the questionnaire must be very careful indeed in dreawing conclusions. 


COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH (Tunbridge Wells, 1951) 


This was the second and final joint session with ESOMAR. The chairman was Sir 
Francis Meynell, who has been editor of a national daily newspaper and is a leading 
expert on topography. During the war Sir Francis, who had been seconded to the Board 
of Trade, instituted continuous market research into war-time consumer needs and was 
perhaps the first government official in the United Kingdom to make use of sample 
surveys. He was also responsible for ‘‘Food Facts’’, probably the biggest undertaking 
in mass communications put out by the Ministry of Food during the war and immediate 
post-war years. In a brief talk, Sir Francis dealt with the relationships between the civil 
servant and the researcher, and emphasized how necessary it is not to forget that people 
are individuals and have individual requirements which must not be ignored in 
legislating for the mass. 

The speakers were Dr. Peter Smolensky of Service d’Enquétes de la GFM, Ziirich; 
Robert Silvey, head of the British Broadcasting Corporation’s audience research; Leo 
Lowenthal of the U.S. Department of State’s ‘‘Voice of America’’; and Gerhardt 
Saenger of the Department of Psychology, New York University. We are indebted to 
the ESOMAR Proceedings for the first three of these four papers. 


Investigating the Standard of Living and Consumer Habits of Newspaper Readers (Peter 
Smolensky ) 


The purpose in analysing both from the economic and the ‘‘qualitative’? angle the 
reading public of particular newspapers and periodicals is to provide information 
about the purchasing power of the average subscriber family. Such information is 
obtained to enlighten advertisers in those publications as to their sales potentialities 
through that medium. As a result, the fullest possible data are needed concerning 
the reader’s buying capacity (purchasing power) and his inclination to spend what 
money he has (buying urge). Determination of these two paramount factors, which 
primarily dictate all purchases made by the public, demands the study of certain 
objective features. In a study for the Schweizerischer Beobachter, the following criteria 
were used: number of rooms occupied; ownership of expensive electrical equipment 
such as automatic washers or refrigerators; number of domestic machines and 
appliances; ownership of motor vehicles; types of sports or hobbies favoured; use of 
cosmetics; nature and duration of holiday trips. To present the survey results in a form 
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readily understandable to the layman, four different types of presentation were used: 
photographs with captions; a general preface summarizing the main figures; a detailed 
commentary subdivided into appropriate sections by vignettes in the form of artistic 
symbols, and a fully itemized collection of tables inserted in the appendix for specially 
interested readers. 


Some Problems involved in measuring the Comprehensibility of Broadcasts (Robert Silvey) 


Silvey noted that some radio broadcasts are intended to convey information or ideas, 
and it thus becomes important to measure their success or failure in that respect, 
The necessary data for judging the success of an information broadcast are the propor- 
tion of the target audience which is induced to listen, and the extent to which the 
listeners have comprehended the broadcast’s content. Sampling estimates of the size 
of the audience are fairly readily obtained, but the measurement of ‘‘comprehensibility” 
involves a number of problems. Among the possible techniques are asking the listener 
to give an unprompted account of what he remembers of the programme’s content, 
confronting him with a series of questions based on the broadcast, or inviting him to 
indicate the correct answers in a series of multiple-choice questions. But what validity 
have these techniques? Do any give respondents undue ‘‘help”’ in answering? Are they 
unfair to any particular types of respondent? What are their relative merits from the 
standpoint of rapport during the interview and of the interpretation of replies? The 
speaker remarked that the listener’s previous knowledge of the subject of the broadcast 
and his interest in it, his intelligence and vocabulary, are clearly relevant to a study 
of his comprehension, but that these too are not easy to establish cheaply, accurately 
and quickly. He noted that listeners often refer to broadcasts as ‘‘interesting’’ or ‘‘not 
interesting’’, and speculated that if this reaction should prove related to comprehension, 
the finding would be of great practical usefulness. Finally, there are administrative 
problems involved in measuring comprehension of brodcasts. How can the co-operation 
of representative listeners best be secured? What are the relative merits of individual 
interviews in the respondent’s home and the administration of tests to selected groups 
in some central location? Recent and current studies of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation’s ‘‘Home Service’? were used to illustrate the problems cited. 


The Evaluation of International Broadcasting (Leo Lowenthal) 


Lowenthal described some of the procedures and problems of the Program Evaluation 
Branch of the U.S. Department of State, which is charged with evaluating the effective- 
ness of all phases of the ‘‘Voice of America’’, conducted by the International Broadcasting 
Division of the Department. The speaker noted that the difficulties and methods of 
this research are similar to those involved in domestic communications research, in 
that the general task is to determine precisely what is said, to whom, and with what 
effect. But additional challenges lie in the fact that the objects of research are nationals 
of another country and that the topic of the research is the complex stuff of personal 
political attitudes. The question of what is said can be largely answered by quantitative 
content analysis, but some aspects of content demand qualitative analysis, which has 
certain limitations. Establishing precise relationships between specific programme 
messages and observed effects poses another challenge. The question of who is listening 
can be answered in some areas by polling, but there are other areas where adequate 
population statistics do not exist and sampling is difficult, or where social research 
is almost entirely unknown, or where foreign sponsored research is politically unfeasible. 
Challenges arise in areas where mass communications media do not exist; further, the 
nature of the effects is extremely complex. In some degree these problems have been met 
by using qualified judges and substitute respondents, and by instituting quasi-anthropo- 
logical research in areas where mass communication is still a novelty. But these 
techniques still demand considerable refinement. 
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Audience Reaction to Controversial Material (Gerhardt Saenger) 


The speaker described a pilot study, sponsored jointly by New York University and 
the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai Brith to investigate the reactions of children 
to radio dramatizations of an anti-prejudice nature. Two different radio scripts were 
employed, to explore their differential effects in terms of attention holding, inducement 
of effect, development of understanding, acceptance of the message, and educational 
value. The scripts differed in three major respects: in the first the prejudiced person 
achieved insight into his biased attitudes and behaviour and ‘‘reformed”’, while in 
the second there was no such happy ending. Secondly, the action in the first script 
was within the experience of all socio-economic groups, whereas the second was limited 
to the experience of the upper classes. The third distinction was in the identification 
object: in the first script the hero was a child; in the second the central character was 
an adult. In addition to studying these content factors, the social environment and 
personality of the subjects were examined. Purpose of this pilot study was not to obtain 
a quantitative measure of the factors related to audience reactions but to develop 
adequate research instruments and hypotheses which could be used for more extensive 
study. 

In terms of method, the pilot study was based on a small number of intensive depth 
interviews. An interview schedule, listing the topics to be discussed and suggesting 
tentative questions, was developed so that data from different subjects would be compar- 
able, but the flow of conversation and the order in which the questions were asked 
were determined solely by the respondent. Only persons who had had experience both 
in interviewing and in working with children were used as interviewers, and an intensive 
training session plus at least one training interview were required. Interviews lasted 
from one to two hours and 21 of the total of 36 were tape-recorded. The sample consisted 
of 10 lower class, 14 middle class, and 12 upper class children in the 11-12 year age 
group, from three communities not far from New York. An additional sample of 50 chil- 
dren was introduced solely to test the understandability of the scripts. A further source 
of data was provided by administration of a projective test (a combination of the 
Thematic Apperception Test and the Social Perception Test) to 17 of the children in 
the basic sample. Analysis of this material was made by a clinical psychologist, while 
for analysis of the depth interviews special codes were developed. 

Findings were presented on the differential effectiveness of the two scripts on different 
socio-economic groups, and were also described in terms of the child’s need to avoid 
conflict with his parents and within himself as a result of the contrast between the 
democratic principles taught to him and the prejudiced actions he observes in daily 
life. Children were found to meet these conflicts by developing two different sets of 
opinions and behaviour to meet the two different situations. The more prejudiced 
children tended to avoid overt conflict by refusing to identify with any of the characters 
portrayed. 


SURVEY METHOD IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS (Tunbridge Wells, 1951) 


Under the chairmanship of Louis Moss, director of The Social Survey, England, 
the following four papers were presented at this meeting. Arthur G. Jones is affiliated 
with the British Export Trade Research Organization; Judith Tannenbaum is with 
the Israel Institute of Applied Social Research, Tel Aviv; Laszlo Radvanyi is Professor 
at the National University of Mexico and director of the Sample Survey Seminar, 
National School of Economics; Messrs. Banerjee, Ghosh and Mukherjee are associated 
with the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta. The last two papers were read for the 
speakers, in their absence. Dr. Radvanyi’s paper was published in full in International 
Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, Vol. v, No. 3. 
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The Survey Method in Underdeveloped Areas (A. G. Jones) 


In setting the background for this discussion, Jones noted that ‘‘the problems and costs 
of doing research in underdeveloped areas tend to drive commercial researchers away 
from the sample survey method’’. He pointed to some of the distinguishing characteris. 
tics of underdeveloped areas—high degree of illiteracy, ineffective communications 
facilities, rudimentary economic system, adherence to long-standing traditions and 
conventions in social behaviour, heterogeneous population groups often speaking 
different languages, complex family units, etc.—and listed three main difficulties 
which beset those who try to apply sample survey techniques to such areas. 

The first of these difficulties is simply ‘‘getting an accurate and objective answer 
to a direct question’’. Surveys are sometimes associated with a threatening authority, 
in some cultures there are delicate questions of ‘‘face’’, there are tendencies to be 
courteous and give the answer they think is wanted, or the practice of indirection may 
be traditional. A narrow-ranged interview—e.g., on matters of ownership or simple 
questions of behaviour—can get some results, but broader studies of opinion, motivation 
or living standards are likely to be of limited value. For such studies, some form of 
continuing interview, coupled with direct observation, would be required, but this 
of course greatly increases the research costs. Furthermore, unusual care is needed to 
establish the respondent’s confidence and co-operation. This can often be obtained 
only gradually over a period of time, or by some appealing inducement, or by a special 
explanation of the purpose of the survey in terms whichare meaningful to the respondent, 

The second main difficulty in applying survey techniques to underdeveloped areas 
lies in the sampling problem. Characteristically, the information needed to draw a 
probability sample or to stratify a quota sample is completely lacking. There is seldom 
an accurate census in such areas, nor are there adequate maps. Even the choice of 
the sampling unit becomes a problem when dealing with closely knit and economically 
interdependent family structures. The best one can do under such conditions is to 
include small units of the population that appear likely to be typical, but one cannot 
then project the results to the total population or measure the sampling error or signifi- 
cance of variations. One of the effects of these difficulties has been to limit sampling 
surveys to single towns or villages, or to make separate studies of small contrasting 
areas with no attempt to get results of national scope. 

Thirdly, there is the difficulty of organizing and executing the actual interviewing. 
Personnel is difficult to obtain, since there is no pool of trained interviewers available, 
and few of the local people have the intellectual background and disciplines that would 
produce reliable work. Even if the cost of ‘‘importing’’ experienced interviewers could 
be afforded, it would probably be unwise since the interviewers would face all kinds 
of cultural and language barriers which would discourage rapport. In surveying 
heterogeneous populations, it is advisable to use interviewers of the same racial or 
tribal group, the same creed and the same language. All this adds up to a difficult 
recruitment and training problem, the need for unusually careful supervision over 
interviewers, lengthy and intensive periods of training, and the expectancy of a heavy 
turnover among the field force. 

In constructing the questionnaire schedule and planning the interviews, the speaker 
emphasized the need for obtaining access to intimate local knowledge. There is also 
the question of relationships with local authorities. Often “‘clearance’’ is required before 
the survey can be undertaken, and if the people are resentful of the authority, this 
endorsement may have a harmful effect. Where the authorities and people are on 
good terms, the local officials can help the survey greatly by obtaining the co-operation 
of key individuals who are highly regarded in the community. The speaker noted also 
certain problems in reproducing the questionnaires in different languages while keeping 
the meaning of the inquiries constant, and referred also to the inhibiting effect on the 
respondent’s co-operation of lengthy questionnaire forms and of the interviewer's 
recording procedure. 

Jones’ conclusion was that valid results can be obtained from large-scale sampling 
surveys in underdeveloped areas, but only at almost prohibitive cost. As a result, many 
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compromises are introduced and the research standards fall far short of those which 
are customary in more sophisticated countries. But ‘so great is the ignorance of condi- 
tions in underdeveloped markets that even these simple inquiries serve a very useful 
purpose’’. Moreover, optimism was expressed that through co-operative sponsorship 
more adequate financing of such surveys could be achieved in the future. 


Social Research in Israel: Opportunities and Problems (Judith Tannenbaum) 


The unique social situation in Israel in terms of research possibilities, and a description 
of some of the major projects of the Israel Institute of Applied Social Research consti- 
tuted the subject matter of this paper. The speed with which changes are occurring in 
Israel affords an opportunity to study the actual dynamics of important social processes 
and their evolution from one stage to another in a relatively short period of time. As: 
a result, the needed controls for experimental ‘‘before and after” surveys do not have 
to be developed in the scientist’s workshops, but emerge from day-to-day conditions 
in the country. 

Israel provides a host of natural problems which are of interest to the social theorist 
and are readily available for investigation. An example is that of mass immigration, 
where the scientists can study the process of acculturation among various sub-groups 
of immigranis, the impact of Western civilization on different non-Western cultures, 
the evolution of a dominant culture pattern and its shifting over time, social stratifica- 
tion of the various waves of immigrants, etc. The kibbutzim or collective settlements 
offer other opportunities for study: the observation of behaviour in a non-competitive, 
socialist community, and the changes which are occurring as a result of mass immigra- 
tion; comparative studies of personality structure among children brought up collec- 
tively and in the traditional family situation, etc. Israel offers further interesting research 
possibilities in the sudden change in the status of her citizens from minority group mem- 
bers to the dominant majority. One can study the effect of this change on such phe- 
nomena as compensatory aggressiveness, self-hatred, over-reactions, relations with 
government, occupation structure, etc. Conditions now exist for a comparative study 
of Jews who were born in Israel and have never known anti-Semitism, and Jews in 
other countries who come from similar parental backgrounds. 

In addition to the substantive advantages to research offered by the social problems 
which confront the nation, there are also procedural advantages for social research 
in Israel. The heterogeneity of the population facilitates the comparative study of 
different social organizations and sub-group structures. The small size of the state 
simplifies the organization of field work and the training and supervision of interviewers. 
And sampling is relatively easy because census lists of the entire adult population arc 
readily available. Furthermore, there is quick access to many of the sub-groups of 
the population since they are concentrated in camps, housing projects or other particular 
areas, 

At the same time the heterogeneity of the population creates procedural difficulties. 
The polyglot nature of the society, the various Western and non-Western cultures, 
raise the twin problems of validity and reliability of responses to the questionnaire— 
how to assure that a given question has the same meaning to all and how to obtain 
an adequate degree of internal consistency in the interview schedule. The Guttman 
scaling technique has provided a means for overcoming these problems. By providing 
abattery of questions on each subject and requiring a given degree of internal consis- 
tency, it is possible to determine the level of uniformity of meaning and to make adjust- 
ments to fit each group into a consistent pattern with the others. All the Institute’s 
attitude studies are pre-tested for scalability. Since approximately half the population 
do not understand Hebrew, respondents must be interviewed in their own language 
and this requires multiple translations of the questionnaire and interviewers who are 
fluent in more than one language. The unfamiliarity of many groups in the population 
with the nature and purposes of opinion research also leads to problems of rapport 
and of accuracy of response. Such special cultural problems as the Eastern concept 
of the role of women create other interviewing difficulties for the social researcher. 
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With this background on the types of problems available for study in Israel, and 
the special advantages and handicaps of public opinion research in that country, the 
speaker described the nature and methodology of some of the Institute’s projects. A 
study of the adjustment of new immigrants—their occupational and housing desires, 
family relationships, leisure-time activities, general morale, attitudes toward other 
sub-groups in the population, etc.—was based on three separate sub-samples: one of 
immigrants still in transit camps, one among those who had now settled outside, and 
a third among non-immigrants for comparative purposes. In addition to basic studies 
of this type, there have been regular cross-section polls on such topics as foreign policy, 
the austerity programme, communications habits and preferences, etc. Finally, the 
Institute is conducting continuous research in survey methodology, with particular 
emphasis on refinements in the Guttman scaling technique. 


Measurement of the Effectiveness of Unesco’s Pilot Project of Basic Education among Rural 
Populations (Laszlo Radvanyi) 


In his opening remarks, Radvanyi spoke of the controversy between sociologists and 
anthropologists regarding methodological techniques for studying underdeveloped 
areas. Whereas sociologists prefer sample surveys based on questionnaires, many 
anthropologists consider this method inadequate and rely instead on direct observation 
and participation in community life. Radvanyi suggests that both methods have their 
uses, but while individual case studies and observation may be necessary in setting 
up a survey questionnaire and or interpreting its findings, probability sample surveys 
are needed to obtain the quantitative data which are essential for making generaliza- 
tions. In general, the speaker feels that ‘‘for the investigation of most economic, social 
and cultural characteristics of large human populations, we do not have at our disposal 
more effective research instruments than that of the sample interview survey”’. Such 
was the thinking which led to the planning of the present project to assess the effective- 
ness of a general educational campaign to develop international understanding, and 
knowledge of other cultures, among the Santiago Valley population in Nayarit, 
Mexico. The study consists of five annual surveys of the rural population of the region 
where the main activities of the Unesco project are concentrated. At the time, two 
of the surveys had been completed and some of the problems, methods and experiences 
which emerged from them make up the content of this paper. 

The first problem was to select the particular social, economic and cultural character- 
istics which would most clearly reflect any changes induced by the Unesco pilot 
project. The first annual survey would then obtain a “‘before’’ measure of these character- 
istics, so that subsequent surveys could plot the annual changes in the desired direction 
against these benchmarks. The first survey was preceded by an intensive five-month 
study of the region’s geography, culture, and social and economic structure. During 
this exploratory work interviews were conducted with agricultural specialists, the 
Unesco project director and other key individuals. A 5 per cent sample of the alphabet- 
ical family lists was systematically drawn and all the members of 248 households, 
over 14 years of age, were interviewed. Children under 14 were tested by teachers in 
school. Substitutions, made when any member of a household was absent, were selected 
from a similarly drawn sample and matched on the basis of such factors as land owner- 
ship, chief crop, family composition, age, sex, etc. The panel method was employed, 
with the same individuals re-interviewed each year. The questionnaire embodied a 
four to five-hour interview and covered general economic, educational and cultural 
characteristics; level of information on national affairs, national needs and problems, 
and information and attitudes regarding other peoples and international affairs. The 
schedule was thoroughly pre-tested to eliminate all unclarities, misunderstandings 
and question bias, and inquiries of the free-answer type were used wherever it was 
felt they could obtain more useful information. 

In the first survey, students of the sample survey seminar at the University of Mexico 
were employed as interviewers, but experience during this first year indicated that the 
use of ‘‘outside’’ interviewers led to suspicion and difficulty in establishing rapport. 
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In the second survey, students of the local State School for Teachers were trained as 
interviewers during an intensive three-week course in survey techniques. To facilitate 
the field work, all families were notified of the interview on the preceding evening so 
they could arrange to be at home. All respondents living in the same neighbourhood 
were interviewed on the same day, as a precaution against public discussion of the 
survey’s questions in advance of the interview. Interviewers maintained continuous 
contact with the survey director during the field work so that unexpected problems 
could be quickly handled. When rumours occurred regarding the purpose and nature 
of the inquiry, the Unesco project director co-operated by sending people into the 
community to explain the true intent of the study. Although the classification of 
responses to the freee-answer questions became a considerable problem, Radvanyi is 
more than ever convinced of the value of this type of question, especially among rural 
people. In interpreting the quantitative results of the survey, all available material, 
including data from the preliminary intensive study and observations during the field 
work, was employed. 

In general, the speaker felt that these techniques had proved successfull in the Unesco 
study, and recommended the use of similar procedures in other studies of rural popula- 
tions in underdeveloped areas. 


Investigations into Public Opinion and Allied Topics in the Indian Statistical Institute 
(R. H. Banerjee, A. Ghosh and R. Mukherjee) 


Statistically planned public opinion surveys are of comparatively recent origin in India, 
although random sampling methods in such studies started about the same time in 
India as in Europe and America. The Indian Statistical Institute pioneered in this 
field, their earlier work involving agricultural and socio-economic surveys requested 
by provincial or state governments. The Institute is still more interested in the develop- 
ment of appropriate statistical design than in the psychological and sociological aspects 
of public opinion. 

The usual sample for Institute surveys consists of ‘‘a number of households selected 
on the basis of pure space randomization and then divided at random into a number 
of groups”’. Independent sets of data for each area are collected by allocating the field 
work in each group to several sets of investigators. In this way the reliability of the data 
can be tested by ascertaining the differences obtained by the different sets of inter- 
viewers. In all surveys, the head of the household is the person interviewed. Indian 
culture produces several problems of importance in opinion research. For one thing, 
the low level of information prevalent among the public magnifies the problem of 
question formulation. Respondents are alert to any cues in the questions themselves, 
so that extra caution must be taken not to suggest possible answers in the wording of 
the question. The low information and literacy level also leads to heightened ambiguity 
in the interpretation of questions, while social prejudice often operates to inhibit full 
and frank replies to questions of a sociological nature. 

Describing some of the Institute’s public opinion surveys, the speaker mentioned 
a radio programme preference study conducted in 1941 for the Department of Informa- 
tion and Broadcasting. The purpose was to gauge public reaction to war broadcasts 
from allied, neutral and enemy stations, but since direct inquiries on the subject would 
have produced replies of doubtful validity, the objective was included incidentally in a 
general study of programme preferences. Two different techniques of data collection 
were used. One consisted of the usual personal interviews with randomly selected cross- 
sections of the Calcutta middle-class population and of persons listed as possessing radio 
licences, while the second was based on personal discussions and observations by trained 
observers among a non-representative sample of individuals from two areas. In the 
second technique, the observers recorded their own impressions of the subject’s actual 
reactions to war broadcasts, along with information on age, sex, education, economic 
status, etc. It was discovered that the general public in and around Calcutta found 
enemy broadcasts at that time more convincing and more interesting than those of the 
Indian radio. Other surveys have been on behalf of a foreign manufacturer of baby 
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food, this study using as interviewers girls who had experience in social work and could § survey: 
gain rapport with the women of the households; and for the Indian Tea Market J special 
Expansion Board on tea-drinking habits. A general public opinion study conducted [§ comple 
in Calcutta revealed such facts as increasing opposition to religious instruction in J subject 
colleges among the better educated, and greater opposition to the remarriage of test int 
widows among women than among men. frequel 
The Institute is at present engaged in a study of economic behaviour. The speaker Jf respon 
noted that in advanced capitalist countries decisions to consume are based on different Jf Only t 
factors from decisions to invest ; consumption is determined by small individual spending J it extr 
units, while investment is determined by large producers. In India, however, as in & sibilitis 
many less developed countries, consumption and investment are closely integrated, J will ar 
and it may be that the same factors account for both of these aspects of economic § items i 
behaviour—the small household which decides whether to eat all of its crop, sell it, [J provec 
or use it to sow more fields or buy tools to expand production, measures the need for & the re: 
production or consumption in the same terms and makes a single decision. The present [J questic 
research is designed to test this hypothesis and to discover whether investments are J the co! 
deferred because of consumption needs, how these decisions are made, etc. the tw 
metho 
own fi 
PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL POLLS (Tunbridge Wells, 1951) 
Results 
Archibald M. Crossley, prominent American researcher, was chairman of this session. 
Eric Stern is a New York opinion research consultant specializing in European studies, J Stapel 
Jan Stapel is co-director of the Netherlands Institute of Public Opinion. Elmo C. Wilson § first, p 
is president of International Public Opinion Research, Inc. compa 


which 

Comparing Results from Different Countries (Eric Stern) Opini 
both t 

The growing trend toward common political and economic policies in the world calls § field o 
for an increasing number of opinion studies conducted simultaneously in more than § indice 
one country, and this situation in turn creates new problems for public opinion and [§ compz 
market research, The mere process of asking identical questions across national borders to per 
will not obtain valid results. Thus, a study of attitudes towards rearmament cannot § study 
rely on the same question in a country with strong armed forces which have low social four i1 
prestige, in another country with strong military traditions but no present army, and about 
in a third country with a small army which has always been considered an extension Finlar 
of the police force. The question may be identical from one country to another, and may report 
obtain answers in each country, but owing to different frames of reference and cultural States 
conditions, the results will not be comparable. Each of the steps in the survey process, well w 
when carried out on an international basis, contains problems which in scope and in above 
kind differ from those encountered when working in only one country. Thr 
The first attempts to ask identical questions across national borders were made by Perioc 
the Gallup Institutes at the end of World War II, and these were followed very quickly and C 
by Hadley Cantril’s studies of international tensions, for Unesco. In 1946 the Elmo the N 
Roper organization surveyed most of the Western European countries for Time place, 
Incorporated and published the report, Where Stands Freedom? Although these pioneering major 
studies produced combined measurements, they suffered from a purely American of wat 
frame of reference, and there was no systematic verification of the identity of meaning figure 
of the answers. The danger always is that we shall get an answer to a question which with 1 
does not pose itself in the foreign respondent’s mind in the same terms that we ourselves Sta 
think of it. It is necessary, therefore, to phrase the questions so that they are answered and t 
from a consistent frame of reference in each of the countries surveyed; and in some intern 
instances this has resulted in questions which sound completely different from each be ag: 
other, but which produce more comparable results than literal translations of the and e 
original question. writin 
In discussing techniques for achieving this consistent meaning, Stern described an to the 
unusual form of pre-test which has been developed out of experience with international local : 
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surveys. A general description of what the proposed survey is to deal with is given to 
specially selected pre-testers in each country, who then proceed to collect a number of 
completely unstructured interviews. The respondent is merely asked to talk about the 
subject, as fully as he desires, and his remarks are recorded verbatim. Results of these 
test interviews are then handled along the lines of Lasswell’s content analysis, and the 
frequency of particular symbols and utterances, in the form in which they come from 
respondents, can then be used as a guide for construction of each national questionnaire. 
Only then are the usual pre-tests conducted in the normal manner. Stern has found 
it extremely useful to design the questions in such a way that they yield scaling pos- 
sibilities, and the second pre-test provides a preliminary determination of which items 
will and will not scale. The correlations between such scales and particular question 
items indicate how closely particular concepts coincide in different countries, and have 
proved a powerful tool of analysis. To illustrate, the speaker presented graphs showing 
the results of a similar question asked in two different countries. In one country the 
question item was very highly correlated with a five-item scale; in the second country 
the correlation was very low. The difference indicated a difference in concept between 
the two national populations, and the example points to the advantage of a systematic 
method of analysis which will protect the researcher against interpretation out of his 
own frame of reference. 


Results and Problems of International Polling (Jan Stapel) 


Stapel mentioned two main fields in which international polling has been practised—the 
first, popular reactions in various countries to the same world events; and the second, 
comparative data on the underlying economic and cultural conditions and attitudes 
which affect people’s reactions to those events. The International Association of Public 
Opinion Institutes (Gallup affiliates) have been carrying out international polls of 
both types for several years and are now placing particular emphasis on the second 
field of research. Work has either started or is planned on a whole series of international 
indices and ‘‘barometers of sentiment’’: a standard of living index in various countries, 
comparative standards of culture, health, etc. All will be conducted on a periodic basis, 
to permit the examination of trends. One barometer already in use is a continuing 
study of the cost of living in six countries. In 1948, for example, an average family of 
four in the United States required, according to the replies of a national cross-section, 
about $50 a week to make ends meet. Comparable figures for Canada, England, 
Finland and Holland were $45, $21, $20 and $18. By 1950 marked increases were 
reported in England and Holland, but the change was less noticeable in the United 
States. Stapel noted that the economic figures obtained from sample surveys tallied very 
well with official figures and at the same time offered several real advantages over and 
above the government indices. 

Three other sets of international findings were cited at random from the IAPOT files. 
Periodic polls on the ‘‘most admired man’’ have been conducted in different countries, 
and Churchill has held top place in England, Canada and Holland ever since 1945. In 
the Netherlands, Stalin ranked second in 1947, but dropped in succeeding polls to fifth 
place, eighth, and lower. Polls on the North Atlantic Treaty Organization showed 
majorities in Norway and Denmark believing that the pact would reduce the danger 
of war, but in Sweden fewer than 40 per cent of people held this opinion. Comparative 
figures on book-reading for seven different nations are available from a 1950 survey, 
with readership highest in England and lowest in the United States. 

Stapel emphasized that the parallel interests of the different national Gallup institutes 
and their organizational structure had proved particularly amenable to this type of 
international research. Yet co-ordination is still not easily accomplished. There must 
be agreement on identical question wordings and on timing, and it requires much trial 
and error to develop trend items which will be useful in all countries. Financial under- 
writing of non-commercial international research is, of course, a further problem. Even 
to the Gallup affiliates, such research is a luxury since it has a limited appeal to the 
local newspaper editors who sponsor the polls. Nevertheless, Stapel urged the importance 
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of continuing and expanding international polls through the co-operative efforts of 
all national research organizations. 


The Significance of ‘‘Local Context’? in International Opinion Research (Elmo C. Wilson) 


Wilson opened his remarks by describing some recent polls conducted in Western 
Europe to determine the extent and depth of pro-United States sympathy. Questions 
asked whether the United States or Russia was right in the present conflict, whether 
the respondent’s own country should do all it could to stay out of war or take part 
with one side or the other, and of those who preferred to stay out, whether the country 
should stay out even if it meant Russian occupation. On the basis of responses to these 
questions, people could be classified as pro-Russian, Isolationist, No-choice, or pro- 
U.S.-activist, and the questions were repeated on a trend basis in several countries, 
Wilson presented the results of these studies to demonstrate the value of three particular 
research techniques which his agency is increasingly using: the periodic repetition of 
identical questions for trend purposes, simultaneous polls on identical subjects in 
different nations for comparative purposes, and the use of indices and more complex 
analytical devices rather than reliance on the results of single questions. 

In interpreting such international polls, however one particular problem is frequently 
overlooked, and the speaker chose as his major topic the significance of ‘‘local context” 
in the evaluation of comparative national data. This refers to the special situation in 
which a particular issue seems to have exactly the same meaning in each country, 
but because of local circumstances or conditions in a particular nation, is not actually 
comparable. The problem is not one of question wording or of substantive differences 
in the various countries, but rather of emotional tone, saliency, intensity or motivation. 
A number of examples were cited. In England, for example, rearmament is a partisan 
political issue while in France it is not; thus, even though one might find the same 
proportion favouring rearmament in each country, it should not be assumed that the 
‘‘psychological state of readiness for rearmament’’ is the same in each nation. French 
attitudes toward General MacArthur, perhaps because the country has a similar 
personality in their own General De Gaulle, have a special emotional tone lacking 
in the views of an Englishman or Italian. The issue of co-operation with Yugoslavia, 
seen in many Western countries as one of expediency v. morality, is coloured in Italy 
by the dispute with Yugoslavia over Trieste. Attitudes toward German rearmament 
are much more salient in France, which suffered Nazi occupation, than they are in 
England which did not. The concept of neutrality has a favourable connotation in 
Sweden, with its long tradition of that policy, but in some other nations is associated 
with appeasement or timidity. 

In summary then, local political conditions or economic developments, historical 
traditions, proximity to or experience with a particular issue or event, all represent 
local contexts which it is necessary to consider in evaluating comparative national 
data. The situation points out the need for the active participation of local researchers, 
the advice of local culture experts, and a highly sophisticated research design and 
analysis, and suggests the futility of attempting to execute valid international research 
from a single remote office in a distant country. The speaker concluded by noting three 
related problems which require attention: the need for exploratory work to uncover 
special local contexts, the need for more probing for the reasons behind expressed 
attitudes, and greater consideration to methods of testing for the various components 
of attitude, as instituted by Guttman. 


APPLICATION OF SURVEY RESEARCH TECHNIQUES TO SOCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
(Tunbridge Wells, 1951) 

Under the chairmanship of Robert Silvey, head of audience research of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, papers by the following individuals were presented: Louis 
Moss, director of The Social Survey, England; George Gallup, director of the American 
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Institute of Public Opinion; and G. Nettler and J. R. Huffman of the University of 
California. Abstracts of the last two papers have been obtained from the ESOMAR 


Proceedings. 


The Social Survey and Public Administration (Louis Moss) 


Organized during the early years of the last war, the Government Social Survey has 
been strongly influenced by the factual approach to social issues which is characteristic 
of the long British tradition of social inquiry. It was apparent at the outset that the 
usual techniques of public opinion research would be useful to the responsible govern- 
ment departments in their determination of social and economic policy, but it soon 
became evident that in many instances what was also required was the accurate and 
systematic collection of social facts. The Government Social Survey, therefore, has 
carried out a wide range of inquiries, some of them concerned with the beliefs, attitudes 
or expectations of the public, or of relevant parts of it; some of them involving merely 
the collection of data on factual situations or behaviour, and some of them combining 
both objectives. In every case, it is the nature of the problem which determines the 
research methodology employed. 

In such matters as consumer expenditure, for example, the factual approach has been 
most useful. Periodic sampling studies of family expenditure are used to complete the 
data derived from other economic indices, and these require detailed questioning on 
actual spending habits with regard to a variety of consumer goods. Similarly, the 
problem of the recruitment of workers to specific industries and occupations 
demonstrated the use of a predominantly factual method of inquiry, rather than the 
collection of opinions. In this study, the job movements of a large sample of the working 
population were recorded, thereby providing a detailed picture of the movement and 
flow of manpower among the various industries and types of jobs. The factual approach 
is illustrated by yet another study involving measurement of the nutritional level of 
various sectors of the population. Through the collection of factual data on actual food 
consumption over a period of time, dietary experts could calculate the adequacy and 
deficiencies in the diet of particular segments of the population. 

On the other hand, Moss emphasized that ‘‘obviously where people are concerned, 
their activities are understandable only if one takes into account the states of mind as 
well as the social facts associated with particular states of mind’’. One study which 
demonstrated the combined study of fact and opinion concerned the evaluation of 
domestic lighting. Here individual opinions of the adequacy of lighting in different 
places in the home were compared with actual photometer readings of light intensity. 
In the Town and Country Planning studies, the opinions and attitudes of families which 
had moved to the new communities were related to an analysis of their factual charac- 
teristics and of their actual behaviour in particular social situations. Another study 
which combined the opinion and factual approaches was conducted for the National 
Health Service on the use of hearing aids. Detailed information concerning the number 
of hours the hearing aid was in actual use was combined with opinion data on the 
adequacy and shortcomings of the device for the guidance of the sponsoring agency. 
Throughout, the speaker emphasized the role of research in its relationship to positive 
administrative decisions, and he noted that survey findings have sometimes made it 
possible for public administrators to undertake programmes of action which they would 
otherwise have hesitated to attempt. Thus, a war-time opinion study showed that a full 
and frank information campaign on venereal disease would, in contrast to the doubts 
of many officials, be positively welcomed by the public. 

Many of the Social Survey’s findings and insights have meaning far beyond the 
particular research problems at hand, and are applicable to the entire field of public 
opinion research. For example, it was demonstrated on several occasions that public 
response to survey inquiries was not affected at all by adverse editorial comment in 
particular newspapers and magazines. The consumer expenditure surveys raised 
problems which led to the investigation of several general research concerns: the 
memory span feasible for the recollection of valid information, the relative advantages 
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of written records v. personal interviews, the effect of payments or rewards on respondent 
co-operation, etc. Of interest to those concerned with election predictions, who haye 
sometimes worried whether the mere publication of survey results may not produce a 
‘‘band wagon effect”’ and thereby alter the opinions just polled is the Social Survey’; 
evidence that there is no basis whatever for this fear. Its studies have consistently 
demonstrated the relative stability of public opinion. 
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Gallup noted that during the last years the medical profession has made excellent me 


use of the “control group”’ as research procedure, and described a study carried out by B The 
his American organization which utilized opinion research techniques among an ‘‘experi- 
mental” and “‘control’’ population in the study of a medical problem. The objective 
was to learn whether certain facts about poliomyelitis could be brought to light by this 
method. A representative group of 1,067 polio victims of the 1950 epidemic in the United 
States were compared with a control group which matched the patients in the following 
respects: age, sex, race, parents’ education, economic status and community. Both 
groups were selected by an alphabetical arrangement to insure randomness. The 
interviews embraced some items and required from two to four hours. Included in 
each case history were data relating to possible exposure to the disease, housing and 
living conditions, eating and sleeping habits, psychological factors, and the medical 
history of the patient and his parents. Preliminary results have brought to light subjec 
many interesting facts, the most important of which seems to be that mental and compl 
psychological factors, as well as physical, increase susceptibility to the disease. A higher ff tp the 
incidence was found among persons who are nervous and high strung, and factors 
which contribute to tension, nervous exhaustion and insecurity apparently increase 
susceptibility. Further detailed analyses of the data are now being made. 
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This paper described a study designed to test the widespread assumption that radicalism multi 


is due to personal insecurity. The subjects were 370 college students and 168 non- dently 
academic subjects. The Maslow Security-Insecurity Inventory of 25 items was used to 
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measure this variable, and a reliable scale for the measurement of political-economic Wh 
opinions was constructed, its validity checked against ‘‘known groups’’. Results revealed predic 


a significant association between security and conservatism, insecurity and radicalism, & jecrui 
as measured by the survey, and indirect measures confirm the relationship between § jntery 
political-economic opinions and feelings of security. Thus the association of political study. 
opinion score and security score with political party affiliation and with social class group 
identification is significant and in the expected direction, and self-ratings of one’s own && |ikelil 
radicalism-conservatism are also significantly associated with security scores. were 
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The chair at this session was taken by Brian Hopkin, of the Cabinet Office of the 
British Government. Papers were read by Denis L. Lamberth and Leslie T. Wilkins 
of the Government Social Survey (Great Britain), by J. Gregory of the British Institute 
of Public Opinion, and by Wim J. de Jonge of the Netherlands Institute of Public acted 
Opinion. Mr. Gregory’s paper has been abstracted from the ESOMAR Proceedings. 


Design and Analysis in Prediction Surveys (Denis L. Lamberth and Leslie T. Wilkins) In 


The term “‘prediction’’, as used in this paper, refers to ‘‘the assessment of the future answ 
behaviour of a population under a given set of circumstances’. The Social Survey is @ The, 
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usually concerned with predictions about groups of people rather than individuals, 
since its surveys are directed toward obtaining large-scale information for administrative 
purposes, although occasionally, in determining group predictions, it is necessary to 
estimate the likelihood of each individual’s probable behaviour. The authors’ discus- 
sion was organized around three types of problems in making such prediction surveys: 
the individual’s difficulty in predicting his own behaviour under hypothetical conditions, 
the problem of predicting action from expressions of intention, and two specific prob- 
lems of opinion research data:—the respondent’s personal frame of reference, and the 
possible bias interjected by the interviewer. The dominant theme of the paper was the 
superiority of factual information about the respondent’s past behaviour or present 
habits over the respondent’s own opinions or predictions about his future behaviour. 

The problem of prediction differs according to whether the individual has any past 
experience or facts to guide him. In the one case, the researcher can determine the facts 
of past behaviour and feel more confident of his prediction than if he has to rely on the 
respondent’s expression of atcitude or intention. An example of the first type occurred ina 
survey of the need for certain telephone directories and of the probable effects of 
stopping their publication. Here it was possible, through the recording of all calls made 
by a small sample of individuals during a two-week period, to estimate accurately the 
present use and probable future demand for the particular directories. Two other 
surveys were cited to demonstrate the use of past experience and activity in developing 
predictions, and they served also to point out the emphasis of the authors on a large 
number of simple questions on a wide range of related issues, rather than a few direct 
subjective questions. As they put it, ‘We would prefer to leave the putting together of a 
complex concept to the analysis methods rather than to the informants or interviewers”’. 
In the first of these surveys, to predict the post-rationing demand for coal, three batteries 
of questions were used to determine the available apparatus and needs of the household, 
the preference for coal as against other fuels, and income and purchasing habits which 
would influence demand. By checking the consistency of replies within and among each 
of these areas, it was found that all but a few respondents had estimated their probable 
purchases in a logical way; but a small group had seemingly answered irrationally, 
and the elimination of this group led to a correct prediction. In the second survey, to 
estimate the probable demand for hearing aids under the national health programme, 
multiple sets of related questions were again used to develop separate estimates indepen- 
dently. When these separate estimates were all very close to one another, it was possible 
to predict with considerable confidence. 

Where there is no previous experience or factual information to use as a guide, 
prediction becomes more difficult. Thus, in a survey concerned with civil defence 
recruitment, 4 per cent of the sample expressed an intention of volunteering. But as the 
interview progressed, it became apparent that most of them would not join. For this 
study, a sub-group of respondents who had actually enrolled was used as a control 
group, and the remainder of the sample was divided into those with more than average 
likelihood of joining and those with less likelihood. Trends within these three groups 
were then analysed, and certain factors were found which differentiated those who 
were actually more likely to volunteer. Ina study to predict the demand for war medals, 
over 80 per cent of the sample stated an intention to apply, but when this group was 
presented with the actual procedure necessary for application and invited to do so, 
only 35 per cent followed through. On this basis an accurate prediction was made. The 
recommended procedure always is to rely not on the respondent’s expressed intention, 
but on the facts of his past behaviour or, where these are not available, on a detailed 
analysis of his present needs and habits. The use of control groups of persons who have 
acted in the desired manner, as in the civil defence study, and the setting up of experi- 
nental conditions, as in the medals survey, are often useful techniques where respondents 
have no past experience to be used as a guide. 

In discussing the problem of individual reference points, the authors urge the use of 
dichotomous (Yes-No, Approve-Disapprove) questions, rather than encouraging qualified 
answers which have different meanings for different respondents in different situations. 
The qualifications and varying intensities of feeling are better sorted out in the analysis 
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than left to respondents or interviewers. The results may prove an over-simplification 
of any one individual’s opinions, but they facilitate the analysis of groups; and since the 
qualified answers would in any case have to be assigned in one direction or another, 
nothing is lost and perhaps something gained by having the respondent himself decide 
the cutting point. As for the danger of interviewer bias, emphasis is best placed on 
standardized wording and order of questions, privacy of the interviews, and control 
of possible sources of bias in the analysis. 


Prediction of Political Behaviour (7. Gregory) 


Election forecasts are based on replies given to a battery of questions, each designed to 
test the respondent’s degree of interest, amount of conviction and likelihood of voting, 
These questions can serve as “‘sieves’’, either separately or in combination, to sort out 
those who will probably vote from those who will not, those who definitely favour a 
particular candidate from those whose support is lukewarm, etc. Experiments by the 
British Institute of Public Opinion in certain by-elections in 1950 showed that the 
‘‘sieves”’ can be used in a variety of ways to effect either great or small modifications 
of the figure obtained from the direct question, ‘‘How will you vote?” In one by-election, 
respondents interviewed were given postcards and asked to return these after the 
election to show whether or not they had voted, and, if so, for which candidate. Personal 
calls were made on all who failed to return the postcard. Comparison of the interview 
data with the postcard information on actual voting behaviour indicated that the 
‘sieve’? questions did not improve the forecast. If the prediction had been based on 
answers to the direct question ‘‘Which candidate do you favour?’’, the average error 
per party would, have been 0.4 per cent; modifying the forecast through use of the 
‘sieve’? questions would have produced an error of 1.2 per cent. The least accurate 
prediction would have been based on only those persons who had firmly made up their 
minds which way to vote; this procedure would have produced an error of 29 per cent. 
It is interesting that of those who did not vote, 21 per cent nevertheless passed all the 
‘‘sieve’’ questions. The experiment underlines the dangers which can arise when answers 
to the direct question are adjusted on the basis of other information, and suggests that 
departures from the results of the direct question should be made only when there is 
very good reason for doing so. 


Prediction of Post-Rationing Demand (Wim 7. de Jonge) 


In arguing for the use of opinion research data in economic forecasting, de Jonge first 
discussed briefly some of the other techniques used and their pitfalls. Most economic 
predictions are based on probability theory—the analysis of a past trend and the 
projection of that same trend into the future, perhaps with some modifications based 
on current circumstances and outlook. Actually, this procedure constitutes merely 
an appraisal of the present situation in the light of the past, and it is subject to three 
common errors: the past data are not up-to-date, or they may not be representative, 
or the relationship which held in the past may not continue to do so. In illustration 
of these shortcomings, de Jonge cited a number of faulty predictions of Holland’s 
population which were based on the extrapolation of past curves. It is not argued that 
people themselves can foresee the future, nor that the answers to the questions of an 
opinion research agency constitute an infallible guide to the future, but the speaker 
presented four types of questions, the public’s answers to which have proved most 
useful in forecasting economic conditions. 

The first type of question simply asks people what they themselves expect in the future. 
De Jonge admits that the public is not always correct in its expectations (in the United 
States, people consistently underestimated the length of World War II), but he suggests 
that the average guess of many people is perhaps a better basis for prediction than the 
single guess of one person, no matter how expert. Obviously, the public’s estimate must 
be qualified and interpreted rather than accepted at face value, and also the question 
must deal with a subject which people are likely to know something about. Given these 
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limitations, useful results may be obtained. Thus, questions asked in 1946 successfully 


| predicted the duration of food and textile rationing in Holland. The public expected 
‘food controls to be removed in two years and textile controls in three, and both esti- 


mates were correct. Similarly, estimates of future unemployment and of fluctuations 
in the price level have consistently been borne out by actual events. A second type of 


| question useful in prediction obtains facts about the public’s behaviour. Thus, the issue 
arose: When can rationing be removed without economic disturbance? Pre-war 


consumption habits were not a reliable guide, and individual guesses were in conflict 


| with one another, but opinion research techniques produced accurate answers. People 


were simply asked whether or not their present rations of particular products were 
sufficient. If about 75 per cent answered ‘‘Yes’’, no disturbance would result when 
controls were removed. If fewer than 75 per cent answered ‘‘Yes”’, consumption would 


| rise after de-rationing and prices advanced. 


A third type of question which has some predictive value asks people for their 
opinions. In this category is a question which asks the respondent how much income 


' he thinks a family of four needs. The trend in such public estimates parallels closely the 
S official cost of living index, and the few exceptions are notable. Thus, after rationing 


controls were removed, people replied that it cost more to live although prices had not 
advanced. The reason was that there were more things available for purchase and 


consumption increased. Conversely, there was a sharp rise in the cost of living index 


after the Korean war broke out, but public estimates of the income needed to get along 
rose only slightly. In this case people reacted against the rising prices and reduced their 
consumption. Thus, while the official index measures only price changes, the opinion 
research data reflect both changing prices and changing habits of consumption. A 
fourth type of question asks people about their future buying plans. Two forms have 
been used: first, an open question, ‘‘Do you intend to buy any expensive items in the 
next six months?” and if so, ‘‘What?’’; and second, a direct question, ‘“Do you intend 
to buy a bicycle, radio set, furniture, etc.?’? Responses to these questions have been 
checked by means of a second survey six months later, inquiring about actual purchases, 
and results have been quite consistent. The more expensive an item is, the more reliable 
the estimates appear to be, probably because almost all such purchases are planned 
in advance. Among items subject to impulsive buying, the survey figures reflects only 
the planned buying and thus provide a minimum estimate. 

It is clear that asking people about their expectations, plans, opinions and behaviour 
can often provide a far better basis for prediction than past statistics, even assuming 
the past statistics to be up-to-date, representative and relevant. One must find the 
most useful questions to ask, and one must be careful in evaluating the replies, but 
future years should see great advances in the application of opinion research techniques 
to economic prediction. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF SURVEY RESEARCH IN GERMANY (Tunbridge Wells, 1951) 


A supplementary session was added to the Tunbridge Wells conference, at which 
delegates from Western Germany summarized the opinion research work then under 
way in that country. Ten German delegates representing seven different research 
agencies were present at the meeting, but the editor has been unable to determine 
which of them presented papers and no information is available on the content of 
the talks which were presided by Leo P. Crespi, director of the Reactions Analysis 
Staff of the Office of the U.S. High Commissioner for Germany. We present below 
an abstract of his remarks. 


America’s Efforts to foster the Development of German Survey Research—A Progress Report 
(Leo P. Crespi) 


The primary job of the Reactions Analysis Staff has been to supply information on 
German public opinion to help guide occupation policies and programmes, but in 
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addition to this day-to-day function, a major concern has been to develop native 
survey research in Germany. This is conceived as part of the general American pro.f- 
gramme to encourage the development of democratic practices in the country. Af 
Crespi put it, ‘‘People cannot be asked for their opinions and habitually read abou} 
the opinions of their compatriots without developing an interest in the individual 
man in the street that is incompatible with dictatorship”. An important contribution 
in this direction has been the HICOG Exchange Programme, under which German 
researchers have been sent to the United States and Western European countric;, 
and Western experts have been sent to Germany. Officials of the Exchange Programme 
have no particular familiarity with public opinion research, but they have been impres. f 
sed with the arguments that opinion surveys are a democratizing institution, that they 
can stimulate individual interest in public affairs, and that the collection and dissemina- 
tion of public opinion findings can assist in the progressive reformation of German 
institutions. Under this programme, four German researchers were sent to the U.S, 
for four months in 1950 and an equal number were included in the 1951 programme, 
Five German research workers were sent to England for a month at the time of the 
present meetings, and an attempt has been made to involve all German survey organiza. 
tions, with the exception of market research agencies, in this personnel exchange, 
Although the purposes of the market research groups do not fall within the proper 
compass of the HICOG programme, it is hoped to include them in a forthcoming 
ECA Exchange Programme. 

One aim of the Exchange Programme has been to strengthen German survey metho- 
dology. The importance of sound objective research is perhaps even more important 
in Germany than elsewhere, since people have been adversely conditioned by the 
long tradition of the informer and by Nazi propaganda techniques. It would need 
but little evidence of bias or questionable practices in survey research to discredit the 
whole enterprise. Crespi paid tribute to the sensitiveness of German researchers to 
these considerations and to their eagerness to utilize the best principles of survey research 
in spite of financial handicaps. The 1951 Exchange Programme has already brought 
the WAPOR vice-president Jan Stapel, and his colleague Wim de Jonge to Germany, 
the importation of three American experts in the fields of sampling, interviewing and 
question formulation is envisaged. Germany offers unusual opportunity for the use of 
probability sampling methods in the availability of rather complete population listings, 
but the procedure is expensive and German financial resources limited. It is hoped 
that a mathematical statistician and sampling expert from the U.S. can help German 
researchers design probability samples of maximum efficiency. Interviewing help is 
urgent because the interview process has little precedent in German tradition. German 
interviewers need guidance in techniques for overcoming status differences and for 
eliciting valid and spontaneous opinions. The best techniques of question formulation 
and analysis are also required because of the special need for objectivity in German 
research in order to retain the confidence of the public. 

The Research Analysis Staff is also exerting efforts to professionalize German 
survey research. German research workers have been encouraged to join WAPOR 
and to establish a national association of their own. An organizational conference of 
the latter is scheduled for December 1951, and it is expected that such an association 
will provide a systematic exchange of ideas, will help develop mutually agreed upon 
standards of practice, and will establish a spokesman for the research profession in 
Germany which can set about building a sound programme of public relations. 


TECHNIQUE IN INTERNATIONAL POLLING (Vassar College, 1952) 


Only one session of the 1952 joint conference at Vassar College was devoted exclusively 
to WAPOR. It featured papers by Stuart C. Dodd, director of the Washington Public 
Opinion Laboratory; Peter R. Hofstaetter of the Department of Psychology at Catholic 
University of America; Uriel G. Foa, executive director of the Israel Institute of 
Applied Social Research; and Samuel A. Stouffer, director of the Laboratory of 
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' Social Relations at Harvard University. The chairman was Larry Benson of the 
» American Institute of Public Opinion. The summaries of the Hofstaetter and Stouffer 
_ papers have been prepared by David Wallace, vice president of Crossley, inc., and 


untry. AB a member of the WAPOR Publications Committee. 
ad about ' 


ndividual f 
tribution | Testing Message Diffusion: Recall of Verbal and Graphic Symbols (Stuart C. Dodd) 
. German 
countries, The project described is part of a large-scale research programme for the U.S. Air Force, 
ogramme§ to formulate and test principles of message diffusion from person to person applicable 
n impres-§ to leaflet operations in psychological warfare. The present study was designed to 
that they} discover how far, how fast and how accurately messages would travel within and be- 
issemina.§ tween subgroups of a verbally skilled homogeneous population, in a setting marked 
German} with well established patterns of social interaction and other conditions favourable 
the U.S, to person-to-person communication. Twelve different messages were started in a 
gramme, { college with a student population of 636. Each student was a starter of one complete 
ne of the message and was also given 11 incomplete messages, with two words and one of 
organiza. — two graphic symbols missing. The task was to fill in the missing words and symbol 
xchange, J of the 11 incomplete messages by interacting with other students, and to hand in 
e proper} the completed messages along with information as to when, where, how and from 
hcoming § whom the information was obtained. Prizes were given to those who performed the 
| task most rapidly and completely, and all who participated received a small token 
y metho- § reward. Thus, for each message, accuracy in reproduction could be scored, the teller 
nportant — of both words and symbols could be identified, the time and place of the exchange 
| by the [| of information could be noted, and the type of interaction, visual or oral, could be 
ild need § checked. On each of three days after the contest (one, three and six days later), three 
redit the — different samples of classrooms were given a form containing all 12 incomplete 
chers to — messages to test their recall of the sections they had filled in. The first two groups were 
research [also re-tested on the final day. 
brought f Analysis of the recall data at successive periods, and also of test-retest differences, 
ermany, § revealed the following results. Only about half the messages recorded correctly in 
‘ing and [the contest were fully recalled in the test one day later, and there was a further decline, 
e use of — to 37 per cent, in the test administered three days later. No significant difference from 
listings, § this figure was recorded in the test given six days after the contest, but there is evidence 
s hoped fF that there was new learning and continued interaction about the contest material 
German — which offset the normal forgetting. In all three test periods, the recall of messages 
help is learned by oral communication was greater than that of messages learned by visual 
German § means, and messages for which the words and graphic symbols were learned from two 
and for — different sources were recalled a little better than those learned from only a single 
.ulation source. Finally, in all three test periods, the graphic symbols or pictures were recalled 
German with greater frequency than the missing words in the message. Not only were the 
_ pictures recalled better than words by those who had known them at an earlier 
German fF period, but they were also more likely to be relearned by those who did not recall 
JAPOR §& them in the earlier test. 
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cp | The Dynamics of ‘Don’t Know’? Responses (Peter Hofstaetter) 
slags “Don’t knows’’, like the poor, are always with us. Therefore one of the most persistent 
_ problems facing the social researcher is to deduce some of the determinants of people’s 
behaviour which they are unable to tell us themselves. It would be ideal if there were 
asimple formula for the purpose. Analysis and experiment by the author has indicated 
it may be possible to attain part, at least, of that end. The mathematical considerations 
derive from the finding that very seldom do the percentages of ‘‘don’t knows”’ follow 
peer a simple binomial distribution wherein a represents the percentage of ‘‘yes’”? answers 


. ——& and b the percentage of ‘‘no” answers. If this distribution did exist we would find 
‘atholic that 


sa (a + b)® = a* (yes) + 2 ab (don’t know) + 5% (no). 
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Substituting terms of fo for ‘don’t knows’’, p, for ‘‘yes’’, and p_ for ‘‘no’’, the equation 
reads 


—_—— (gona a ae 
fo = 20ab=2Vp,.p-. Or: 2Vp+ + p- es Likewise Vis + p— = 0.5: 


0 Oo 
This expression provides us with a simple way of telling whether an empirical distribu. 
tion follows the binomial model or not. We must, however reject this simple model 


whenever the “‘actuality ratio” A = Vb+ + P— differs significantly from 0.5. A distribu. 


Oo 
tion of ‘actuality’? values based on several hundred poll results found in the literature 
gave a median of 2.75 with the 25-percentile at 1.75 and the 75-percentile at 5. 
The author has followed two paths in order to give meaning to the ratios found by 
his ‘‘actuality’’ formula, which he defines as the ‘‘discrepancy which exists between 
a given answer distribution and a binomial distribution’’. The first comes from scanning 
a large portion of the poll literature; the second from experimentation. The result of 
the first approach can be stated in these generalizations: 
1. The more pertinent an issue is felt to be, the higher its ‘‘actuality’? as measured 
by the formula. 
2. The more imminent the event to which a question refers, the higher its actuality, 
3. The richer the available background of experience, the higher the actuality of the 
question. 
4. The higher the education and/or economic level of the respondent group, the 
higher the actuality. 
The experimental approach was based on a factor analysis of a questionnaire distributed 
to a number of students at MIT. In addition to answering the questions, the students 
were asked to rate the questions according to difficulty, importance to themselves of 
the subject of the question, the likelihood of discussions on the questions and the pro- 
bable ‘‘warmth’’ of these discussions. From the correlations between these variables 
three factors have been isolated. They are: (a) Controversiality of an issue; (b) Difficulty 
of an issue; (c) Ego-involvement of a group in an issue. The first factor loads highest 
on Number of discussions (0.97), Frequency of discussions (0.90), Importance (0.63) 
and Warmth (0.55). The second factor has a positive loading on the Difficulty of the 
questions (0.94), Importance (0.45), and a negative loading on Actuality (— 0.58). 
The third factor loads on Warmth (0.64), Importance (0.55) and Actuality (0.52). 
Thus it seems that the actuality of a question varies with the felt importance of that 
question, but is inversely related to its difficulty. Ego-involvement enhances the amount 
of correlation between the sources of information to which we expose ourselves. Diff- 
culty reduced this correlation and drives us back to the binomial model. 


Practical Advantages of New Scaling Techniques (Uriel G. Foa) 


The methodological developments which have taken place at the Israel Institute 
within the last two years, under the guidance of Louis Guttman, may be divided into 
two groups: first, tools and models for multidimensional structures, like “‘image ana- 
lysis’, the ‘‘circumplex’’ and ‘‘simplex’’ structures, and in a certain sense ‘‘facet ana- 
lysis’?; and second, new practical applications of scale and components analysis which 
apply to unidimensional structures. The speaker gave an illustration of the application 
of component analysis to the identification of the attitudes of respondents who refuse 
to answer. The first use of this technique was made in a survey of social attitudes 
among a sample of new immigrants to Israel. 

Each respondent was asked to name the community groups he disliked among 
those present in his neighbourhood, and the community groups which he would not 
accept as neighbours. Since these questions formed a quasi-scale, respondents were 
ordered in rank of like-dislike of each community group. The practical problem 
was where to rank those who did not name any group. The solution was provided 
by a second set of scalable questions on attitudes toward mixing or not mixing in the 
same housing project with immigrants from different communities. It turned out that 
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> this set of questions behaved like the fourth component of the first set (a curve of three 
- bending points), and it was thus possible to ascertain the attitude of the non-answering 


respondents. They were found to have a slightly negative attitude, which can be ex- 
plained by the strong social taboo in Israel against expressing dislike of Jews belonging 
to some specific community. The taboo naturally does not operate among those 
holding a favourable attitude, while those with extremely negative attitudes overcome 


the taboo and vent their feelings anyway. A mildly negative attitude was not strong 
' enough to neutralize the taboo, so that this group expressed their mild dislike by a 


refusal to answer. 
Higher components have also been found to supply a powerful tool for predicting 


' future behaviour, and probably also attitudinal changes as, for instance, under the 


impact of an advertising campaign or of psychological warfare operations. 


A Technique for improving Cumulative Scales (Samuel A. Stouffer) 


This paper introduces what is called the H-technique for building cumulative scales 
with increased precision. The method simply consists of determining a given cutting 
point in a Guttman or Lazarsfeld latent distance scale, not by means of a single response 
but rather by means of several responses, which are formed into a new ‘“‘contrived 
item’. The objective is to get the maximum information available from the basic data, 
and hence (a) to strengthen confidence in the scalability of the problem under con- 
sideration and the generality of the dimension which the scale is defining, and (b) to 
improve the ranking of individuals through reduction of scale error. 

A theoretical example will show the advantages in a special case in which the structure 
of the population is completely specified. Let us examine a special case of five latent 
classes equally populated. We will assume we have four observed items, and that a 
favourable response to a given item has a probability of occurrence from members of 
a given latent class according to the following schedule: 





Item 





Latent class 








0.9 0.9 0.9 
0.9 0.9 0.9 
0.1 0.9 0.9 
0.1 0.1 0.9 
0.1 0.1 0.1 





Consider now a particular response pattern to the four items simultaneously: Item 1+, 
Item 2—, Item 3+, Item 4+. The probability that this pattern would be produced 
by a member of Latent Class I is 0.9 X 0.1 X 0.9 X 0.g=0.0729. The probability that it 
would be produced by a member of Latent Class II is 0.1 X 0.1 X 0.9 X 0.g=0.0081. 
There are 16 response patterns in all and the probability that each will be given by a 
member of a given latent class is summarized below. 

Now let us examine the gains achieved when the H-technique is used. Instead of 
using one item to determine a given cutting point, we shall use three items, each with 
the same theoretical proportion ‘‘positive”’ and each with the same probability of ‘‘error’’ 
as the single item used initially, namely 10 per cent. We shall assume the errors uncor- 
related. Hence the new contrived item will have four categories with probabilities as 
follows: 

3responses without error . . . . . «. . 0.9 X 0.9 X 0.9=0.729 

2 responses without error, 1 witherror . . ; - 3X0.9X 0.9 X 0.1=0.243 

I response without error, 2 witherror . . . . 3X0.QX0.1X0.1=0.027 

Oresponse without error. . . . . . : 0.1 X 0.1 X 0.1=0.001 

1.000 
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If we decide to class persons who make either two or three positive responses as positive F 
in our contrived item, the latter will have an “‘error’’ term of only 0.028, a considerablk 
improvement over our initial error term of 0.1. Here lies the fundamental basis of the | 
theoretical advantage of the new contrived item. The salient comparisons from the two} 
procedures are shown in Table I. 


Tase I. 





H-technique: 
Conventional using four 
Comparison technique contrived items, 
using four each based on 
individual items triplets of 
individual items 





Probability that members of each latent class will fall 
into a unique perfect scale type... 0.6561 

Proportion of all cases falling into perfect scale types, 
irrespective of latent class from which recruited... 0.7832 0.9346 

Guttman coefficient of reproducibility .  . 0.9436 0.9835 

Proportion of cases which cannot be ranked unambi- 
guously 


0.8926 


0.1080 0.0327 





Detailed considerations and applications of the method are discussed in the paper, 
‘‘A Technique for Improving Cumulative Scales” by Stouffer, Borgatta, Hays, and 
Henry of the Laboratory for Social Relations, Harvard University. 


PROCEEDINGS OF 1951 ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING (Tunbridge Wells, 12 September 1951) 


John F, Maloney, president, announced the appointment of Lawrence Benson to the 
chairmanship of the Conference Committee and W. J. de Jonge as chairman of the 
International Polling Committee. In the absence of Stuart Dodd, the Secretary’s 
Report and the Treasurer’s Report were read by Henry Durant, who noted that 
in spite of the small balance in the treasury, no deficit was incurred by reason of the 
present conference. Reports were also heard from Jean Stoetzel and Durant, sub- 
treasurers for the Continental and Sterling areas. 

Commenting on the Secretary’s Report, Durant emphasized the importance of 
tapping American sources of funds for the Personnel and Exchange Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Leo Crespi; noted that Don Cahalan had been elected chairman of 
the Membership Committee, and that the chairmen of three committees—Elmo 
C. Wilson, Public Relations; J. Stevens Stock, Research, and Wim de Jonge, Inter- 
national Surveys—had been directed by the 1950 conference to promote Unesco’s 
interest in backing WAPOR and to promote the development of a Barometer of 
International Security in the form of an annual question or two in polls designed to 
yield an index of peace expectation. 

Some discussion ensued regarding the functions of the Research Committee and 
the desirability of working to establish standards for the profession. There was general 
agreement that no precise code of standards could be adopted at present, but that the 
standards for reporting surveys which were adopted by ESOMAR at their Amsterdam 
Conference should be officially endorsed by WAPOR, published in the WAPOR 
proceedings, and brought to the attention of as many research sponsors and agencies 
as possible. 

Continuing his comments on the Secretary’s Report, Durant called attention to the 
fact that nominations had been made and elections carried out by mail in advance 
of the present meeting. The legality of the 1950 elections, conducted by personal vote 
at the Lake Forest Conference, had been challenged by one member, and although 
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the results were subsequently endorsed in a mail poll by the full membership, future 


elections will always be conducted by mail. It was noted that membership now stood 


‘ at 106, a 50 per cent increase on the preceding year. 


The president announced that no appointment had been made to the chairmanship 


© of the Publications Committee, since under the present constitution the office is identical 
with that of editor, and under the council’s directive of 1950 the whole matter of 
arrangements with an official journal is up for review. It was announced that the 
International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research had expressed interest in continuing 
© toserve as WAPOR’S official organ, and Mr. Friedman, the Unesco observer attending 
' the meeting, confirmed the interest of Unesco in collaborating with WAPOR through 
© the International Social Sciences Bulletin. Friedman said the Bulletin would be willing to 
» publish the WAPOR proceedings, up to 30 or 40 pages, once a year and would also 
' like to devote one of the issues of the Bulletin primarily to public opinion problems. 
' Kaare Svalastoga further described his own plans to publish a sociological journal in 
' Denmark which might serve as an official organ for WAPOR. Further discussion of 
this matter was postponed. 


Discussion then turned to the matter of achieving consultative status with Unesco. 


| Maloney reported that certain countries had raised questions about WAPOR’s organiza- 
tion, and that the replies to those questions arrived too late for the current year’s 
- General Meeting of Unesco. The next meeting would not take place till November 1952, 
at which time the matter would be considered by Unesco, and prospects were that 


consultative status would be granted to WAPOR at that time. It was suggested that 
Unesco’s advice be sought on the revised WAPOR constitution, to ensure that no 


articles or clauses are incompatible with the achievement of such status. 


There was some discussion of forming closer ties with ESOMAR. Graeme Cranch, 
vice-chairman of the ESOMAR Council, reported that while ESOMAR did not reject 


the idea, they had agreed at their current meeting to take no action on it for the time 


being. 
Turning to the matter of the preparation of training seminars along with each 


' conference, there was enthusiasm for the programme held in the United States for 


12 non-American members of WAPOR in 1950. Attending the current meeting were 


| five German members who are in England for one month to study research techniques 


among British agencies. It was suggested and agreed that arrangements be made for any 
other foreign visitors in attendance to accompany the Germans on their tour, should 
they so desire. 

The president announced an invitation to WAPOR to hold its 1952 conference in 
Japan. Archibald Crossley, on behalf of the American Association for Public Opinion 
Research, invited WAPOR to meet jointly with that group, as has been the custom, 
in even-numbered years. It was agreed to thank the Japanese for their gracious gesture, 
but to decline their invitation at this time owing to the inability of most members to 
make the trip to that country. It was further agreed to meet jointly with AAPOR 
in the place of their choosing, with a preference expressed for Vassar College in New 
York State. The new Conference Committee chairman, Lawrence Benson, was directed 
to work closely with the AAPOR Council in planning the programme. 

The president reported that Helen Crossley was appointed in June 1950 chairman of 
a Constitutional Revision Committee to seek ways of remedying the various procedural 
and electoral difficulties which had arisen. Miss Crossley has made a full-scale revision 
of the entire constitution, which will be submitted to a mail vote of the membership 
upon its completion. 

Discussion then followed regarding the appointment of an editor and Publications 
Committee chairman, and about future arrangements for an official journal. In view 
of the pending revision of the constitution and of the expressions of interest received 
from Unesco and Svalastoga, as well as the International Journal of Opinion and Attitude 
Research, it was agreed to terminate the present contract with the International Journal 
at the end of the current year, and the president was directed to appoint a new chairman 
of the Publications Committee to explore the whole matter. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT FOR THE INTER-CONFERENCE YEAR 
(June 1950 to September 1951) 


In reviewing the affairs of WAPOR for the past year as they have come across the 
secretary’s desk, let standing committees take the first turn. 


THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee has carried out the constitutional provisions by getting 
nominations from all the members by means of mailed ballots and carrying out the 
election before the annual meeting. Their certified report, as deposited with the 
secretary, shows that Don Cahalan was elected chairman of the Membership 
Committee, Leo P. Crespi chairman of the Personnel and Exchange Committee, and 
Elmo C. Wilson, chairman of the Public Relations Committee. 

The legality of last year’s elections, which were made at the annual meeting instead 
of by mail beforehand, was challenged by one member. The question was put to the 
membership as to whether they wished a new election or preferred to endorse the 
outcome of the election at Lake Forest last June. The result was a more than three- 
quarters majority for endorsement. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


WAPOR’s membership now stands at 106 members. Eight paid dues to Henry Durant 
the sub-treasurer in England, eight to Jean Stoetzel the sub-treasurer in France, and 
the remaining 90 have paid their dues to the treasurer in the United States. 

The Membership Committee has not yet decided to enforce the general and pro- 
fessional membership distinction. 

The campaign to get new members for 1951 was launched last December. Letters 


were sent out to a mailing list selected from the WAPOR, AAPOR and ESOMAR 
lists, the International Directory of Opinion and Attitude Research, and from the 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues and other professional societies. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


The conference for 1951 is to be held jointly with ESOMAR’s conference, in London 
from 10 to 14 September, with Mark Abrams as conference chairman. 

The place and time of next year’s conference will be settled in London in accord 
with the precedent of meeting with AAPOR in the United States in the even-numbered 
years. The following year would normally meet with ESOMAR in Europe, unless the 
Japanese who are anxious to invite WAPOR should make an effective invitation. When 
WAPOR’s cycle of conferences was started, it was expected that the cycle of meetings 
in the United States and Europe might be enlarged to include South America or Asia 
whenever polling agencies in those areas developed sufficient strength. 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


The Proceedings of the Lake Forest Conference were published in full, both the minutes 
of the assembly and council and papers, in WAPOR’s official journal, the International 
Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, winter issue, Vol. IV, No. 4. 

In accordance with the council’s decision to get bids for the official journal for the 
next three-year period, beginning with the September 1951 meeting, which would 
coincide with the appointment of the Publications Chairman for a three-year term, 
the secretary has collected bids from several sources. The Public Opinion Quarterly, which 
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was reported to be interested, has not to date turned in an official bid. The International 
Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research has turned in a bid, and Unesco’s International 
| Social Science Bulletin also. 


PERSONNEL AND EXCHANGE COMMITTEE 


- This committee has recommended that, in raising funds for enabling WAPOR members 


to get to conferences and training institutes, the dollar exchange situation makes it 


| very desirable that the chairman of the committee be an American, to tap American 


sources of funds. 
Clyde Hart has submitted a six-page report on the training institutes held for 12 non- 


| American members of WAPOR in the United States in connexion with the 1950 con- 
' ference at Lake Forest. This excellent training institute in half-a-dozen centres, for 
' several days each, was enthusiastically reported upon by all those participating. 


| OTHER COMMITTEES 


| It was urged that the Public Relations Committee, the Research Committee and the 


International Surveys Committee concern themselves actively during the year ahead 
with carrying out the two votes of the WAPOR meeting at Lake Forest, namely to 
promote Unesco’s interest in backing WAPOR and to promote the development of a 
Barometer of International Security in the form of an annual question or two in polls 
yielding the index of peace expectation. 


INDEX OF POLLS 


Mr. Hadley Cantril reports progress on financing negotiations but no firm provisions 
as yet sufficient to turn the Index over to WAPOR’s administration with funds assured. 
He has published the first volume of Public Opinion, covering 1935 to 1946. 


COMMITTEE ON INCORPORATION 


This committee was discharged with thanks. It was found, after considerable investiga- 
tion, that incorporation was not necessary for securing consultant status with Unesco 
or Ecosoc and that it would entail a good deal of expense and legal complications. 


CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 


A new special committee on the constitution was appointed by the president with Miss 
Helen Crossley as chairman, to recommend amendments clarifying the constitutional 
procedure on elections and other points which Miss Crossley and others had proposed. 

WAPOR has received excellent co-operation from the two regional societies, the 
American Association for Public Opinion Research and ESOMAR, in arranging their 
joint conferences and reporting the proceedings. The vice-president of WAPOR, 
Mr. Jan Stapel, has proposed closer relations with ESOMAR particularly, in the form 
of joint dues and a unified membership. This proposal should be discussed or acted 
upon in London. 

WAPOR’s application for consultant status with Unesco is still undecided. Unesco 
canvassed its national members and received several inquiries for further information, 
which the secretary answered. The final and favourable action of Unesco is expected 
during the year. Meantime, Unesco has offered to let their International Social Science 
Bulletin become the official journal for WAPOR to the extent of publishing our 
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proceedings and other features. The secretary notes that many of our members have 
called for closer relations with the United Nations agencies and Unesco, and this might 
be an unusual opportunity in that direction. 

The small meeting of members of WAPOR present at the AAPOR conference in 
Princeton in June met and made a number of suggestions for the development of 
WAPOR which should be considered in London. 


TREASURER’S REPORT, 1950-51 (to 15 August 1951) 





Amount 





$ 


On hand, 1 June 1950 . Sg 182.14 
Received “for 1950 memberships. . . 228.25 
Received for 1951 memberships (to 15 Aug. ! , 595.11 
1,005.50 


Paid out: 


Postage ss wl 

Stenographic. . . . 

Telephone and cable .. 

1950 Convention expenses . 

Bill for brochure, 31 Aug. 1949. 

To IJOAR for deficit? at 

371.47 

To IJOAR for 1950 subscriptions 

To IJOAR for 1951 subscriptions! 


al i 


Balance on hand, 15 August 1951 106.78 


1 The number of memberships received and subscriptions paid to the International Journal do not agree with 
the amounts received and disbursed here because (a) some members paid dues abroad and subscriptions direct 
to the Journal, yet are listed on the membership list; (b) some members paid the $2.50 membership dues to us, 
and paid their subscription direct to IJOAR; (c) some members sent us the $4.50 for their subscription, while 
paying membership dues abroad. Since complete reports have not been received from the sub-treasurers 
in the franc and sterling areas, these figures have not been fully reconciled. 

® Owing to the increased expense of putting out the International Journal, and because of WAPOR’s failure 
to reach the anticipated membership and revenue for the Journal, this payment was approved by the Council. 





MINUTES OF THE WAPOR EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vassar College, 15 June 1952) 


Present at this meeting were John F. Maloney, President; Leo P. Crespi, vice-president. 
Stuart C. Dodd, secretary-treasurer; Joseph R. Hochstim, Nominating Committee; 
Lawrence E, Benson, Conference Committee; Don Cahalan, Membership Committee; 
Paul B. Sheatsley, Publications Committee; and Helen M. Crossley, Constitutional 
Committee. 

The agenda for the General Business Meeting was approved. The Council discussed 
at length the issues on this agenda, but left decisions on them to the General Meeting 
of the membership. 

The budget for the 1952-53 fiscal year was left to the treasurer and president to fix, 
except that the following two items were authorized: (a) The Publications Committee 
may employ an assistant editor to prepare the Tunbridge Wells and Vassar conference 
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| proceedings for publication at a cost not to exceed $50; (b) The International Surveys 
' Committee may spend up to $50 for travel or other expenses as may be necessary, for 
' inspecting and reporting to WAPOR and to Unesco upon their jointly sponsored survey 
' which has been subcontracted out in Sweden, England and France. 


Instructions to committees for their work ahead were to be sent to their chairman to 


’ guide them in developing a programme. Each committee would be expected to report 
| on the degree to which it had achieved its objectives before next year’s conference. 
' Suggestions included: 


' International Surveys Committee. Using the present Unesco survey sponsored by WAPOR 


as a model, this committee should invent, propose or apply detailed procedures for 


' “sponsoring” any international survey. What steps—minimal, normal or optional— 
» should be taken by this committee to inspect, certify, accredit or otherwise report to 


WAPOR, to the client and to the world public on the honesty, competence and 


| scientific procedure of the agencies or their surveying in any poll which WAPOR 
' sponsors? What should be our operational definition of ‘‘sponsoring”’?? How should the 
current standards (see the Research Committee), whether officially adopted standards 


or tacitly accepted standards, be implemented? In particular, the chairman was asked 
to appoint three local committee members in Sweden, France and England who, at 
small cost, could visit and report on the three contracting agencies in excuting the 
current WAPOR-Unesco sponsored survey. These appointees should represent agencies 
or interests other than the contractors’. They should inspect the documents arising 
before, during and after the surveys, together with any activity, organization, financing 
reporting or public relations aspects, etc., as may seem to them desirable and feasible. 
A budget up to $50 was voted for the committee’s expenses on this one survey. In the 
future, any survey sponsored by WAPOR should provide a budget for WAPOR’s 
expenses in discharging its responsibility as sponsor. 


The Personnel and Exchange Committee. It was requested that, as in several past years, 
some training facilities or course be arranged in the country where the annual conference 
is being held, either just before or after it. This might be for novices or experts in 
surveying, or offer facilities for each group. It might take the form of instructional 
courses and lectures, or a workshop, or visits to agencies in action, or otherwise. It 
should supplement the conference with training of a few days or weeks in specific 
techniques, operations and problems of surveying. Efforts should be made far ahead to 
get subsidies to help those from distant countries especially to get such international 
training. 


Conference Commitiee. The annual conference of WAPOR should be a fully joint con- 
ference with ESOMAR or AAPOR in alternate years (until a WAPOR conference 
in Japan or Latin America may develop). As far as can be arranged, the publicity 
and sponsorship, the planning and programme, should be shared between the two 
organizations in any one conference. Whether special sessions are labelled WAPOR’s 
session or not was left to the local WAPOR Conference Committee to work out. 


PROCEEDINGS OF 1952 ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
(Vassar College, 15 June 1952) 


After a brief review by John F. Maloney, president, who presided at the meeting, 
Stuart C. Dodd presented the Secretary’s Report and the Treasurer’s Report, summar- 
izing the year’s activities. The chairman of the Nominating Committee, Joseph R. 
Hochstim, announced the results of the annual elections (summarized in the Secretary’s 
Report), and Lawrence E. Benson, chairman of the Conference Committee, reported 
briefly on the problems involved in planning the present WAPOR programme as part 
of a joint conference with AAPOR. Leo P. Crespi, chairman of the Personnel and 
Exchange Committee, described efforts made by his group to further the international 
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training of opinion research personnel, and Paul B. Sheatsley reported for the Publica. 
tions Committee. Sheatsley announced that his committee had called for bids from four 
scholarly publications in the matter of arranging for an official WAPOR journal. The 
International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research officially advised the committee that 
it did not wish to submita bid, and the only definite offer received was from the Unesco 
International Social Science Bulletin. The Publications Committee was then authorized by 
the council to conclude an agreement with the Bulletin, and the 1951-52 conference 
proceedings will be published in that journal. The International Surveys Committee, 
reporting through Wim J. De Jonge by letter, described Unesco’s three-nation survey 
under WAPOR sponsorship and the need for policies to guide the committee. Helen M., 
Crossley, chairman of the Constitutional Revision Committee, reported completion 
of the new proposed constitution. 

It was voted to hold the 1953 WAPOR conference jointly with ESOMAR at the 
time (usually September) and place ESOMAR may choose; and to hold the 1954 
WAPOR conference jointly with AAPOR at its time (usually June) and place of 
meeting. The Conference Committee chairman will be appointed as soon as the place 
is fixed. 

The new proposed constitution of WAPOR was presented, bound in pages facing 
the present constitution for ready comparison. Certain changes of wording were voted 
and further amendments may be submitted in writing to Miss Helen Crossley (21 
Battle Road, Princeton, N.J.) up to 20 June 1952. Then the chairman was instructed to 
circulate via the secretary, the proposed constitution with amendments, to all the 
membership with a covering letter of explanation. Provision should be made to vote on 
each section separately and to re-vote on any section failing to get a majority approval. 
The new constitution, if approved, would go into force immediately, the council being 
empowered to adjust any terms of office that may be affected, without requiring special 
elections. 

The new president of WAPOR, Jan Stapel (who was prevented from attending by 
his survey of the Dutch elections), in a letter of greeting to the new council, proposed a 
re-study of professional standards. This was endorsed by the meeting, and the Research 
Committee (Mr. Woodward) was charged to bring in a report before the next annual 
conference on the whole subject of standards. This report should include some minimum 
recommendations, perhaps dealing with standards of reporting foradoption by WAPOR. 
It should study the standards proposed, or adopted, by AAPOR, ESOMAR, market 
research associations, the German report, the U.S. Bureau of the Budget’s standards 
for government surveys, and the proposals published in articles in the professional 
journals. It should consider optimal, average and minimal standards or specifications. 
It should consider varying degrees of endorsement from sanctions and enforcing 
machinery at one extreme to a mere statement of desirable practices as seen by the 
committee at the date of promulgation, at the other extreme. It should consider dif- 
ferential standards for different purposes, types of surveys, and desired degrees of 
precision, etc. It should consult or co-operate with other agencies (e.g. ESOMAR, 
AAPOR, Unesco) or committees of WAPOR (e.g. International Surveys Committee, 
Membership Committee). Itshould aim at official adoption by WAPOR of some guiding 
principles for promoting, co-ordinating, or accrediting international surveys especially. 

James Thayer of the U.S. Department of State proposed trying to interest academic 
members of WAPOR in conducting polls of students’ opinions in different countries 
simultaneously and comparably. The proposal was approved and recommended to the 
Committee on International Surveys. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE 
WORLD ASSOCIATION FOR PUBLIC OPINION RESEARCH 
AT VASSAR CONFERENCE 
(for the year ending 15 June 1952) 


In spite of little action by some of WAPOR’s committees, the membership may note 
six major lines of growth during the past year. Our membership has grown from 106 
to 139. Although small, this represents to a very large extent, the leadership of the 
surveying profession around the world. The balance on hand in the treasury has grown 
from $212.82 as of 1 September 1951 to $502.15 as of 1 June 1952. Two conferences have 
been held within 12 months, one at Tunbridge Wells in co-operation with the 
European Society for Opinion and Market Research, and the second now in progress 
at Vassar in co-operation with the American Association for Public Opinion Research. 
A new official journal has been adopted with wider circulation and the prestige of a 
United Nations agency. It is the International Social Science Bulletin published by Unesco. 
Details of the agreement are being concluded, giving WAPOR the right to publish 
proceedings and an occasional issue under joint editorship. The committee on the 
constitution is revising our basic rules, which may be interpreted as a sign of growth 
as a young organization shakes down. In line with WAPOR’s statement of purpose to 
promote international surveys, a Unesco survey in three nations has been sponsored 
by WAPOR this year. Its execution has been farmed out to three national organizations. 
This was a study by Unesco, intended to measure the effects of the campaign about the 
Declaration of Human Rights, by polling before and after the campaign. 

The list of WAPOR’s council and chairman of committees is as follows: President: 
Jan Stapel, Netherlands Institute of Public Opinion. Vice-president: Leo P. Crespi, 
Reactions Analysis Branch, Office of Public Affairs, Germany. Secretary-treasurer: 
Stuart C. Dodd, Washington Public Opinion Laboratory. Sub-treasurers: Henry Durant, 
British Institute of Public Opinion, and Jean Stoetzel, French Institute of Public Opinion. 
International Polling Committe: Wim J. De Jonge, Netherlands Institute of Public 
Opinion. Membership Committee: Don Cahalan, Human Resources Research Office, 
George Washington University. Nominating Committee: Henry Durant. Personnel 
Training and Exchange Committee: Leo P. Crespi. Publications Committee: Paul B. 
Sheatsley, National Opinion Research Center. Public Relations Committee: Elmo C. 
Wilson, International Public Opinion Research. Research Committee: Julian L. 
Woodward, Elmo Roper Organization. Constitutional Revision Committee: Helen M. 
Crossley, Attitude Assessment Branch, U.S. Armed Forces Information and Education 
Division. Ex-officio, past president: John F. Maloney, Reader’s Digest. 

The following notes show what the secretary’s files record about the activity of some 
of WAPOR’S committees. 

For the annual membership drive, invitations to some 1,000 persons were sent out: 
to all former members of WAPOR, current members of AAPOR and ESOMAR, the 
persons listed in the International Directory of Opinion and Attitude Research, and 
the American Political Science Association (section interested in public opinion). 
This resulted in 39 new members. 

The Conference Committee sent out a questionnaire concerning accommodations 
and attendance, and a form letter inviting the membership to the joint AAPOR- 
WAPOR Conference, giving information about the programme and facilities. 

The Publications Committee called for bids for becoming WAPOR’s official journal, 
during the three-year period ahead, from: the International Journal of Opinion and Attitude 
Research, the Public Opinion Quarterly, Unesco’s International Social Science Bulletin, and from 
a Danish publisher through Professor Svalastoga. By a unanimous vote of three-quarters 
of the WAPOR council replying, the Publications Committee was authorized to conclude 
a suitable agreement with Unesco’s International Social Science Bulletin. 

The Nominating Committee, after circulating requests for nominations and circula- 
ting the ballots (as scheduled in the constitution) have announced the following results, 
each to serve for a two-year term: for president, Jan Stapel; vice-president, Leo P. 
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Crespi; secretary-treasurer, Stuart C. Dodd; chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
Henry Durant; chairman of the Research Committee, Julian L. Woodward. An 
informal non-quorum meeting of the council in New York in December was attended 
by Messrs. Maloney, Wilson and Dodd. Matters of business and interest to WAPOR 
were discussed, which included the appointment by the president of Don Cahalan for 
chairman of the Membership Committee and Paul Sheatsley for chairman of the 
Publications Committee. Unesco’s request for WAPOR to facilitate and accredit an 
international survey on their human rights study was discussed. 

The International Surveys Committee, with Wim de Jonge as chairman, reports by 
letter on the WAPOR-Unesco joint survey. Unesco had decided upon a test of an 
educational campaign of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. It had decided 
to make surveys of people’s attitudes and information before and after the campaign 
to measure any change. It had decided to poll in France, England and Sweden and 
agreed with three national polling agencies. It then asked WAPOR to sponsor the 
survey partly in order to accredit it by inspection and report and partly in order to 
facilitate international payments through one source. WAPOR undertook this 
sponsoring and instructed its committee on International Surveys to execute it. 

The chairman notes the absence of any precedent or plan for such sponsoring and 
requests that a policy to guide it be developed. The council should define what steps 
‘‘sponsoring”’ entails. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


(September 1951-June 1952) 


Receipts: 


On hand, 1 Sept. 1951. (England, $122.87; U.S., $89.85). 
Received from 1951 memberships (England) .. 


Received from 1952 memberships (England and U.S.) 
Tunbridge Wells receipts ee ee 


Expenditures: 


Postage and stationery 
Telephoné. «© <9 « 
Tunbridge Wells conference . 
133-70 
— 289.33 


Balance on hand, 1 June 1952 . . . . 502.15} 


Stuart C. Dopp, Treasurer. 


This does not include the report of the sub-treasurer in France. 
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THE INSTITUT FUR SOZIALFORSCHUNG 


Johann Wolfgang Goethe University, Frankfort-on-the-Main 


The new building of the Institut fiir Sozialforschung was inaugurated in November 
1951. The Institut considers as its main tasks the study of the most important aspects 
of the development of society in present-day Germany and the further development 
and perfection of existing methods for studying attitudes of groups and individuals. 
Besides these main activities, the Institut organizes training for students in methods 
of empirical social research. 

The director of the Institut is the rector of Frankfort University, Professor Dr. Max 
Horkheimer, who occupies the chair of philosophy and sociology there. The deputy- 
director is Dr. Theodor W. Adorno, who takes an important part in the great inquiry 
into ‘“‘Studies in Prejudice’’, directed by Dr. Horkheimer. Professor Dr. Helmuth 
Plessner, full professor of sociology and philosophy at the University of Gottingen, 
was appointed, from 1 March onward, as substitute for Professor Adorno in his absence. 

Concerning public opinion research, it is worth mentioning in the first place the 
group study dealing with the attitude of the German population towards important 
ethical and political problems. Among these were such problems as attitudes towards 
National Socialism, towards the Occupation Powers, the guilt problem, etc. The 
Institut on this occasion applied a newly-developed group discussion technique, 
supplemented by questionnaires and interviews. The discussions, which were recorded 
and then transcribed for 136 groups including 1,800 subjects, have been analysed 
quantitatively and qualitatively. A publication of the results is in preparation. 

Furthermore, the Institut took an important part in the drawing up and final phase 
analysis of an inquiry initiated by the Darmstadter Institut on municipalities. The 
results are being published in the form of nine monographs, of which eight have 
already been issued. 

In the field of radio research, two inquiries have been made. One is an experts’ 
study analysing the effects of the most important foreign broadcasts in the German 
language on West German attitudes. A sample of 180 carefully selected personalities 
in public life was interviewed intensively four times. The basis of the interviews was 
formed by comparable broadcasts of the foreign stations. 

The second piece of radio research was also a comparative inquiry. A sample of 
600 subjects, separated into an experiment and a trial group, was chosen as a panel. 
The subjects, who met three times in groups of 15 each, were offered the radio pro- 
grammes concentrated on the same themes but differently formulated; their reactions 
were then investigated, before- and after-questionnaires were employed, as well as 
group discussions and intensive interviews. The results of both inquiries were summar- 
ied in memoranda. 

As part of the practical training of the Institut, during the winters of 1951-52 and 
1952-53 demonstration investigations were organized at Frankfort University, the object 
of which were the social situation of students, their attitudes towards their studies and 
the problems of student life. A report on the first of these investigations has been pre- 
pared, and a second is in course of preparation. 

Since the spring of 1952, the Institut has been participating in a comparative inquiry 
in seven European countries initiated by the Oslo Institute for Social Research. This 
inquiry is based in each country on a survey and a group experiment. Its object is 
the attitude of groups exposed to menace. For this study, the Institut has assumed 
responsibility for a laboratory experiment on a group investigating reactions of West 
German youth. 
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THE INSTITUTO BRASILEIRO 
DE OPINIAO PUBLICA E ESTATISTICA 


Rua Mexico 11-180 Andas, Rio de Janeiro 


The Brazilian Institute of Public Opinion and Statistics (Instituto Brasileiro de Opiniao 
Publica e Estatistica—IBOPE) is a body founded by a group of Brazilians interested 
in the development of research into public opinion in their country. 

Broadly oe carries out research of an economic nature, for no 
pecuniary gain. To this end it maintaims-an-exchange-of information service with all 
the bodies affiliated to the Gallup group, and has two offices in Brazil, one in Rio de 
Janeiro and the other in Sao Paulo. 

Its principal shareholders are: Dr. Auricelio Penteado, Dr. José Perigault, and 
Mr. Paulo Montenegro. Various well-known people in the world of commerce, industry 
and advertising also have shares in the Institute. 

Its staff consists of: Dr. A. Penteado (director); Mr. P. Montenegro (secretary- 
director); Dr. José Perigault, Mr. D. M. Ottoni, Professor M. Besouchet (assistants) ; 
40 investigators; 25 clerks. 

To carry out inquiries in the interior of Brazil, the Institute sends out assistants 
from its central offices with special instructions to conduct interviews and collect 
information locally. 

According to the circumstances, IBOPE uses almost all the public opinion research 
methods based on the ‘‘sampling’’ principle. So far as periodical publications are 
concerned, it nearly always gives preference to studies carried out on a regional basis, 


THE WORK OF IBOPE 


At the present time IBOPE issues the following publications: 

Radio Listeners’ Bulletin for the Town of Rio de Janeiro. A monthly bulletin. Gives daily 
listening percentages for local stations, on the basis of 56 quarters of an hour per 
day. This information is obtained by means of 50,000 door-to-door interviews, 
(coincidental calls). 

Radio Listeners’ Bulletin for the Town of Sado Paulo. See above. 

Bulletin of Rio de Faneiro Radio Programmes. Monthly bulletin. Contains information 
concerning the main radio programmes broadcast daily from 4 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
(title of the programme, type, organization or institution sponsoring the broadcast, 
time-table, and listening percentage figures). 

Bulletin of Séo Paulo Radio Programmes. This bulletin, which is still in course of prepara- 
tion, should appear very shortly. 

Consumer Research—Group I: Beauty Products. Quarterly bulletin. Gives the consumer 
percentages in Rio de Janeiro for various beauty products, based on interviews 
with a group of 600 housewives. Also publishes percentage figures for newspapers 
and magazines read by individuals. 

Consumer Research—Group I: Beauty Products. As above for Sao Paulo. 

Consumer Research—Group II: Pharmaceutical Products in Rio de Janeiro. Quarterly bulletin. 
Publishes percentage figures on the pharmaceutical products most in use, and also 
the reader percentages of various newspapers and magazines. 

Consumer Research—Group II: Pharmaceutical Products in Sdo Paulo, See above. 

Consumer Research—Group III: Domestic and Food Products in Rio de Janeiro. Quarterly 
bulletin. Publishes consumer percentages for domestic and food products. 

Consumer Research—Group III: Domestic and Food Products in Séo Paulo. See above. 

National Consumer Research. Half-yearly bulletin. Gives consumer percentages for 
beauty, pharmaceutical, domestic and food products in 10 of the main towns in 
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Brazil: Fortalaza, Pecife, Salvador, Belo Horizonte, Rio de Janeiro, Sado Paulo, 
Ribeirao Preto, Campinas, Curitiba, and Porto Alegro. Also publishes radio listening 
percentages and newspaper reading percentages in these 10 towns. 

Bulletin of the Retail Sale of Newspapers in Rio de Janeiro. Prepared on the basis of a monthly 
investigation carried out in newspaper kiosks. Gives the number of copies of leading 
Rio de Janeiro newspapers sold ‘‘per kiosk’? and the number left unsold. 

Bulletin of the Retail Sale of Newspapers in Sado Paulo. See above. 

Bulletin of the Managerial Classes. Weekly bulletin. Contains the results of social, economic 
and journalistic research carried out in Rio and Sado Paulo, as well as the results 
of the International Gallup Poll. 

In addition to these regular services, IBOPE is requested by its clients to carry out 

special investigations of a commercial, social or political nature, or to conduct strictly 

confidential market surveys. ; 


THE 
SERVICE DE SONDAGES ET STATISTIQUES 


18 rue Quentin-Bauchart, Paris 


HISTORY 


The “SSS”? was founded during the last war by Mr. Max Barioux (Richard) as a 
Resistance organization and was attached, as such, to the Delegation of the Provisional 
Government in Algiers. 

At that time, the principle of public opinion polls was practically unknown to the 
§SS team; moreover, as they had no knowledge of the appropriate techniques, they 
were obliged to invent their own methods. At the Liberation, it turned out that the 
clandestine SSS had re-discovered almost all the methods of public opinion research 
employed elsewhere—an achievement which encouraged it to continue its activity 
as a private organization. 


DIRECTORSHIP 


The SSS is at present functioning under the directorship of its founder, Max Barious, 
and an Advisory Committee composed of a number of sociologists and psychologists 
(Mr. Georges Davy, dean of the Faculty of Letters, Paris, and Professors G. Bourgin, 
E. Labrousse, D. Lagache, H. Lévy-Bruhl and G. Lutfalla of the University of Paris). 


RESEARCH WORKERS 


The SSS has a network of some 200 correspondents spread throughout the whole of 

France, The main features of their training are as follows: 

1. They undergo tests designed to reveal their qualities and abilities. 

2, After each survey, they receive a very detailed criticism of their work. 

3. By assessing all errors made during the course of surveys, the quality and development 
of the network as a whole, and of each research worker in particular, can be estimated. 

4, Each research worker is notified of the co-efficients used in this assessment of errors, 
which covers: his own work, that of the team as a whole, the best work done, the 
worst work done. 
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This system enables every research worker to know his own worth, what progress he 
is making and his position in the network as a whole. 


THE NETWORK 


The right placing of research workers in the network is important for obtaining af 
representative picture. In an article published in The Public Opinion Quarterly (1950, 
Vol. 14, No. 2), Elmo Wilson, chairman-director of International Public Opinion 
Research, describes the results of a study he made of the geographical distribution 
of the SSS network, and concludes that, in relation to the political distribution of the 
French population, the points of contact of the network are so situated as to ensure 
a representative picture that is 95 per cent accurate. 


SAMPLING 


The principal sampling techniques employed by the SSS are stratified and probability 
sampling. In fact, however, many different forms of these basic techniques are used, 
according to the nature of the survey being carried out. In probability sampling, the 
SSS selects at random: (a) the geographical points to be contacted; (b) a number of 
homes at each of these points ; and (c) the people to be interrogated in each home. 


REGIONS 


In choosing the points where members of its network are to be stationed for sampling 
activities, the SSS has divided the territory of metropolitan France into 11 regions 
selected in accordance with certain ethnological, historical, administrative and geophy- 
sical characteristics, and with the French system of communications (channels of 
opinion). Thus two municipalities, although very close to one another, may not belong 
to the same SSS region if they are separated by a mountain range; on the other hand, 
two other municipalities, much farther from one another, may be classified in the same 
region if they are linked by an important line of communication. 


INTERROGATIONS 


Interrogations are carried out either by the technique of standardized questionnaires 
or by that of intensive interrogation. Here again, however, a great variety of techniques 
are used, according to the nature of the survey. 


QUESTIONNAIRES 


The wording of questionnaires is one of the subjects studied by the SSS in its methodo- 
logical research. Max Barioux made a statement to the WAPOR Congress at Eagle’s 
Mere, U.S.A.,in 1948, on the “‘wording of questions in international surveys”’ (published 
in The Public Opinion Quarterly). 


ACTIVITIES 


Generally speaking, the SSS’s activities are conducted in the following fields: public 
opinion research (political, social, economic surveys, etc.), market surveys, psycho- 
sociology, methodological research. 

An article on the SSS’s research in the field of psycho-sociology was published in 
Unesco’s International Social Science Bulletin. 


Max Barioux, “A Study of Psycho-Sociology by Public Opinion Polls,” Vol. III, No. 3, 1951. 
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VALUE OF METHODS EMPLOYED 


| Since the end of the war, the SSS has conducted a number of pre-electoral surveys 


which have yielded the following results: 





| Subject of poll Average error 





% 
Referendum of21October1946 . . . . «se 5.5 
Election of 2 June 1946. ee ee ee ae 2 
Election of 1o November 1946. 2 
Position of the RPF in the municipal elections of 19 October 1947. I 





Further, a survey conducted in December 1949 on the distribution of the French popu- | 
lation by age and civil status groups produced figures diverging from those of the - 
Institut National de la Statistique (INSEE) to the following extent: age group distri- 
bution, average divergence 2 per cent; civil status group distribution, average diver- 
gence 2 per cent. 


The SSS is called upon to collaborate with the Institut de Psychosociologie par Son- 
dages d’Opinion (Institute for Psycho-sociological Research through Public Opinion 
Polls) (IPSO), established on 26 March 1953, whose aims are to carry out psycho- 
sociological research, using public opinion polls as its main method of investigation; 
to encourage appropriate organizations in other countries to undertake similar work; 
and, if necessary, to promote the establishment of an international organization to 
co-ordinate and synchronize these activities. 

IPSO is directed by the following officers: 
Dean Georges Davy (chairman) ; 
Professors E. Labrousse, H. Lévy-Bruhl (vice-chairmen).; 
Max Barioux (secretary) ; 
Jean Chevalier (treasurer). 
And a Research Committee composed of: Professor D. Lagache (chairman) ; 
Max Barioux (director of polls and planning) ; 
Robert Pagés (rapporteur) ; 
G. Durandin, F. Bourricaud (members). 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE 
OF PUBLIC OPINION 


59 Brook Street, London, W.1. 


The British Institute of Public Opinion was founded on 1 January 1937, and Dr. Henry 
Durant has been its director ever since BIPO is one of the Gallup affiliates, which cover 
12 countries. Henry Durant is president of the European Society for Opinion Surveys 
and Market Research. Publication of our opinion poll results in newspapers started 
late in 1938 and has continued without interruption. 
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Two pieces of our war-time work are noteworthy. For three-and-a-half years we 
conducted the daily interviews which form the basis for the British Broadcasting 
Corporation’s listening figures. By the time the BBC themselves took over the fieldwork, 
we had made well over one million interviews. 

Secondly, on behalf of the Ministry of Food we started in 1943 to weigh, at quarterly 
intervals, a sample of housewives and of persons working in factories without canteens, 
This work continued for four years, in conjunction with W. F. F. Kemsley of the 
Ministry of Food Survey Section. Kemsley has recently published the findings, and 
these suggest that when adults’ diet does, in fact, come down to the generally accepted 
minimum, 2,800 calories per day, they do not maintain their weight and begin to get 
lighter. 

Election forecasts have been undertaken on 20 occasions and have proved to be very 
useful testing grounds for our sampling and questionnaire techniques. We were, in the 
early days (1939), on one occasion fairly badly wrong with an error of 6 per cent. In 
spite of this, our average error of 1 per cent over the whole series confirms our belief 
that it is possible to forecast human behaviour in certain fields. 

This belief we are trying to put to a practical test and a practical use by forecasting 
the trend and extent of consumers’ demand. In this field we have been working closely 
with the Netherlands Institute of Public Opinion and, together with them, we believe 
that it is now possible to indicate the likely demand for a considerable variety of 
goods, 

Research into the readership of the press, both editorial matter and advertisements, 
has occupied us extensively. We maintain a regular weekly service along the same lines 
as that of Starch in the U.S.; it is now in its fifth year. Further developments in this 
field may be anticipated from using the “Impact”? method and we are now experiment- 
ing with its application not only to the press but to all other forms of communications 
as well. 

Other experimentation on our part takes the form of co-operating with Professor 
Maurice Kendall and his Division of Research Techniques at the London School of 
Economics. Over the past few years this co-operation has resulted in the publication 
of a considerable number of papers, covering such subjects as “‘Difference in response 
rates of experienced and inexperienced interviewers” and ‘‘An experimental study of 
quota sampling’. The purpose of these experiments is, of course, to submit to rigorous 
testing the techniques used in the field. 


THE ITALIAN INSTITUTE 
FOR STATISTICAL RESEARCH AND PUBLIC 
OPINION ANALYSIS (DOXA) 


4, via Andegari, Milan 


Doxa is the Greek word for ‘‘opinion’”’. DOXA, the Institute for Statistical Research and 
Public Opinion Analysis, was founded in January 1946 by a group of outstanding 
Italian scientists and business men. It is a completely independent organization incor- 
porated as a Societd a responsabilita limitata. It has its headquarters at Milan, with a 
staff of 16 people, and employs about 1,000 part-time interviewers, scattered all over 
the country. 
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DOXA OFFICERS 


Chairman of the Board of Directors: Dr. Achille Bossi; vice-chairman: Mr. Giulio 
Vuccino; director: Dr. Pierpaolo Luzzatto Fegiz; assistant director: Dr. Bartolo 
Mardessich. Other members of the board: Professor Livio Liviand Mr. Marco Semenza 
(Milan). Dr. Fegiz is Professor of Statistics at the University of Trieste, and a former 
president of the European Society for Opinion Surveys and Market Research (ESOMAR). 


OPINION POLLS 


DOXA has taken nationwide polls on the attitude of the Italian people toward a great 
number of issues, including Republic 27. Monarchy; Socialism and Communism; 
Emigration; Causes of Crime; Prostitution; The Peace Treaty; Popularity of Political 
men; Allied Troops; The Problem of Trieste; The New Constitution; Nationalization 
of Industries; Strikes; Ration Cards; Death Penalty; The Marshall Plan; Divorce; 
Education of Children and Boys; Comics; Sports; Reform of the Electoral Law; 
Choice of a Profession; Attitude of Workers toward Management; International 
Tensions; The United States of Western Europe, etc. 

DOXA predicted correctly the outcome of the 1948 election. 

Here are the titles of some of the reports published in Doxa’s Bulletin (see below) 

on surveys conducted during the last few years: ‘‘Reading Habits of Executives’’; 
“Workers’ Vacations’’; ‘Public Opinion and Mr. De Gasperi’’; ‘‘Masters and Ser- 
vants’’; ‘‘Adult’s Opinions on Comics, etc.”’; ‘“The United States of Western Europe”’; 
“Qpinions of the Unemployed’’; ‘‘Public Opinion and Prostitution”; ‘“The Problem 
of Housing’’; ‘“‘The Italian Woman”; ‘‘Eisenhower and Italian Public Opinion’’; 
“Expenditures of Italian Families’’; ‘‘Saving Habits’’; ‘‘Health and Diseases in a 
Sample of Adults”; ‘‘“Swimming’’; ‘‘Heating of Homes’’; ‘“‘Living Conditions of Italian 
Farm-hands and Workers”’; ‘“The Strength of Political Parties before the 1953 Election”’. 
ae 
ss 
CONSUMER RESEARCH 
a. 
DOXA has made many marketing and consumer surveys, covering all kinds of goods 
and services: automobiles, motorcycles, tractors, sugar and candy, chocolate, special 
foods, safety razors, dentifrices, face powder, soap, shampoo, insecticides, gasolene, 
typewriters, vermouth, tobacco, etc. It has investigated the effects of various forms of 
advertising, the reactions of radio audiences and newspaper readers, etc. 


METHODS EMPLOYED 


Asa rule the quota method of sampling is used, but the Institute also conducts surveys 
based on probability samples (area type). The sample is designed so as to ensure proper 
representation of all typical areas in each of Italy’s 18 regions. Other controls are: 
size of the community, rurality, sex, age, socio-occupational distribution. The usual 
cross-section for nationwide surveys is of 2,000 to 3,000 units, but larger samples are 
used when detailed breakdowns are required. 

Punched card machinery is used for processing the material. 

One of the fundamental rules observed by DOXA is that the most careful analysis 
of results (by cross-tabulation, study of correlation and variance and other devices) 
is always needed in order to reach sound conclusions. While all samples are more or 
less imperfect, the empirical laws based on such samples often show very definite 
trends (such as variations of intensity with age or income). Accordingly all DOXA 
reports, both on socio-economic and commercial problems, devote much space to 
interpretation of analytical results. 
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SPECIAL JOBS 


DOXA has performed several special assignments in the realm of applied statistics, 
such as calculating demand curves for gasolene and other goods and determining (for 
the first time in Italy), the ‘‘income curve”? for all Italian families. (For an explanation 
of methods and analysis of results in this field, see P. Luzzatto Fegiz, ‘‘La distribuzione 
del reddito nazionale’’, Giornale degli Economisti, Luglio-Agosto, 1950.) 


PUBLICATIONS 


DOXA issues a fortnightly mimeographed bulletin (yearly subscription 10,000 lire or 
$35) which, since its first appearance in 1947, has published over 1,300 pages covering 
hundreds of subjects (an analytical index is sent free on request). In addition it has 
published in print, in Italian, the following special volumes: No. 1: Sugar and Candy 
Consumption (1947) (out of print); No 2.: Habits and Preferences of Smokers (1950); 
No. 3: A Survey on Wine Consumption (1951); No. 4: Expenditures of a sample of 
Milan Families (1953). 


THE NATIONAL PUBLIC OPINION 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
(KOKURITSU-YORON-CHOSAJO) 


5, Sannen-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


In November 1945, Japanese Government officials interested in the development of 
public opinion research were encouraged by Occupation officials to go ahead with 
their ideas. It was felt that such research would make an important contribution 
to the development of democratic politics. The Japanese Government therefore estab- 
lished a Public Opinion Research Unit attached to the Cabinet. 

Later, in order to assure maximum independence of research, the Japanese Govern- 
ment decided to establish an organ independent of partisan political controls and 
pressures, and the Diet passed the National Public Opinion Research Institute 
Establishment Law in 1949. In accordance with this Law, the present NPORI was 
established on 1 June 1949 as an organ attached to the Prime Minister’s Office. On 
1 June 1951, an article concerning the Board of Governors was amended. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Institute is to conduct public opinion research fairly and 
independently in order to contribute to the forming of policy and the operation of the 
administration. 


FUNCTION 


Being independent of partisan political controls and pressures, the Institute as an auto- 
nomous organ should: 
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. Conduct scientific research on public opinion concerning government policy and 
administration. 

. Submit reports on the results of public opinion research to the Cabinet and 
government agencies concerned and make the results public. 

. Give necessary advice to and co-operate with local public bodies and other 
organizations conducting public opinion research. 

. Study public opinion and methods of public opinion research and collect the 
relevant materials. 

5. Promote the dissemination and development of public opinion research. 

Its guarantees of independence are reinforced by the stipulation that, in determining 

the Institute’s policy of survey and research, the director shall ask the consent of a 

Board of Governors. The board consists of seven members elected by scholarly bodies 

in sociology, psychology, political science, statistics, public opinion, and newspaper 

research, 
Within these basic limits surveys are undertaken at the request of other government 

agencies ; in some cases on the initiative of the insiitute itself. 


ORGANIZATION 
The Institute is composed of two rooms and five sections under a director: Planning 


Room, Study Director’s Room; Administrative Section, Field Work Section, Sampling 
Section, Tabulation Section, Editorial and Publication Section. 


SURVEYS CONDUCTED BY THE INSTITUTE 


During its seven years of operation, the NPORI has been primarily concerned with the 
application of sample interview survey methods to various problems. It has conducted 


during this period over 60 surveys, some of national scope involving thousands of 
respondents and some restricted to specia! groups. 
Since January 1952 the Institute has conducted the following surveys: 





Survey Date of survey Requesting agency 





Local autonomy (Part 2) January 1952 Local Autonomy Agency 

Telephone services February 1952 Ministry of Telecommunications 

Public education March 1952 Ministry of Education 

Attitude toward the peace May 1952 Prime Minister’s Office 
treaty 

Purge of public officials June 1952 Prime Minister’s Office 

Rank of reputations and July 1952 Decorations Division of Prime 
honours Minister’s Office 

Reorganization of agricultural July 1952 Ministry of Agriculture and Fores- 
bodies try 

Education of policemen July 1952 Headquarters of National Rural 
(Part 2) Police 

Improvement of food supply November 1952 Ministry of Agriculture and For- 

estry 

Tuberculosis problem November 1952 Ministry of Welfare 

Problems of minor enterprises November 1952 Ministry of International Trade 
(Part 2) and Industry 

International issues February 1953 Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

Attitudes toward prostitution March 1953 Ministry of Labour 

The Family System March 1953 Science Council of Japan 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF PUBLIC OPINION 
AND THE NETHERLANDS INSTITUTE 
OF PUBLIC OPINION 


58 Nieuwe Keizersgracht, Amsterdam 


The Netherlands Institute of Public Opinion (NIPO) was founded on 1 September 1945, 
the International Institute exactly six years later, on 1 September 1951. Founders and 
directors: Drs. Wim J. de Jonge (chairman, Committee International Polling, WAPOR) 
and Jan Stapel (president, World Association for Public Opinion Research). 

Both organizations specialize in opinion research in its many and varied forms: 
NIPO on a national scale, the International Institute internationally. 

This Dutch organization was the first to introduce several research techniques to 
the continent of Europe, e.g. the ‘‘Impact”’-type studies of the effect of communications, 
such as leaflets, films, advertisements in magazines and daily papers. It also originated 
and developed entirely new approaches in opinion research. Two of these will be 
mentioned. 


CONSUMPTION PROSPECTS 


Experiments in research aimed at predicting future consumption, particularly of 

durable consumer goods (both ‘‘hardware’’ and ‘“‘soft goods’’) began as early as 1946, 

Effective buying plan-questions and forms of notation were 

gradually developed, together with a methodology for probing 

+} a the attitudes that accompany and to a considerable extent 
cause a hausse or a baisse. 

In close co-operation with the British Institute of Public 
Opinion, these methods were tested and compared with actual 
sales, production and consumption figures over a period of years. 
Today continuous research of ‘‘International Consumption Pros- 
pects’ has become a fact, giving a valuable insight as to what 
consumption of a large variety of goods is likely to be months 
and indeed years ahead. 


GAUGING ATTITUDES BY THE SCALOMETER METHOD 


In 1950 the Netherlands Institute of Public Opinion designed, 
tested and put into use a new method for observing and annotating 
attitudes. This new technique is based on an almost completely 
non-verbal questionnaire technique, employing a picture of 
five white and five black squares. 

Respondents are asked to indicate their attitude, feeling or 
opinion about any subject by pointing to one of these ten 
squares. This appears in most cases to be a much easier job than 
verbalizing their attitudes and opinions. 

The Scalometer technique has a number of technical advan- 
tages. Among them are: 

1. Registering content and intensity of opinion in one operation. 
Copyright 1951 by 2. Degrees of intensity being exact, equally spaced and always 
N.1.P.0. Amsterdam comparable. 
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3, Judgment by interviewer and researcher is eliminated and there is very little room 
for verbiage—or for interviewer bias. 

4. The non-verbal properties make it ideal for international studies, eliminating as it 
does most semantic difficulties. 

5. Recent studies have shown that the Scalometer method also produces the “‘zero- 
point”? of Dr. Louis Guttman’s Scalogram analysis. It also does away with two 
problems in verbal scaling techniques: 

(a) it clearly defines the subject of the attitude; 

(b) it eliminates judgment about the content or direction of a respondent’s attitude. 
Though the Scalometer-design is covered by both copyright and trade-mark protection, 
it is the policy of the International Institute of Public Opinion to authorize, and to 
help other organizations to use, Scalometer techniques in studies of a scientific character. 


THE SWEDISH INSTITUTE 
OF PUBLIC OPINION RESEARCH 


Greymagnigatan 5", Stockholm 


The Swedish Institute of Public Opinion Research was set up in the autumn of 1952 
by Bgrje Lindberg, Bertil Neuman and Sten Hultgren. The Institute developed out 
of a bureau for marketing research, Marknadsbyran Lindberg and Neuman, which 
had been in operation since 1947. The ‘‘Market Bureau” had built up a well-trained 
staff of interviewers, of about 700 persons, all trained by correspondence courses, and 
personal supervision. These interviewers are now working also for the Opinion Institute. 

The Opinion Institute has just completed its first important work commissioned 
by a government department, a survey of the condition of transport trucks. One 
thousand truck drivers in all parts of Sweden, selected by a probability sampling 
method, were asked questions every day in one week about each trip they made. Five 
hundred interviewers worked on this survey and approved interviews were obtained 
from as much as 96 per cent of all drivers questioned. 

Sten Hultgren, the manager of the Opinion Institute has elaborated in consultation 
with Dr. Segerstedt, Professor of Sociology at Uppsala, and some of his most advanced 
students, a plan for long-time studies of the morals, interests, opinions, etc., of the 
Swedish people, covering all ages down to 11 years. These studies will be sponsored by 
benevolent organizations and by newspapers. Probability sampling methods will be 
used—a Master Sample has been constructed—and the interviewing methods and the 
analyses of the data will be developed in close co-operation with well-known scientists 
at the universities of Stockholm and Uppsala, 
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THE NATIONAL OPINION 
RESEARCH CENTER 


University of Chicago 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE NATIONAL OPINION RESEARCH CENTER 


Basic Research 


The National Opinion Research Center undertakes research on any basic problem 
in the social research field and uses in such research any and all techniques appropriate 
to the problem—opinion polling, depth interviewing, projective tests, participant 
observation, content analysis, construction of indices, analysis of statistical series, or 
controlled experiment. 

At the present time, the programme of basic research includes such studies as: conflicts 
of values and conscience and how these are resolved in contemporary economic life; 
the process of decision-making in economic life; collective behaviour under emergency 
conditions, how panic can be controlled and morale maintained or reinstituted in 
times of community crisis; motives underlying philanthropic giving; the effect of 
widespread unemployment on a community’s economy; the nature of opinion 
leadership; the measurement of inter-racial tension; the structure of the interview, 
the role played by the interviewer and the effect of this role on the content of the 
interview; criteria for the selection of good interviewers. 


Administrative Research 


Surveys of this type have included: reasons why medical personnel are unwilling to 
enter military service and how their willingness to consider military service might be 


affected by various contemplated changes in service provisions; the extent to which 
the general public, teachers and doctors understand and support the use of animal 
experimentation in medical research; the effectiveness of informational programmes in 
increasing interest in and support for the United Nations; the effect of televising foot- 
ball games on paid attendance at games; public understanding of mental health 
problems and attitudes towards mental illness, etc. 

Methods used in administrative research have included opinion studies, with 
techniques ranging from self-administered mail questionnaires, brief interviews by 
telephone, and personal interviews using only simple, poll-type questions to intensive, 
depth interviews lasting several hours. As with the centre’s basic research programme, 
other methods have also been used in administrative research: for example, analysis 
of factual records and controlled pre- and post-test measurement. 


Education and Research Training 


Since its inception, the National Opinion Research Center has always maintained a 
university affiliation, in order to contribute to the education and research training of 
future social scientists. At the time of its founding, it was located at the University 
of Denver; in 1947 it moved to Chicago, affiliating with the University of Chicago. 
At both universities, professional staff members of the centre have held faculty appoint- 
ments and have offered or participated in courses and seminars on substantive problems 
of social psychology, collective behaviour and public opinion and on the design and 
execution of social research. 

In addition to its participation in formal instruction of graduate students, the centre 
makes available to a limited number of students opportunities to acquire research 
experience through paid employment on the staff, and to develop s‘gnificant theses and 
dissertations through participation in the centre’s research projects. Thesis and dis- 
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sertation advice is furnished by the centre’s professional staff to all interested graduate 
students in the social sciences. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL OPINION RESEARCH CENTER 


The National Opinion Research Center is, by legal incorporation, a non-profit social 
research and educational agency. Within this restriction, its policies are determined 
by a Board of Trustees, persons of recognized academic and research standing, elected 
annually by the members of the corporation. Two of these trustees represent the Uni- 
yersity of Chicago, the others are elected at large. Approval by the Board of Trustees 
or by the Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees is required before any pro- 
gramme of research can be undertaken by the centre. 


Financial Support 


The centre now derives its income solely from foundation grants to the centre for 
specific research projects and from research contracts with clients desiring administrative 
or basic research. 


Structure 


The centre maintains two offices—the main office in Chicago and a branch office in 
New York City. Both are under the general guidance of the director, Clyde W. Hart. 


RESEARCH PROCEDURES 


The professional staff of the National Opinion Research Center is divided into three 
main sections: study direction, field direction, and statistical procedures. As soon as a 
problem is selected for research, a study director is put in overall charge of the project, 
from basic planning to the final research report. If the project warrants it, especially 
in the case of basic research projects, a research advisory committee is generally 
appointed from among members of the faculty of the University of Chicago and scholars 
and research workers elsewhere who have special competence in the matter. 

If the research problem is an opinion or attitude study, study design becomes a matter 
of translating the guiding hypotheses of the research into an interlocking plan of 
operation involving three elements: who is to be interviewed (Sample Design), the 
exact content of the interview (Questionnaire Construction), and the best procedure 
for eliciting the desired information from the group selected (Field Methods). 

In various surveys, the centre has used area-probability samples, list samples, and 
quota samples. Surveys have also been made using ‘“‘key informants’’, selected on the 
basis of their special knowledge. 

For purposes of surveys requiring national samples of the adult population, the centre 
maintains a national sample of about too national sampling points, so selected that 
they are adaptable to either quota or area type sampling. In recent national samples, 
the centre has been experimenting with sampling procedures that combine some of the 
best features of probability and quota sampling. The centre has also pioneered in 
discovering the biassing errors which frequently occur in translating the ideal sample 
design into practice in the field. 

The decisions which have been reached, as part of the overall design—with regard 
to the areas in which interviewing is to be carried out and the type of interviewing 
methods which are to be used—are executed by the field director and his assistants. 
For any particular survey, the Field Department may have to recruit and train inter- 
viewers in special localities, organize a special interviewing staff with unusual qualifica- 
tions, or give refresher training in certain interviewing techniques to the regular staff. 

The centre maintains its own coding and tabulation unit, which processes the data 
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for all NORC studies. This unit also functions as a service department for other research 
organizations or individual workers who do not have the facilities and equipment for 
large-scale coding, card-punching or machine tabulation operations. 


Publication of Research Results 


As a basic social research organization, the centre does not, as a general rule, under. 
take any research where the results must be kept secret. The sole exception to this rule 
is made in the case of government research contracts, where, for security reasons, 
certain types of data must be kept confidential. Otherwise, the centre reserves the right 
to publish such portions of any research it undertakes as may be of interest for other 
social researchers. 

Publication of NORC results may take the form of articles in learned journals, 
monographs, or special research reports distributed by the centre. Among recent 
publications are: 

Interviewing for NORC. (One of the first manuals on interviewing procedures, it is still 
widely accepted and used.) 

Unesco and Public Opinion Today. (An intensive study of attitudes in the United States 
indicating the degree of public acceptance of basic Unesco philosophy and methods 
and of specific programme proposals.) 

The Public looks at Trade and Tariff Problems. (An analysis of popular information and 
attitudes on United States trade and tariff policy as related to questions of domestic 
and international prosperity and world peace.) 

What Do the American People think about Federal Health Insurance? (Analysis of a survey 
conducted for the Physicians’ Committee on Research, Inc., to determine opinions 
regarding certain aspects of medical care, especially the United States Government’s 
responsibility for the health of the nation.) 

Interviewer Bias Involved in Certain Types of Survey Questions. 

World Surveys—The Japanese Angle. 

Cincinnati Looks at the United Nations. 
Cincinnati Looks Again. 

Careers for Medical Men. 

Animal Experimentation. 


THE SURVEY RESEARCH CENTER 


OF THE : 
INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The Survey Research Center, since its origin in 1946, has been concerned with the 
application of sample survey methods to a variety of psychological, sociological, 
economic and political problems. It has conducted during this period over 50 surveys, 
some of national scope and others restricted to special groups within the population. 

The centre is a part of the Institute for Social Research of the University of Michigan. 
The principal research staff members are: Dr. Rensis Likert, director of the Institute; 
Dr. Angus Campbell, director of the Survey Research Centre; Dr. Robert L. Kahn and 
Dr. George Katona, programme directors. The centre has a staff of about 40 professional 
researchers, some of whom are graduate students in advanced stages of their training. 
In addition, the centre maintains a staff of about 200 field interviewers located at 
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PUBLIC OPINION RESEARCH 


sample points throughout the United States, and a staff of content analysts to interpret 
and classify interview data. The field interviewing is under the direction of Dr. Charles 
Cannell, and the sampling under the direction of Dr. Leslie Kish. 

The work of the centre consists of continuing programmes of research in the following 
fields: psychological and social factors in economic behaviour, human relations in 
large organizations, attitudes and behaviour in public affairs, attitudes and behaviour 
in public health, In addition there is a continuing project concerned with social problems 
of one of the major cities in Michigan, and a series of projects concerned with the 
methodological problems of sample surveys. Although some projects provide informa- 
tion of importance for immediate problems of administration or public policy, the 
projects are not undertaken primarily for this purpose. The centre’s objective is to 
work toward a greater understanding of social factors influencing human behaviour 
and to contribute to the basic concepts and theory in this field. 

The research programme in the field of economic behaviour—concerned with the 
dynamics of major economic decisions made by consumers and businessmen—was 
undertaken in the belief that people’s motives, level of information, attitudes and 
expectations influence their economic behaviour, and that measures of ‘‘attitudinal! 
variables” obtained in interviews with a sample of consumers or businessmen can 
provide important information relevant for the understanding of past as well as forth- 
coming trends in the economy. The theory of psychological economics based on the 
centre’s work has been presented in a book as well as in numerous special pamphlets 
and journal articles. 

The human relations research programme has the general objective of discovering 
the underlying principles applicable to the problems of organizing and managing 
human activity. A series of studies have been carried out within functioning organiza- 
tions in industry and government. These studies have investigated the social and inter- 
personal factors which determine the effectiveness of organizations and the satisfactions 
of members. An important aspect of the programme is that of experimentally testing 
the concepts and hypotheses developed from earlier studies. 

An important activity of the centre is the systematic study of the perceptions, values 
and behaviour of the American people in their role as citizens. These studies have 
included sample surveys of specific communities as well as of the national population, 
and have been concerned with such topics as American foreign policy, factors influenc- 
ing voting in national elections, the influence of media fer mass communication, 
and the factors determining public participation in governmental programmes. 

Two major projects have been carried out in the field of public attitudes and be- 
haviour in relation to health problems. One was concerned with public concepts of 
cancer and attitudes toward the disease; the other explored the public’s concepts of 
mental health and their considerations in connexion with the use of professional 
services for such problems. Additional projects in this area are planned. 

The centre is known for its contributions to the methodology of the sample survey. 
Centre personnel has contributed to the theory of probability sampling and to the 
further development and rigorous application of multi-stage area sampling techniques. 
Since the centre’s objectives require the analysis of complex data on motives, values 
and perceptions, there has been extensive use of interviewing methods which permit 
the respondent a high degree of freedom of expression. This has led to advances in 
the design of interviews, the training of interviewers, and to the elaboration of coding 
techniques for the interpretation and coding of responses. 

A description of the work of the centre together with a list of publications may be 
obtained from the centre on request. 
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Name of institute 


Address 


Directors 





AMERICA 


American Institute of 
Public Opinion, 

Attitude Research 
Laboratory, 

Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, 

Center for International 
Studies, 

Commission on Community 
Inter-relations (American 
Jewish Congress), 

Committee on Communica- 
tions (Hoover), 

Crossley Inc., 


Human Resources Research 
Institute, 

Institute of Communications 
Research, 

Institute of International 
Studies, 

International Public 
Opinion Research, 

International Surveys Inc., 


National Opinion Research 
Center, 

Opinion Research 
Corporation, 

Social Research Center, 


Survey Research Center, 


Washington Public Opinion 
Laboratory, 


AUSTRALIA 


Australian Public Opinion 
Polls, 


Princeton, New Jersey. 


Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
427 West 117 Street, 
New York 27, N.Y. 
M.I.T., Cambridge, 
Mass. 
212 W. 50th, New York 19, 
N.Y. 


Stanford Univ., Stanford, 
Calif. 

330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

Air University, Maxwell Air 
Base, Alabama. 

120 Gregory Hall, U. of IIl., 
Urbana, IIl. 

Yale Univ., New Haven, 
Conn. 

350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N.Y. 

53 Bank St., Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N.Y. 


George H. Gallup. 
Theodore F. Lentz. 
Paul Lazarsfeld. 
Max Millikan. 


Isidor Chein. 


Ithiel de Sola Pool. 
Archibald M. Crossley. 
Fred W. Williams. 
Wilbur Schramm. 
William T. R. Fox. 
Elmo Wilson. 

George H. Gallup. 


Paul B. Sheatsley. 


44 Nassau Street, Princeton, Joseph C. Bevis. 


New Jersey. 

Williams College, Williams- 
town, Mass. 

Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

301 Thomson Hall, Uni- 
versity of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 


Peru 263, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 


Box 751 F, Melbourne. 


Rensis Likert. 


Stuart C. Dodd. 


Alberto Jose Castelli. 


Roy Morgan. 


2 This list does not claim to be exhaustive. Although great care was taken in compiling it, the Editor wishes 
to apologize for omissions which he was unable to eliminate. 
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Name of institute 


Directors 





AUSTRIA 


Meinungs- und Marktfor- 
schung in Osterreich, 

BELGIUM 

| Doxometrie, 

| Institut Belge de l’Opinion 

Publique, 


Institut Universitaire d’In- 
formation Sociale et Eco- 
nomique, 

BRAZIL 

| Instituto Brasileiro de Opi- 

niao Piblica e Estatistica, 

CANADA 

' Canadian Institute of Public 

Opinion, 

COLUMBIA 


_ Instituto Colombiano de 
Opinion Publica, 


' CUBA 


DENMARK 


Dansk Gallup Institut, 


ENGLAND 

British Institute of Public 
Opinion, 

Mass Observation, 


Research Services Ltd., 


The Social Survey (Central 
Office of Information), 


Streichergasse 3, Wien, IIT. 


22 Avenue Victoria, 
Bruxelles. 

15a rue des Sablons, 
Bruxelles. 


Parc Léopold, Bruxelles. 


Rua Mexico 11-180 Andar, 
Rio de Janeiro. 


130 Carlton Street, 
Toronto 2. 


Apartado Nacional 314, 
Bogota. 


Edificio Idal, Calk 23, 
No. 105 Vedado, Habana. 


Dr. Tvaergade 27, 
Copenhagen. 


59 Brook Street, London, 
W.1. 

7 Kensington Church Court, 
London, W.1. 

110 St. Martins Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 

83 Baker Street, London, 
W.1. 


Siegfried Beckert. 


Pierre Lacoste. 
Edouard Esch, 
Wim J. de Jonge, 
André Kicq, 


Jan Stapel. 
G. Jacqemyns. 


Auricelio Penteado, 
Fabio Montenegro. 


Wilfrid Sanders. 


Ernesto Camacho-Leyva. 


Raul Gutierrez Serrano. 


Chr. Ditlev Reventlow. 


Henry Durant. 
L. England. 
Mark Abrams. 


Louis Moss. 
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Name of institute 
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Directors 





FINLAND 


Suomen Gallup OY, 


FRANCE 


Institut Frangais d’Opinion 
Publique, 

Institut National d’Etudes 
Démographiques, 

Service de Sondages et Sta- 
tistiques, 


GERMANY 


Institut fiir Demoskopie, 
Gesellschaft zum Studium 
der 6ffentlichen Meinung 
m.b.H., 

Institut fiir Marktforschung 
und Meinungsforschung 
EMNID K.G., 

Institut fiir Sozialforschung 
an der Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe Universitat, 

Office of Public Affairs, 
Reactions Analysis Staff, 


ISRAEL 


Runeberginkatu 19, 
Helsinki. 


20 rue d’Aumale, Paris-9°. 


23 avenue Franklin-Roose- 
velt, Paris-8¢. 

18 rue Quentin-Bauchart, 
Paris-8°. 


Allensbach am Bodensee. 


Kammerratsheide 13, 
Bielefeld. 


Senckenberg-Anlage 26, 
Frankfurt/Main. 


HICOG, Mehlem 
(bei Bonn). 


Israel Institute of Applied Shell Bldg., Julian’s 


Social Research, 


ITALY 


DOXA 

Istituto per le Ricerche 
Statistiche e l’Analisi 
dell’ Opinione Pubblica, 

Istituto Italiano dell’ 
Opinione Pubblica, 


MEXICO 


Way, Jerusalem. 


Via Andegari 4, Milano. 


Corso Venezia 49, Milano. 


Arturri Raula. 


Jean Stoetzel. 
Alain Girard. 


Max Barioux. 


Elisabeth Noelle-Neumann, 


K. von Stackelberg. 


Max Horkheimer, 
T. W. Adorno. 


Leo Crespi. 


Uriel G. Foa. 


P. Luzzatto Fegiz. 


Ernesto M. Norbedo. 


Institute for Studies in Social Donato Guerra 1, desp. 207, Laszlo Radvanyi. 


Psychology and Public 
Opinion, 
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Name of institute 
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NETHERLANDS 


International Institute of 
Public Opinion, 

Nederlands Instituut voor 
de Publieke Opinie, 

Nederlandse Stichting voor 
Statistiek, 


NORWAY 
Fakta, 


Norsk Gallup Institutt A. S. 


PANAMA / 
Vv 


Instituto Panameno de la 


Opinion Publica, 


SWEDEN 


Swedish Institute of Public 
Opinion, 


Swedish Gallup Institute, 


SWITZERLAND 


Analyses Economiques’ et 
Sociales, 

Groupement Romand pour 
?Etude du Marché, 


58 Nieuwe Keizersgracht, 
Amsterdam. 

58 Nieuwe Keizersgracht, 
Amsterdam. 

Emantsstraat 6, 
*s Gravenhage. 


Kongensgate 33, Oslo. 
Huitfeldtsgt. 51, Oslo. 


Universidad de Panama, 
Apartado No. 3277, 
Panama, R. de P. 


Lindberg and Neuman, 
Grevmagnigatan 5, 
Stockholm. 


Kungsgatan 48, Stockholm. 


4 Place Pépinet, 
Lausanne. 

87 Gal. du Commerce, 
Lausanne, 


Wim J. de Jonge, 
Jan Stapel. 
Wim J. de Jonge, 
Jan Stapel. 
A. Bakker. 


Leif Holbaek-Hansen. 
Bjorn Balstad. 


Carolyn Campbell. 


Borje Lindberg, 
Bertil Numan. 


Bo Kaiser. 


Lalive d’Epinay. 


Pierre Devrient. 
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MASS COMMUNICATION IN REVERSE: 
THE UNESCO INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLIC OPINION SURVEY 


W. BucHANAN 


This was one of the purposes set out when Unesco’s Tensions Project was 
conceived. in 1947. There resulted an operation whereby 11,000 individuals, 
of nine nationalities, living on three continents, were within a few months 
approached on their doorsteps or as they went about their work and asked 
by a compatriot some 21 pointed questions concerning what they thought 
of themselves, of their jobs, of their fellow countrymen, of certain people 
across their national borders, and of humanity in general. In their different 
languages, all 11,000 were asked the same questions. The mechanism employed 
for this operation was the network of “public opinion polling” agencies 
already existing in the countries in which the interviews were made. These 
countries were Australia, Britain, France, Germany (British Zone), Italy, 
Netherlands, Norway, Mexico and the United States. 

The opinions of these 11,000 persons were reduced to the international 
language of holes in punch cards, were summarized for each nation, and 
were forwarded to Unesco in Paris. From there they went to London for a 
preliminary analysis, thence, via Princeton, N.J., for editing, to Urbana, IIl., 
U.S.A. for publication.! A preliminary report on part of the findings having 
to do with national stereotypes appeared in this journal in 1951.” The project 
was supervised by Hadley Cantril, in its original stages while he was with 
Unesco, in its later ones after his return to the Office of Public Opinion 
Research at Princeton University. But throughout it was an international 
project.3 

In the final report all the national tabulations and cross-tabulations— 
constituting a massive table with some 18,000 percentages in its cells—are 
reproduced in full so that conclusions arrived at in the report may be tested 
and checked, and so that the raw material may be available for independent 
students who wish to pursue the investigation further. 

Following are some of the major findings, supported by only occasional 
statistics from the complete report and, for lack of space, unqualified by the 
frequent and sweeping equivocations that are customarily demanded of those 
who present statistical summations of human verbal behaviour. 


’ William Buchanan and Hadley Cantril, How Nations see Each Other, University of Illinois Press, Urbana, Illinois. 

* “Stereotypes and Tensions as Revealed by the Unesco International Poll”, International Social Science Bulletin, 
Vol. III, No. 3, autumn 1951, pp. 515-28. See for information on sampling procedures and the organizations 
participating. 

* Among the many persons who lent a hand in the process were Julian Huxley, Walter Laves, Arvid Brodersen, 
P. W. Martin, Otto Klineberg, Robert Angell and Mrs. Alva Myrdal of Unesco; Alfred Max, Jean Stoetzel and 
Helene Riffault of France; Henry Durant and James R. White of England; Roy Morgan of Australia; P. Luz- 
zatto-Fegiz of Italy; Jan Stapel and W. de Jonge of the Netherlands; Bj. Balstad of Norway; Elmo C. Wilson, 
Lawrence E, Benson and Virginia Zerega of the United States. 
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THE “SECURITY INDEX” 


The most provocative materials in the survey resulted from a ‘‘Security Index” 
of four items. One of these was designed to tap the respondents’ generalized 
satisfaction with the way they were “getting on now” (Comment les choses 
marchent-elles pour vous?) ; the other three were aimed at particular aspects of 
what the question designers considered “personal security”: a comparison 
of the respondents’ actual satisfaction at the time of interview (1948) with 
what he had expected from the post-war world; a comparison of his own 
economic situation with that of others in his country, and his expectations of 
continued stability. Responses to all these questions were clear-cut; few people 
said “Don’t know’’. The total of security scores for individuals in a nation made 
possible the computation of an index of national security—or more accurately 
a national summation of individual security levels—which showed a sharp 
differentiation between nations. The scores were: Australia, 42; Mexico, 39; 
Norway, 39; U.S.A., 39; Britain, 35; Netherlands, 33 ;Italy, 32; Germany, 26; 
France, 20. 

The rank of each nation in this list, it may be noted, is a rough measure of 
its physical distance from the centre of hostilities in World War II. 

Of course, the norms for response to individual questions varied a great 
deal from country to country. For example, the French and British were more 
disappointed with the post-war situation than were the Italians or Germans, 
undoubtedly because their expectations at the end of the conflict had been 
higher. Germans tended to feel it was difficult to plan ahead, while Mexicans 
and Australians were relatively confident of the future. 

Within every country, individuals in a higher socio-economic status were 
found by the index to be more secure. Its validity was also substantiated 
independently by a special experiment conducted in West Berlin, when the 
index questions were administered during the “Berlin Blockade’, resulting 
in a security score of 16. They were repeated 14 months later, after the blockade 
had been lifted; the security level had jumped to 23. The indications of the 
survey are that this index was a discriminating tool for measuring the stress 
caused by economic deprivations and post-war instability—not a perfect one, 
of course, but accurate enough to draw a base line across nine countries 
in 1948. Further understanding of international tension and insecurity can 
be expected to result where individuals with sampling facilities available to 
them will re-apply the index to their own country at periodic intervals. This 
process might also be directed toward improvement of the Unesco index 
questions, particularly the development of questions which are less dependent 
on World War II as a frame of reference. 


CLASS VERSUS NATION 


The feeling among individuals that they belonged to a particular class was 
found to be a widespread phenomenon. Nowhere but in Norway were there 
more than four per cent of respondents who were unable to place themselves 
in either the “upper”, the “middle” or the “working” class. (There were 
11 per cent “don’t knows” in Norway, and other indications were that class 
distinctions there were not at all definite.) The class systems in Germany, the 
Netherlands and Mexico were rather rigid—at least there was high agreement 
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between the statement of the respondent as to his own class affiliation and the 
interviewer’s estimate of his socio-economic status. In the U.S. and Norway 
there was comparatively little agreement. Other countries fell in between. 
Everywhere, except in the Netherlands, people “had more in common” 
with their fellow nationals than their fellow ‘‘class members” in other countries. 
But the interviewees did not see class affiliation and national affiliation as 
mutually exclusive. Members of the ‘‘working class”, though less attached to 
their compatriots, did not transfer this feeling of commonality to workers of 
other nations, but instead tended to withdraw—to feel they had little in 
common with either upper and middle class at home or with the working class 
abroad. Thus class and nation are not opposite poles of affiliation but rather 
complement each other. More fortunate and more secure people feel they have 
something in common with both groups. The uninformed and the insecure see 
no relationship between themselves and others; they are isolates, apathetic 
alike to national and international bonds. 


NATIONAL ‘‘FRIENDSHIPS”’ 


Respondents were asked to name the “peoples” of the world toward whom 
they felt “‘most friendly” and “‘least friendly’’. The results are hardly surprising. 
They show that respondents tended to choose sides, either in the East-West 
polarization then taking place, or in the world war just past. They quite 
obviously made little distinction between the “‘people”’ and the “‘government”’ 
of another country. They thought in terms of their own close neighbours and 
others in the orbit of their Western culture, almost entirely ignoring Africa, 
the Nea: East, the Far East and Latin America. Technology, economics and 
threat of conflict may have brought the peoples of the real world close together, 
but their mental images of the world have not kept up. Both their likes and 
dislikes are narrow and ethno-centred. An unexpected, but understandable, 
characteristic which influenced a small but fairly consistent proportion of all 
respondents to feel friendly to certain peoples was a long tradition of neutrality 
or a history of neutrality in World War II. This group of neutrals, who were 
“liked” 10 times as often as they were ‘disliked’, included Scandinavians, 
Irish, Swiss, Spaniards and Argentines. 


“HUMAN NATURE” AND INEVITABLE WAR 


It has been noted that responses to questions about personal security and class 
identification were obviously related to the economic status and were also 
affected by the sex and age of respondents. Another broad category of questions 
brought answers quite independent of these factors. These were questions 
dealing with the mutability of “human nature”’, the existence of innate national 
characteristics, the chances for world peace and the advisability of world 
government. The responses to these questions appeared to be related instead 
to education and to views on the national politics of the respondent’s own 
country. Patterns of response to these questions differed frequently from one 
country to another, but there were also apparent certain patterns common 
to all countries. Everywhere, those who thought of “human nature” as some- 
thing that could be altered tended to be more hopeful of world peace than 
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those who thought “human nature” immutable and invariable. Moreover, 
these optimists were also likely to approve proposals for world government, 
The implications are important: A single plausible but fallacious over. 
simplification, ‘‘We’ll always have wars because you can’t change human 
nature” is a significant stumbling block to programmes for peace throughout 
the Western world. This finding justifies serious consideration of an inter. 
national programme of education in the social sciences, particularly a mass 
communication programme aimed at disseminating broadly the findings 
of the biologists, psychologists, sociologists and the cultural anthropologists 
as to just what “human nature” is and is not.! 


PROBLEMS OF METHOD AND SEMANTICS 


It is comparatively easy to select the people of a country as a separate universe, 
to ask a question of a sample of these people, and to percentage the results 
into, say, 57 per cent yes; 38 per cent no; 5 per cent don’t know. Nor is it 
difficult to translate the question into another language, ask it in another 
country and get, say, 39 per cent yes; 51 per cent no and 10 per cent don’t 
know. 

A considerable difference is apparent. Would it exist if the translator had 
chosen a different synonym for one of the key words in the question? Is this 
semantic difficulty due to the word itself, because it does not translate directly 
into a second language? Or is it because the people speaking this other language 
have not had the same experiences with the phenomenon which the word 
denotes? In this case, is it a legitimate difference of opinion? 

The percentage difference cited above is “statistically significant” in any 
respectable sample. If the question dealt with a policy to be passed on by 
majority vote in a referendum, these two countries would adopt diametrically 
different policies. Is this a national difference? Or is it merely a minor difference 
of 13 per cent between the number of people who said “no” in the two 
countries? The Unesco survey does not answer any of these questions. If they 
are answerable at all, it will only be after the accumulation of a great deal 
more international polling data. 

If one makes the assumption that the opinions of a nation are a unit, so 
that the displacement of percentage norms cited above is an index of a real 
“national difference”,? then it is possible to point out interesting patterns of 
response in each nation. 


NATIONAL OPINION PATTERNS 


Comparison of the responses, analysed by nation, reveals the influence of 
geography, history and current events. 


1 The first point of mutual agreement among eight social scientists (including, incidentally, one convinced Marxist) 
which Unesco brought together in its egrly days was ‘To the best of our knowledge, there is no evidence to indi- 
cate that wars are necessary and inevitable consequences of ‘human nature’ as such.” Hadley Cantril (ed.), 
Tensions that Cause Wars, Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1950, p. 17. 

* Such phrases as “Australians were secure’ or “Americans believed in environment” must be used here for 
the sake of brevity. What is meant, of course, is that a certain response was more frequent in one country than 
in another. Recalling that these statements are all based on difference in percentages may keep the reader 
from thinking he sees a Volksgeist. 
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Australians were high in security and satisfaction, quick to identify with 
others both of class and nation, optimistic about changing “human nature”’, 
but reserved about the feasibility of world government. Their friendship 
patterns were clearly pro-Anglo-Saxon and anti-Asiatic, 

The British, with a large self-styled ‘‘working class”, showed medium 
security and an even division between optimists and fatalists on the subjects 
of “human nature” and world peace. They revealed symptoms of an unusual 
conflict between the deterministic and hereditary views of their own British 
national character, but displayed a large degree of common sympathy both 
with fellow Britons and fellow class members outside the country. 

The French demonstrated large and consistent insecurity, as well as sensi- 
tivity to the East-West conflict. The French “working class” was the only 
one of the nine to demonstrate a clear feeling of international class conscious- 
ness. There was considerable optimism in France about world peace and 
world government. Fairly catholic in their “likes”, the French were evenly 
divided between ‘“‘dislike’’ of Germans and Russians. 

The Germans (the survey was confined to the Britisa Zone of Occupation) 
were somewhat less likely than others to volunteer opinions, and their replies 
indicate a stronger consciousness of “‘role”’ than other nations. Sex differences 
in responses were quite frequent. Germans were inclined to consider their 
national character inborn, probably a hold-over from Nazi race theories. On 
the other hand, they were optimistic about the achievement of peace and the 
alteration of “human nature’, and were generally favourable toward world 
government. 

Italians showed a rather low level of security and an especially poor distri- 
bution of the security that was available; there was a greater gulf between 
the higher socio-economic and occupational groups and the lower ones than 
appeared in other countries. Inability to ‘‘plan ahead” was a major component 
in the low security level. Farm and manual workers were particularly insecure. 
The belief that Italian characteristics were hereditary was especially prevalent 
among the young, the educated, and those of high status. Italians, in contrast 
tosome others, appeared to favour world government despite pessimism 
about the possibility of world peace. 

Mexicans gave answers which indicated high personal security but consi- 
derable pessimism concerning human nature and world affairs. Mexican 
respondents were also less likely than others to feel they had “something in 
common” either with other Mexicans or with members of their class abroad. 
They were more likely than others to feel unfriendly toward Americans and 
were the only people to indicate a measurable dislike of the Chinese. 

The Dutch were almost excessively “normal” in their responses to most 
questions. On the more abstract questions—human nature, world peace, etc.— 
they divided so evenly that the percentages might have been obtained by 
flipping coins. Fewer respondents identified themselves as members of the 
“middle class” than in any other country, while a large proportion considered 
themselves ‘working class”. They were gloomy in their responses to questions 
about satisfaction and security. Holland was the only country where more 
people identified with foreigners of the same class than identified with their 
countrymen of other classes. 

The Norwegians’ lack of class consciousness was the most striking national 
phenomenon revealed anywhere in the surveys. A third of the bottom socio- 
economic group considered themselves in the ‘middle class”, while more 
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than a tenth of the top socio-economic group said they were members of the 
“working class”. There was a comparatively small difference between the 
security scores of well-to-do and very poor respondents. Despite this, the 
responses to questions about other classes and other nations were not atypical, 
Norwegians were the most secure of the Continental people and the most 
likely to choose their own country as the one offering them the best opportu- 
nity to lead the life they would like. 

Americans had a security score slightly below Australia, with a wider range 
between the top and the bottom socio-economic strata than in Australia, 
Americans were the firmest believers of all in the influence of environment on 
their national characteristics. Only 15 per cent said these were “born in us”, 
A remarkably high proportion, 96 per cent, chose the United States as the 
country offering them the opportunities they wanted. A considerably higher 
proportion identified with other Americans than with their class members 
abroad. The overall pattern of American responses indicated an oversimplified 
consistency in their opinions on world affairs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The most striking—and comforting—conclusion is that most people in these 
countries think alike on a great many matters. National differences are there, 
but they are harder to find than international similarities. There are other 
noticeable tendencies—few of them really astonishing—which offer insight 
into relationships between masses of people separated by oceans and boundaries 
and underscore phenomena which international planners may not often 
enough have taken into consideration. 

The horizons of most of these respondents are narrow. They reply promptly 
and definitely when asked about matters that affect them personally—class, 
job and expectations. They are slower, more confused and less consistent in 
reply to questions about larger affairs—peace, world government and human 
nature. Each individual’s position in the life of his own community and his 
own country has a distinct bearing on his views of the world abroad. Relative 
standards of living—between different nations, and between different persons, 
play a large part in the perceptions people have of one another. The insecure, 
the uneducated, those with low incomes, and those with low status—either 
in their own eyes or the eyes of others—tend to shrink back and isolate them- 
selves from contact with neighbours both near and far. The “pictures” of 
the world “in the heads” of these people (to use Lippmann’s phrase) do not 
conform to the maps of the world drawn by cartographers. They are rather 
a picture of the viewers’ needs, aspirations and conditions of life. 

There exists in almost every mind a definite stereotype of the “people” 
of another nation, apparently derived in a large part from the perceiver’s 
evaluation of the acts of the government of that “people”. These stereotypes 
are constructed from an assortment of raw material lying about in the cultural 
environment of the perceiver; but the particular combination he makes of 
these materials seems to be determined by his current perception, not of the 
people of that nation, but of the policies their government pursues. These 
stereotypes are not fixed but change with the logic of current events. 

In the respondents’ “map of the world” a tiny country actually far away 
is magnified and painted in rosy hues because it has a tradition of neutrality, 
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or a language comprehensible to the perceiver, or because in his own insecurity 
he sees that country as a haven of refuge or opportunity. A near neighbour, 
neither powerful nor threatening in the judgment of a more distant observer, 
is also magnified because of an ancient dispute. In the middle distance a 
large and populous land, on whose products the respondent may depend for 
his livelihood, is almost ignored because he has not established the connexion 
between himself and its people, and cannot draw a clear mental picture of 
them. A world power may provoke strong feelings of like or dislike in segments 
of the neighbouring populations because its shadow hangs constantly over 
them. 

The Unesco International Survey was a pilot study which reversed the 
usual processes of “mass communication” to enable the ‘‘mass” to speak 
up rather than passively to listen. This was done by the only available mecha- 
nism, the public opinion survey. An important characteristic of this method 
—it might be considered an inherent defect—is that the replies it gives are 
more meaningful comparatively than absolutely. The proportion in one 


‘ national, class, occupational or educational group which gives a certain res- 


ponse has little significance until it is compared with the proportion giving 
the same answer in another group, or at another point in time. This survey 
drew a base line for such comparisons across nine Western countries late in 
1948, and made possible certain comparisons between groups within them 
at that critical time. Its eventual value will derive from the comparisons 
in time and space which will be drawn from this base line in subsequent 


surveys. 


THREE EXPERIMENTS IN THE SPREADING 
OF KNOWLEDGE ABOUT 
THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS: 
CAMBRIDGE, GRENOBLE, UPPSALA 


A survey carried out on behalf of Unesco by the World Association for Public Opinion 
Research (WAPOR), with the assistance of the following organizations: British 
Institute of Public Opinion, London; Institut Frangais d’Opinion Publique, Paris; 
Svenska Gallup Institutet A-B, Stockholm. 

The results of the three surveys are described in this report, drawn up on the basis 
ofa document prepared by the Institut Francais d’Opinion Publique. 


INTRODUCTION 


As early as 1215, Magna Charta set forth the individual’s right to protection against 
arbitrary action by the political and judicial authorities. That first ‘‘Declaration of 
Rights”, which provided the framework for a constitutional form of organization, 
marked a reaction against the excesses of absolute power. The same was true of the 
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Déclaration des Droits de l’Homme et du Citoyen, of 1789, which was later embodied 
in the preamble to the French Constitution of 1791. Reaffirming the principle of 
habeas corpus, it also lays down that all individuals are equal before the law and in the 
‘*formation of the law’’. Its main innovation is the statement of the right to free expres. 
sion of opinion ‘‘even in matters of religion’’ and the right to property. 


Rights to personal freedom, civil and political rights, rights to private life, rights to & 


freedom of thought and expression—these are the matters more or less explicitly dealt 
with in these declarations, which go far enough back into history to warrant the 
assumption that they were familiar to the subjects questioned during the first survey, 

It may be useful to explain the field in which this first experiment was conducted, 
We are not blind to the fact that even a very thorough analysis of old declarations of 
rights is far from being all that is required. Only by a study of the political and cultural 
traditions of the three countries that took part in the surveys could the characteristics 
of the various fields in which the experiment was conducted, and the differences 
between them, be clearly brought out, so that the effects of the publicity campaign 
launched by Unesco could be strictly assessed. Such a study, however, would be far 
beyond the scope of this report. We shall merely draw attention to one fact which may 
explain some results in which the population of Grenoble differs from that of Cambridge 
or Uppsala. The preamble to the French Constitution of 1946, while endorsing the 
Declaration of 1789, embarks on the question of the right to work and the right to 
security, which, at the time of its ratification and since, have been a subject of contro. 
versy. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations on 10 December 1948, has been the subject of many criticisms, 
Firstly, it has been pointed out that the Declaration was not adopted unanimously 
by the Assembly, as eight countries abstained, which may restrict the range of its effect. 
Secondly, the document has been thought by some too ambitious and by others too 
cautious. The reason for this is that, whilst it claims to provide a common denominator 
between the particular conceptions of the different peoples (secular and Christian, 
individualist and collectivist), the Declaration contains ambiguities and leaves certain 
points uncovered. 

Moreover, the very principle of a Declaration of Rights is sometimes challenged. 
Some people agree that it is a vital weapon in the armoury of militant democracy, 
but say that democracy triumphant should have no need of it. For that reason, the 
Universal Declaration has been criticized alike for being too revolutionary and too 
conservative. 

These doubts and criticisms made the study of the reactions of public opinion to the 
Universal Declaration and the problem of Human Rights particularly interesting. 
This study allows us simultaneously to define the extent of knowledge about the Uni- 
versal Declaration that Unesco has undertaken to publicize, and the idea held by the 
general public about the various points included in the Declaration. 


FIELD OF STUDY 


The field of study selected was one town in each of the following three countries: 
United Kingdom, Sweden and France. There were various good reasons for the choice 
of Cambridge, Uppsala and Grenoble. 

Firstly, it was to be expected that the inhabitants of these three towns, with their 
long liberal tradition and high level of education, would be deeply interested in the 
subject of the survey. In fact, the university is the main reason for the existence of 
Cambridge and Uppsala, while Grenoble has a university with 6,000 students, including 
400 who are not French. 

Moreover, all three towns are popular tourist centres, a fact which also helps to 
keep their inhabitants in mind of the problems of international life. Lastly, they all 
had active local United Nations associations. 

These special features do not mean that the three towns are not reasonably represen- 
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tative of reactions throughout their respective countries. They are medium-sized towns 
with a wide range of activities;:Grenoble has four factories employing more than four 
thousand workers, Cambridge has been affected by the recent industrial development 
of the London area, and Uppsala also has a number of industrial undertakings. 
Finally, judging by election results, it may be said that the three towns do not differ 


| substantially from the rest of the country. Grenoble is merely a little more inclined to 


favour the parties of the Left than France is on the average, Cambridge a little more 
Conservative than the United Kingdom as a whole, while in Uppsala the Social 
Democratic Government party receives a slightly higher proportion of the votes than 
in the rest of the country. 


} OBJECTS AND GENERAL CONDITIONS OF THE SURVEY 


The main object of the international public opinion survey undertaken under Unesco’s 
auspices was to assess, in each of the three towns selected, the extent of the public’s 
information about the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, ar.d to identify the 
attitudes adopted towards Human Rights. Special attention was to be devoted to 
those rights that Unesco is responsible for promoting throughout the world, namely, 
the right to freedom of opinion and expression, and the right to information (Article 19), 
the right to education (Article 26), and the right freely to take part in the cultural life 
of the community (Article 27). 

A secondary object of the survey was: (a) to determine the overall effects of a publi- 
city campaign making use of a variety of means, such as the press, broadcasting, films, 
the distribution of pamphlets and booklets, the display of posters in public places, the 
organization of exhibitions, meetings and lectures, etc., and (b) to assess, so far 
as possible, the relative effectiveness of these various means of communication, in order 
to furnish guidance in the carrying out of their tasks for bodies concerned with spreading 
knowledge about the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the principles therein 
contained. : 

Lastly this limited experiment was to afford a basis for more detailed research, for 
which provision is made in Unesco’s Programme for 1953-54, on methods whereby 
the efficacy of a certain number of activities undertaken by Unesco can be gauged. 

It is proposed, under the resolution on this subject adopted by the General Confer- 
ence at its Seventh Session (Paris, November-December 1952), to study, in particular, 
the problem of the comparability of results of public opinion polls.1 Very few inter- 
national public opinion polls have so far been conducted, and the survey carried out 
in Cambridge, Grenoble and Uppsala has provided practical and, we believe, generally 
applicable data about the problems encountered in organizing public opinion polls in 
different countries and comparing their results.” 

The general plan of the investigation was to carry out a first survey covering in each 
case a sample of 500 subjects, in each of the three towns, following this by a publicity 
campaign lasting three weeks to a month; immediately after this campaign, a second 
survey was to be undertaken, covering a new sample of subjects, equal in numbers and 
exactly comparable with the sample questioned during the first survey. 


1 Resolution 3.272 in Unesco’s Programme for 1953-54: ‘“‘The Director-General is authorized to collaborate with 
other appropriate international organizations in order to improve methods for obtaining a scientific evaluation 
of international action in the social field; and to study such methods by means of experiments in the evaluation 
of certain types of international programmes concerning fundamental education, exchange of persons, and the 
dissemination of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights.” 

* On this subject, see also: “Stereotypes and Tensions as Revealed by the Unesco International Poll”, by William 
Buchanan, International Social Science Bulletin, autumn 1951, p. 515; “‘“Experience in the ‘Time’ International 
Survey: A Symposium’, Public Opinion Quarterly, winter 1948-49, pp. 701-21; ‘Problems of International 
Opinion Surveys”, by L. Radvanyi, International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, June 1947, pp. 
39-51. 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


The general outline of the questionnaire was decided in December 1951 at a meeting, 
held in Paris, of representatives of the three institutes of public opinion research commis- 
sioned by WAPOR to carry out the survey, and of Unesco officials. The draft question. 
naire was then tried out in a preliminary test. The final questionnaire drawn up in 
Paris in agreement with Unesco was used as the basis for the English and Swedish 
versions, but it is regrettable that, owing to technical difficulties, it was impossible to 
achieve full enough international standardization. The comparability of the results 
suffered from difference in the wording of a number of questions. 
The object of the questionnaire jointly prepared by the three organizations responsible 
for the survey was to study : 
1. The extent of knowledge about the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
2. The relative importance attributed by the public to the main rights set forth in 
the Declaration, and its general attitude to the idea of such rights. 
3. Opinions with regard to certain aspects of Article 19 of the Universal Declaration 
(freedom of opinion and expression, right to information). 
4. Opinions with regard to certain aspects of Article 26 of the Universal Declaration 
(right to education). 

. Opinions with regard to certain aspects of Article 27 of the Universal Declaration 
(right to culture). 

. The warmth of public support for the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and 
the principles therein proclaimed, and the extent of the public’s desire to take part 
in spreading knowledge of the Declaration. 

. The means advocated for the maintenance of peace, and attitudes towards the 
United Nations.} 


THE SYSTEM OF SAMPLING 


The system employed in Cambridge was a combination of area and quota sampling; 
in Uppsala, the random method was used (25 per cent of refusals); and in Grenoble 
a method based in the main on the quota system. 

A comparison of the two samples from Cambridge and Uppsala suggests that the 
comparability of the samples ‘‘before”’ and ‘‘after’’ was extremely good. In Grenoble 
there were rather greater differences in the professional make-up of the two samples 
(28 per cent of working class families on the second occasion as against 32 per cent the 
first time). These differences, however, did not affect the representation of the various 
shades of political opinion and good ideological and cultural comparability seems to 
have been secured. 


THE INTERVIEWS 


The interviews were conducted on the following dates: Cambridge, 2 March and 
6 April; Uppsala, 6-16 March and 3-27 April; Grenoble, 31 March-6 April and 12- 
17 May.! 

The interviews for the English survey were conducted by a team of interviewers who 
travelled from London for the purpose and were numerous enough to complete all 
the interviews in one day (in each case a Sunday). 

In Uppsala most of the interviewers were local correspondents of the Institute. In 
Grenoble the interviews were conducted partly by local correspondents and partly 
by a team of interviewers from Paris, the latter being responsible for directing the local 
interviewers and for covering about a quarter of the contacts. 


1 In the following tables, the columns marked (1) show the results of the first series of surveys (March 1952), 
and those marked (2) the results of the second series (May 1952). 
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TABULATION 


The tabulation operations (coding, codification of the results, sorting calculation) 
were carried out by the three organizations. Each of them drew up a report on the 
results of its own survey, from which this paper has been prepared. It is a pity that it 
was not possible to arrange for a second meeting after the interviews, which would 
have enabled the experts working for the three institutes to co-ordinate the codifica- 
tion and sorting operations better. 


ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION OF THE RESULTS 


The results can be analysed from three points of view: to discover general data applying 
to all three surveys, leaving out of account results due to the influence of the campaign; 
tonote changes brought about after the campaign, i.e. to study the impact ef the publi- 
city work done and the effects of that work on public opinion and attitudes; to make a 
comparison between the towns, i.e. a study of the differences in the results secured in 
Cambridge, Uppsala and Grenoble. 

The differences to be noted in the ‘‘before-after’’ comparison are to be interpreted 
with caution, having regard to the smaliness of the samples (500 individuals for each 
survey). The same applies to the comparative study of the three towns. For instance, 
while the figures seem to indicate a greater improvement in the standard of the public’s 
information in Grenoble than in Uppsala, this may be attributable to four types of 
factors: the people in Grenoble were more easily affected by the publicity campaign 
than those in Uppsala; the campaign was more efficiently conducted in Grenoble than 
in Uppsala; the situations of the two cities, before the inauguration of the experimental 
campaign, differed too greatly to allow of proper interpretation of the results of the 
publicity work; differences may be due to sampling fluctuation or other technical 
reasons such as lack of equivalence in the phraseology of the French and Swedish 
questions. 

The reader will see, from these observations, that a critical approach is necessary, 
but detailed analysis of the results, based mainly on observations showing a high degree 
of similarity in the three towns, warrants our regarding the surveys as of definite prac- 
tical interest. 


THE INFORMATION CAMPAIGN 


The information campaign organized under Unesco’s auspices by the World Federation 
of United Nations Associations, with the co-operation of its national and local branches, 
municipal, academic and ecclesiastical authorities, and a large number of local asso- 
ciations and voluntary workers, was conducted in Cambridge from 3 March to 5 April 
1952, in Uppsala from 16 to 31 March, and in Grenoble from 21 March to 5 May. 

The press and radio were the media of communication most widely used, local 
papers and broadcasting stations taking part in the campaign, which also attracted 
the attention of national papers and various organizations. It should be noted that 
more information about the United Nations and the Declaration is usually given in the 
papers and wireless programmes reaching people in Uppsala than in those addressed 
topeople in Cambridge or Grenoble. The Uppsala campaign was therefore, in the main, 
astepping-up of the normal flow of information, while those in Grenoble and Cambridge 
were more exceptional. 

Apart from the usual media of communication employed in the three towns, special 
individual efforts were made in each of them, depending on the opportunities available 
and the imagination shown by the organizers. In Cambridge an essay competition on 
the Declaration was organized in the schools; a prize was awarded for the best essay, 
which was published in the Cambridge Daily News. The municipal and academic 
authorities in Grenoble played a very active part; the Municipal Council formally 
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endorsed the Universal Declaration and a commemorative tablet on the wall of the 
Town Hall was unveiled at a ceremony attended by the Minister of Education. In 
Uppsala the campaign was based mainly on evening classes for adults, and a circular 
letter containing comments on certain items in the Declaration was sent out to all the 
subjects included in one of the samples covered by the second poll. 

Mention must be made of the active help received from churches and religious 
associations, in addition to the various media of information and propaganda brought 
into play during the campaign. About twenty churches and parishes in Cambridge 
took part, and the clergy in Grenoble also co-operated actively with the organizers, 


PUBLIC OPINION AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 

The Universal Declaration has made comparatively little impact on the public. From 
one-third to one-half of the people questioned, in different countries, knew of its 
existence, but the great majority were unable to say what was its origin (see Table I), 


TABLE I. 





Cambridge Uppsala Grenoble 
(x) (1) (t) 





of 
/O 


Have heard about the Universal Declaration 
Know that the Declaration was produced by the 


BORNE Te wore ec ae EN ete Ae cas 





It would therefore seem that the Universal Declaration has played only a small 

part in familiarizing the public with the various rights. 

There is no hostility, however, towards the Declaration; the great majority was in 
favour of the idea of spreading information about it, though the majority melts away 
as soon as there is any question of the individual’s taking a personal part in the work. 

We show below (see Table II), by way of example, the attitude of the persons 
questioned on the publicizing of the Declaration. Attitudes were defined on the basis 
of the replies to the following questions: 

A. “Do you approve or disapprove of the idea of spending time and money on fami- 
liarizing as many people as possible with the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights?’’ Swedish version: ‘‘Do you personally believe that it is of small or of great 
importance for the work towards peace that an attempt is made to spread the 
knowledge of the Declaration of Rights all over the world?” 

. “If you were asked to collaborate personally in spreading knowledge about the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, would you agree? If, for example, you 
were asked to give up some of your free time to spreading the principles of the 
Declaration?”’ 

. ‘‘Would you approve if you were asked to pay a contribution to finance a campaign 
in favour of the Declaration? (French version); to grant one hour’s pay? (English 
version) ; to grant one day’s pay?’’ (Swedish version). 


EXTENT OF PUBLIC AWARENESS OF, AND FAMILIARITY WITH, SUCH RIGHTS 


The rights for which individuals ask.often go beyond those formally set forth in the 
written texts. Various rights mentioned spontaneously by individuals (right to strike, 
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right to live in peace and not to be killed in war) are not explicitly included in the 
Declaration while, on the other hand, certain rights expressly recognized make no 
particular appeal to the public mind. The ‘“‘free”’ replies collected during the survey 
do not reveal an abstract order of values among the various rights set forth in the 


TaB.eE II. 





Cambridge Uppsala Grenoble 
(1) (1) 





of 
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Question A. 


Approval. . 5 1 le htt 62 


Deapproval 2. stl 17 
No views . Bonny fear 21 


Question B. 


++ + + 2% 
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Question C. 


Wouldagree kt ls 40 
Would refuse. . . . |. . 29 
Nowiews. 3.3 sé ltl 31 


N.B. ++ and + indicate the relative firmness of the attitude adopted. 





Declaration but are indicative rather of the topical importance attributed to these 
tights by the public. The rights on which the public concentrates will therefore be 
those which are still the subject of controversy or those which, having been recognized 
for a certain length of time, have recently been challenged once again. 

The date at which the various categories of rights were recognized does not seem 
to affect the issue. Certain traditional freedoms proclaimed in the Declaration of 1789 
are still very much in the public eye, sometimes more so than new rights which have 
been embodied in the laws of the socialist countries and which were recognized by the 
French Constitution of 1946 as being ‘‘particularly necessary to our time’’. 

In the United Kingdom, many comments heard in Cambridge during the survey 
indicate that the British public criticizes the Universal Declaration for doing no more 
than state rights without setting forth the corresponding duties. 

The Universal Declaration also introduces a series of innovations, and it is interesting 
tosee the public’s reactions to these new rights (economic, social and cultural rights). 
This pilot survey organized by Unesco to furnish guidance in its work has made it 
possible to determine the public’s conception of the rights to information, education 
and culture. 


Rights of Long Standing 


This group includes the rights set forth in the Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
of the Citizen, of 1789, for which the various nineteenth century liberal movements 
struggled. 

The “‘free’’ replies most often mentioned freedom of opinion and expression, which 
seems to be regarded as the most important, or at least the most unquestionable right. 
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The investigators asked the following question: ‘‘When you hear the expression 
‘the rights of man’, are there any rights you think of first?”’ (Question D). (See Table III,) 


Taste III. 





Cambridge Uppsala Grenoble 
(1) (1) (t) 





% % 
Freedom of opinion and expression. . . . 22 
To be compared with: 


Right to life (a minimum standard of living) and 
to social security . . . . . . . 
Right to work and to remuneration for work 


4 
2 


N.B. There are other types of “‘free’’ replies which were not codified in the three ‘surveys and therefore do not 
furnish comparable data. 





The question, differently phrased, called forth still clearer answers in support of freedom 
of opinion and expression: ‘‘Do you consider that there are certain rights and certain 
freedoms so indispensable that the public authorities (government or parliament) 
should not have power to abolish them?’? (Question E). (See Table IV.) 


Taste IV. 





Cambridge Uppsala Grenoble 
(1) (1) (1) 





o/ oOo 
/0 


Freedom of opinion and expression. . . . 20 17 





The other replies, with one exception [Grenoble—right to live in freedom, civil 
liberties: 17 per cent (1)] all represented less than 10 per cent of the total. 

The importance attributed to this freedom by the public is borne out by the attitudes 
towards censorship: ‘‘Do you agree that, for political reasons, the public performance or 
showing of certain works (plays, films, exhibitions) may be prohibited?” (See Table V.) 


TABLE V. 





Cambridge Uppsala Grenoble 
(2) (1) 





ESS ec Asie oie wt Sta Ya Bee SS ote aon, 56 
Dior. Rs. Ss. kt 4k ume . goog ate ere 30 
DIOWMIEWS: 8 atl ER GR ee 14 


For moral reasons. 
Yes. ‘ ; : : g ; 5 
No. ‘ ; : : ; ‘ ‘ 2 ‘ . Not asked 


No views 
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In Cambridge and Grenoble there was a large majority against political censorship 
while there was almost unanimous readiness to accept moral censorship. There is no 
doubt that the attitudes prevalent in Uppsala with regard to political censorship 
are affected by the international situation and the geographical position of Sweden. 

The following question, which was asked only in Uppsala, gave significant results: 
“When the peace and security of a country are at stake, are restrictions on the freedom 
of the press and freedom of speech justifiable?’ (See Table VI.) 


TaBLE VI. 





(x) 





% 


NA dar GP GE ed ee ae 75 76 
NOM cee ee Ea es 9 8 
NOMIGWES 6  « « & “@  & cm 16 13 16 





The ‘‘free’’ replies placed personal rights second (right to move about freely, protection 
against physical force—arbitrary arrest, torture, slavery—inviolability of the home, 
secrecy of correspondence). 

Equality takes third place. Incidentally, equality and freedom are not mutually 
exclusive but go hand in hand, The demand for equality simply seeks to ensure that 
freedom is granted to larger groups of the population of the country or the world, 
irrespective of sex, race, nationality or religion. 

Table VII tends to show that a large majority of the public is in favour of equality 
of rights, free from any form of discrimination, but that this idea does not lead to a 
belief in the ‘‘biological’’ equality of the races. 


TasLeE VII. 





Cambridge Uppsala Grenoble 
(1) (x) (1) 





% % % 
“All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and 
rights.” 


Deegreement 4. «© « %* « «» «# « 8 


Agreement . , ‘ ‘ ; : ; ‘ ‘ 78 go 
” 7 
No views 3 


“The coloured peoples (French version: the black 
peoples of French Africa) should have the same rights 
as we have.” 


Agreement . 
Disagreement 
No views 


“The white race is certainly superior to the other races.” 


Agreement 
Disagreement 
No views 
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In all three towns, a large majority was against discrimination between the sexes a 
regards admission to higher education. A certain discrepancy is, however, to be noticed 
between the extent of acceptance of the general principle of equality of rights and th: 
application of that principle to a specific, individual case. 

Democracy (and the political rights associated with it) come close after equality in 
the public’s concerns. The reason for its relatively low place is possibly to be found in 
the fact that it offers the individual opportunities for action, which are less valued than 
strictly negative guarantees. 

It is to be noted that these rights are regarded as natural rights, not dependent on 
the form of political organization, and rights that the public authorities ought not to be 
empowered to abolish (see Table VIII). 


Taste VIII. 





Cambridge Uppsala Grenoble 
(1) (1) 





Defence of certain Human Rights against the 
principle of the absolute sovereignty of the State. 
Defence of the absolute sovereignty of the State. 





New rights 


Economic and Social Rights. Generally speaking, these are rights involving the bestowal 
on the individual by the community of practical benefits. They include the rights 
to work and to social security (Articles 22 and 23 of the Declaration). 

The statistics collected on this point during the survey are extremely sketchy, as 
the investigation dealt only indirectly with this aspect of the Declaration. 

It is interesting to see, however, that, in the ‘‘free”’ replies, these rights are not very 
often mentioned (see Table IX). 


Tasie IX. 





Cambridge Uppsala Grenoble 





QuestionD Question E QuestionD QuestionE QuestionD QuestionE 
(1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 





o of o o/ 
/o /o ° 70 


Right to life (minimum stan- 
dard of living, social 
security) . . .. . 

Right to work, to remuner- 
ation for work and to 
professional freedom. 





The reason why, of the rights not referred to in the Declaration, the right to strike is 
mentioned only in France may be that the French Constitution is the only one definitely 
alluding to that right. In point of fact, however, it is a matter of general interest; the 
right to strike, like freedom of association, is considered to be of importance by a 
large section of the population when specific questions are asked on this subject (see 
Table X). 

In Grenoble the public’s concern with the right to work is borne out by the factt hat 
the group covering the right to work, freedom of association and the right to strike, 
heads the list of matters in which it is thought that there is insufficient freedom. 
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Cambridge Uppsala Grenoble 
(1) (1) (1) 





% % % 
Do you consider that the public authorities should be 
entitled: 


To forbid strikes? 
Yes 
No 
No views . 
To compel certain groups of wor kers to ‘belong to 
a trade union? 
Yes 
No 
No views . 





Cultural Rights. The proclamation of these rights is one of the most original features of 
the Universal Declaration. The right to education, which is recognized by all states 
as one of the major needs of our time, is in practice restricted by a great number of 
material difficulties. One of Unesco’s fundamental responsibilities is to help its Member 
States in their efforts to develop what is called fundamental education in regions where 
the considerable proportion of illiterates hampers the economic and social development 
of the community, to extend the usual period and standards of schooling, and to increase 
the opportunities for adults who have not had an ordinary school education to overcome 
this handicap. 

The right to culture or, in the words of the Declaration, ‘‘the right freely to participate 
in the cultural life of the community” is not a right which often comes to mind of 
itself, but it represents a need of which a considerable section of the population is more 
or less consciously aware. 

The particulars assembled during the survey give us a fairly exact idea of the public 
conception of these rights and of the services in this connexion which the public expects 
from the state. The public considers that education should satisfy certain social needs, 
the nature and scope of which vary from country to country. 

The following question was asked in Cambridge and Grenoble: ‘“‘Elementary schools” 


TaBLeE XI. 





Cambridge Uppsala Grenoble 
(1) (1) (t) 





9 y/ o 
/0 / 70 


Development of understanding and 
friendship. .  . eres 66 31 
Training for earning a living . , Not codified 31 
Development of personality AP et Not codified 21 
Development of patriotic sentiments. 16 15 
Practice of sports . . i, 3 
Development of artistic or literary tastes. 4 3 
Do not know, no views . erst Os 7 I 
All ey ee a ig Not codified Not codified 6 
I 


None . x : : é : : : Not codified Not codified 


N.B. The total percentage here is higher than roo as some people gave several replies. 
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first job (whether they are public or private) is to teach the children reading, writing 
and arithmetic. Do you think it is desirable that they should also endeavour: (a) to 
develop patriotic sentiments in children and to train them to be good citizens? (b) to 
train them to earn their living? (c) to develop artistic and literary tastes? (d) to encou. 
rage athletics and sports? (e) to develop personality? (f) to develop in the children an 
understanding and liking for people of other nations, races and religions?” 

The proportion of affirmative replies varies, in the two towns, from 77 per cent to 
93 per cent (first poll). 

The interviewers then asked: ‘‘Which of these is the most important?’’! (See 
Table XI.) j 

An enormous majority pronounced in favour of the spread of education for all peoples 
throughout the world (see Table XII). 


TasLeE XII. 





Cambridge Uppsala Grenoble 
(1) (1) (1) 


% % % - 
epveemeney 3) age rate etd ee | 70 97 
miaoreement 55 ee ew eh is 13 — 
PNOMVECWS: 05 bes oe eh ae ee 17 3 








So far as equal access to higher education is concerned, the very large proportion 
of people who consider that all pupils with the necessary ability should be able to 
follow courses of higher education is practically identical in the three countries (95, per 
cent in Cambridge and Grenoble). If parents cannot afford to pay for such courses, 
the public is almost unanimously in favour of the state’s providing means to allow the 
children to be given higher education (see Table XIII). 


Tasie XIII. 





Cambridge* Uppsala Grenoble! 
(1) (x) (1) 





% % 
me Ce Oe OR og TG go ~ 
a Sl a a 3 I 
No views 2 I 


1 Total of affirmative replies to the previous question. 
* Doubtful agreement. 





Another problem arising in connexion with opportunities for higher education is 
that of the abolition of discrimination against women. Although most states or univer- 
sities, where the latter are independent of the state, have abolished all restrictions on 
the admission of women to universities, prejudices on this question are still to be noted 
in many countries. Family, class and the local community often, even if unconsciously 
and indirectly, exercise a discouraging influence on girls desiring to embark on univer- 
sity studies.* 

Public opinion is by no means unanimous in recognizing women’s right to attend 


* In Uppsala, only this last question was asked on this subject, the wording being slightly different. 
* Under its programme for 1953-54, Unesco is to make a thorough study of this problem in three countries (Japan, 
Mexico, Pakistan). (See, in particular, resolution 3.2622.) 
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universities, although, in all three countries, they enjoy equal political rights with 
men. It is striking that the proportion of people not admitting this right is substantially 
the same in the three countries. 

Another object of the survey was to determine how parents understand their rights 
and responsibilities with regard to the education of their children. 

On the principle of compulsory schooling, the persons questioned were asked to give 
their opinions on the following statement: ‘‘Parents should have the right to keep 
their children away from school if they choose.”’ (See Table XIV.) 


TaBLE XIV. 








Cambridge Uppsala Grenoble 
(1) (1) (1) 





Agreement 
Disagreement 
No views 





An attempt was also made to assess the degree of support for the principle, set forth 
in the Universal Declaration (Article 26, paragraph 3), that ‘‘parents have a prior 
right to choose the kind of education that shall be given to their children’’. 

This principle, which is ambiguous, may be regarded either as protecting the rights 
of the family against the state or, where secondary and higher education are concerned, 
as denying the right of children to decide for themselves what type of education is best 
suited to their abilities. In order not to influence the subjects by referring to any autho- 
rity, the question was phrased in the following form : ‘‘Some people say that....” 


(See Table XV.) 


TABLE XV. 





Cambridge Uppsala Grenoble 
(1) (1) (1) 





o of 
40 oO 


MEN lla 78 70 


Deigreement . §. .« «5 «© «© « « 16 23 
MVIOWEEE ie ki ee Oe a 6 7 





The right to culture presupposes the provision of a certain number of practical services 
by the community. 

The persons interviewed were asked to answer the following question: ‘‘Do you think 
that the authorities should or should not: (a) subsidize certain theatres? (b) set up 
and maintain certain museums? (c) maintain public libraries? (d) maintain historic 
buildings and places? (e) provide recreational facilities for workers and their families?” 

The proportion of affirmative replies to each of these questions was generally very 
high in the three towns. Whenever specific examples illustrating the right to culture are 
given, the public show clearly that they consider this right important (see below, page 
fo1, the comparative table setting out the replies to these questions in both polls). 


THE INFORMATION CAMPAIGN AND ITS EFFECTS 


In the foregoing section of this report we have analysed the attitudes of the public to 
the idea of Human Rights in the three towns selected for study. Our analysis was 
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based on the results of the first survey, carried out in March or April 1952, je JABL 
The original attitudes, as discovered by this first survey, have now to be compared | —— 

with the reactions noted in the second series of polls, following the information cam. 

paign organized, with Unesco’s help, by the World Federation of United Nations 

Associations. — 
The question is, firstly, to determine the real impact of such a campaign and the 

extent to which public interest is aroused by the various media of communication and, J News} 

secondly, to study the influence on the knowledge, opinions, and attitudes of the public, Radio 

depending on the extent to which the latter is affected by the information campaign, films 


IMPACT OF THE MEDIA OF COMMUNICATION Meeti 


If we are to study the results of the campaign, we must first estimate the proportion § No in 
of the public affected. It seems clear that this is numerically small, whatever means are 
employed—books, pamphlets and folders; newspapers and periodicals; radio and 
films; lectures and meetings. 

Table XVI gives the percentage of people who had gained some information about Althot 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights during the three weeks prior to the second camp 
survey. of the 


more | 
they v 
the yo 
camp2 


























TasLe XVI. 





Cambridge Uppsala! Grenoble 
(2) (2a) 





TABLE 


From reading 
Yo. . 
No. . 
No reply 


From the radio Kne 
Yes. ; p : ; ‘ P p Do 
No. : ‘ ; ‘ ; : : 

No reply ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : : Age 1 

From films Do | 

3 = 
59 98 
38 — The ac 
of info 
+ In Uppsala the second survey was conducted on two sample groups, numbered (2a) and (2b) in this table and known 


those following. Sample (2b), but not Sample (2a), was sent a circular letter on the Universal Declaration. in im 
In this group, only 18 per cent remembered having read anything about human rights in that circular letter. int E 
interve 


impact 


use of | 
A si 





There is ne doubt that, of all the media of communication employed, newspapers and 
magazines gave information to the largest section of the public in all three countries. 


In Uppsala, broadcasting came a fairly close second to the press. — 

The following question was also asked in Uppsala: ‘“‘Which one of the glimpses tofind 
you got from the UN was most interesting or made the greatest impression on you?” probles 
(See Table XVII.) a 


It is difficult to distinguish between the various sources of information, which are 
closely linked together. In Uppsala, the total volume of information was not 
substantially enlarged, but the number of sources of information was increased by the Hs. wp 
campaign. and He 
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TasLE XVII. 





Uppsala 
(2a) 





Newspaper articles 

Radio programmes 

Films ‘ 

Circular letter 

Pamphlets and tracts . 
Meetings : ‘ 
Do not know. : 
No information received 


N.B. The last total is higher than roo per cent, certain people having given several replies. 





Although, generally speaking, the majority of the public was not affected, the 
campaign did make an impression on certain special categories, such as the members 
of the associations which took part in it and the population of school age. It is therefore 
more likely that such campaigns will exercise a long-term influence in depth than that 
they will have any immediately noticeable effects. It is to be noted that in Cambridge 
the younger people, who knew less about the Declaration than their elders before the 
campaign, knew more about it afterwards (see Table XVIII). 


TaBLE XVIII. 





Cambridge 





Total. 
Know about the Declaration . . . . . . . 53 
Do not know about the Declaration . ‘ . ; P 47 


Age 16-24. 
Know about the Declaration ._. goo SS Otae aes 47 
Do not know about the Declaration . . . .. . 53 





The actual extent of knowledge, incidentally, does not seem to be related to the amount 
of information circulated; in Grenoble, where propaganda was less sustained, more is 
known about the Declaration than in Uppsala. There is therefore need for great caution 
in imputing the differences observed between the two series of polls solely to the 
intervening campaign. It would also be a mistake to attribute the relatively small 
impact of the campaign to failure to distribute sufficient information or to make full 
we of the available resources. 

A similar experiment carried out with much greater resources by the American 
United Nations Association at Cincinnati in 1947-48 tends to show that it is quite usual 
tofind only very slight differences in the extent of the public’s knowledge of a particular 
problem before and after an intensive campaign. In Cincinnati, where the radio and 
cinema were used on a much larger scale than during our survey, the increase in the 
number of persons who knew about the United Nations was approximately 5 per cent.? 


‘See “Report on an Educational Campaign—The Cincinnati Plan for the United Nations”, by Shirley A. Star 
and Helen MacGill Hughes, The American Journal of Sociology, Vol. LV, No. 4, January 1950. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF IDEAS 


In view of the limited impact of the information campaign, no great changes in the 
results were to be expected from one poll to the next. Though no large-scale change in 
opinion on any particular point is to be observed, however, there are signs of 
development, the main trends of which will be described below. The fact that there 
is a definite development of this sort is, incidentally, sometimes concealed by the 
differences in the characteristics of the samples studied before and after the campaign, 

The most obvious effect of the campaign was that it led some people to reconsider 
their attitude to the problem of Human Rights by stating the importance of those 
rights in everyday life and making people think. The percentage of those who support 
Human Rights does not always increase but that of their opponents drops, with a 
corresponding increase in the percentage of people who are uncertain. 

Table XIX gives the percentage of replies to the question: ‘‘Would you approve if 
you were asked to pay a contribution to finance a campaign in favour of the Declara. 
tion? (French version), to grant one hour’s pay? (English version), to grant one day’s 
pay? (Swedish version)’’. 


Taste XIX. 





Cambridge Grenoble 
(z) (2) (1) (2) 


S 4% % % ww 
Would approve, would agree . . 40 38 40 41 


Would not approve, would refuse. . 29 27 42 33 
Do not know, noreply . . .. . 31 35 18 26 








Generally speaking, in spreading a wider knowledge of the Universal Declaration, the 


campaign also increased the value that the public attaches to the idea of freedom. 
‘Do you personally feel that there is too much freedom, too little freedom in our 
country in any respect?’’ (See Table XX.) 


TasBLeE XX. 





Cambridge Grenoble 
(r) (2) (1) (r) (2) 





% % 
Too much freedom? 
= aia ee ee eee See Tee 23 35 


LS etc a SO a eal ek 66 54 
Do not know . ; 2 ; 2 : II II 


Too little freedom? 


WO wm ei ely ee RE GS 20 18 1g 40 
BOG ne ek le US | ae ~ GE Siro 61 66 68 45 
Do not know. . . . .. . 9 15 19 16 13 15 





More individuals make mention of the various categories of rights in their “‘free’’ replies 
than in the first survey but their preferences remain the same, and freedoms are classified 
in the same order as in the first poll, the most important simply increasing 
their advantage because of the tendency for each individual’s choice to be more in line 
with that of the whole group. 
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The second poll shows that, in Cambridge and Uppsala, the public is more tolerant 
of people defending opinions which are considered reprehensible. Incidentally this 


TaBLE XXI. 





Cambridge Uppsala Grenoble 
(1) (2) (1) (2a) (1) 





% % 
Prohibit, render harmless . . . 23 30 
Enlighten, counter ae OMS 24 56 
Other measures. . > 3 4 — 


Lo Ge ee ee ee 23 
MORVIEW is lps Se eee! tm 29 





tolerance in no way implies a passive attitude. While the proportion of those who would 
prohibit people defending opinions in conflict with their own is appreciably lower, the 
number of those in favour of active counter-propaganda is higher. 


TaBLE XXII. 





Cambridge Uppsala Grenoble 
(1) (2) (2a) (1) (2) 





% % % % 
Prohibit, render harmless . . . 32 + #28 46 9 
Enlighten, counter propaganda . - 18 27 40 29 
Other measures. . . . «. «. 4 2 —_ I 
|e ae a mea) 7 19 6 48 
MOVeWR s =. SS Go ae os. 4 ge 24 8 13 





Table XXI analyses the reactions towards people openly speaking in favour of ideas 
or opinions regarded as inadmissible, Table XXII, the reactions towards people 
spreading such ideas in print (newspapers, books, etc.),1 and Table XXIII, the reactions 
towards people founding societies or organizations for promoting such ideas (this 
question was asked only in Cambridge and Uppsala). 


TABLE XXIII. 





Cambridge 
(t) (2) 





% % Q % 
Prohibit, render harmless . . . . . «. 38 32 59 55 
Enlighten, counter propaganda . . . . = . II 21 25 29 
Other measures . . . . . . . . 9 2 —- os 
ME a a. eae Se <a 16 4 4 
MIME lo mC a ee Se 12 12 





There was generally little change in attitudes towards censorship of plays, films, etc., 
but the number of those in favour of political censorship dropped in Uppsala and 
Grenoble, where questions on this subject were asked in both surveys (see Table XXIV). 


‘In Grenoble, this militant attitude also took shape in a desire for the organization of public demonstrations 
(processions, parades, etc.). 
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TABLE XXIV. 





Uppsala Grenoble 
(2a) (x) 





In favour of censorship. . . . . . . 48 54 
Against censorship . 5 : : : : é . 39 36 
No views... : cs &, BE Pore 13 10 





With regard to the right to education, a considerable increase was noted in Cambridge 
in the number of people who consider that efforts should be made to extend education 
to ‘‘all peoples and races’? throughout the world, whereas in Grenoble there was a 
slight fall in the proportion of affirmative replies, which was very high in the first poll 
(see Table XXV). 


TasBLeE XXV. 





Cambridge Uppsala Grenoble 
(x) (2) (2a) (2b) (x) (2) 





°, of 
° /O 


Agreement. .. ‘ s « S70 85 
Disagreement . . . ... . 13 5 
INOMMIOWS) 5 Sew 10 





In Uppsala and Grenoble, a very definite change was noted in attitudes towards the 


admission of women to universities and institutions of higher education. In the second 
poll the principle of no discrimination between the sexes from this point of view was 
accepted by a substantially larger majority (see Table XXVI). 


TasLe XXVI. 





Cambridge Uppsala Grenoble 
(1) (2) (2a) (2b) (2) 








6 % k % % 
In favour of discrimination . . . 18 16 16 
In favour of no discrimination . . 57 61 61 
No views . Oe FAs gin® wdidde-~ Vo" AG 23 23 





The information campaign appears to have had the most definite effect in connexion 
with the question of the right to culture. The public everywhere expressed firmer views 
on the duties the state should undertake in order to enable citizens to enjoy their cultural 
heritage (see Table X XVII). 

Lastly, there is no doubt that the information campaign helped to make individuals 
more aware of international problems. In the last series of investigations, the percentage 
of specific suggestions put forward for the maintenance of peace (international organiza- 
tion, disarmament, European Union, etc.) rose as compared with the purely academic 
recommendations (brotherhood, concord, tolerance). In particular, the public’s 
attitude to the United Nations was much more favourable (see Table XXVIII). 
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Ca:nbdridge 


(1) (2) 


Uppsala 
(2a) 


Grenoble 


(1) (2) 





Do you think that the authorities should or 
should not: 
Subsidize certain theatres? 


Yes (Uppsala: yes, certainly). 
Possibly (Uppsala) . , 
Nose neEe eS «: 

No views . 


Set up and maintain museums ? 


Yes (certainly) . 
Possibly 
No 


No views . 


Maintain public libraries? 


Yes (certainly) . 
Possibly 
No 


No views . 


Maintain historic buildings and places? 


Yes (certainly) . 
Possibly 
No 


No views . 


Provide recreational facilities for workers ? 


Yes (certainly) . 
Possibly : 
No 


No views . 


o/ 
/O 


oO oO, 
Oo /O 





Taste XXVIII. 





Cambridge 
(z) (2) 


Uppsala 
(2a) 


Grenoble 


(2) (2) 





Opinion of the work of the United Nations. 


Satisfaction. 
Dissatisfaction . 
No views . 


% % 


49 49 
29 «22 
22 29 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Analysis of the results of this experimental survey leads to the following conclusions: 

1. Public opinion shows a very general desire for freedom, which is reflected by the 
fullness of the replies. The public seems to be mainly interested in a group of 
traditional freedoms which have long been recognized—freedom of opinion and 
expression, and personal freedom—but it also displays a growing interest: in social 
and economic rights, whether or not these rights are mentioned in the Universal 
Declaration. The cultural needs of the public may be less forcefully expressed than 
other rights, but people are none the less keenly conscious of them. 

. There is at the present time too great a variety of freedoms and rights for all to be 
equally valued by the various sections of the population. There are also differences 
between countries, as needs are not everywhere the same. 

. The information campaign did not substantially increase the extent of the public’s 
knowledge of the Declaration. It served to disarm mistrust rather than to arouse 
enthusiasm. While it did not always result in a strengthening of constructive attitudes 
towards Human Rights, it helped to clarify the concept of those rights and to make 
a considerable section of the public aware of their importance. 

. Not only did the campaign provoke no hostile reaction but, at its conclusion, the 
public’s attitude was favourable to the United Nations and to the idea of spreading 
knowledge about the 1948 Declaration of Human Rights. From this point of view, 
the experiment conducted in Cambridge, Grenoble and Uppsala provides 
encouragement for all the organizations which are trying to promote the principles 
set forth in the Universal Declaration throughout the world. 

. Owing to the conditions in which the experiment was conducted and the type o 
data collected, it is impossible to define exactly the relative efficacy of each of the 
media of communication employed, or even the extent of the campaign’s impact. 
It seems quite clear, however, that the extent of knowledge affects attitudes towards 
the various rights. If additional propaganda work is to be undertaken on a larger 
scale, this survey gives us grounds for saying that such work can be done successfully. 


THE ACTIVITIES OF UNESCO’S DEPARTMENT 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCES IN 1953-54 


The social sciences, for all the imperfections due to their relative newness, provide, at 
the present stage of their development, a body of characteristic concepts and specific 
scientific methods for the objective study of individual or group behaviour. The aim 
of all social sciences alike—from the original branches, like political economy or law, 
to the later ones, such as sociology, cultural anthropology or social psychology—is to 
bring to light the continuing relationships between the various phenomena that affect 
man himself. For when these relationships are known, it is possible to influence the 
march of events, to alter and adjust the allegedly “‘fated’’ course of history. Ever 
greater recourse is being had to the social sciences is order to organize human society 
harmoniously and to control the various social forces to which it is subject. And it is 
precisely on this two-fold aim—to gain a scientific understanding of man’s social 
environment and to influence the course of events—that the programme of Unesco’s 
Department of Social Sciences is based. The main aspects of that programme are: 
firstly, international collaboration between specialists and promotion of social science 
teaching, and secondly, comparative studies on a small number of problems that are 
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sufficiently important to call for co-ordinated research, carried out by experts of several 
countries and from several disciplines. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION BETWEEN SPECIALISTS 


The establishment of regular co-operation between specialists of the various social 
science disciplines, and their participation in joint projects of international scope, are 
of great value for the improvement of international understanding and the solving of 
the major present-day problems. They are vital to the progress of research and 
knowledge. 


International Associations of Specialists 


Since 1948, Unesco has made a point of extending contacts and arranging for exchanges 
between social scientists. The year 1949 saw the establishment of three big international 
associations—for sociology, economics, and political science. In the following year, 
the International Committee of Comparative Law and the Co-ordinating Committee 
on Documentation in the Social Sciences began operation. Unesco has also kept in 
close touch with the International Studies Conference, founded by the former Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, and in 1951 it established regular 
relations with the International Union of Scientific Psychology. 

Unesco grants these bodies financial assistance proportionate to the share they take 
in carrying out its programme. Their influence is steadily increasing and the meetings 
they have organized have afforded an opportunity for valuable exchanges between 
agreat number of social scientists. For instance, a recent issue of the International Social 
Science Bulletin gave a detailed account of the Second World Political Science Congress 
(The Hague, September 1952), which dealt with the role of ideologies in political 
change, with local government as a basis of and training in democracy, and with the 
role of women in political life. 

In August this year, the International Sociological Association held its Second World 
Congress at Liége; the main subjects discussed were social stratification and mobility 
and the technique of mediation between groups. Similarly, the problem of economic 
progress, especially in relationship to technological development, was on the agenda 
of a meeting of experts convened by the International Economic Association at Santa 
Margherita (Italy) in August 1953. 


The International Social Science Bulletin 


The International Social Science Bulletin, published quarterly, is one of the main links 
between the associations and the Secretariat. Each issue contains a number of studies 
on a central theme to which social scientists’ special attention is drawn. In 1953, after 
the present issue which is concerned with the technique of public opinion research, 
a special issue will deal with Middle Eastern problems. The bulletin also endeavours 
to provide the fullest possible information on United Nations and Specialized Agencies 
documents dealing with the social sciences. Lastly, it publishes reports of social science 
congresses, conferences or symposia organized by Unesco or the international social 
science organizations working in close co-operation with the Organization, as well as 
information regarding the leading research centres of the world. 


Social Science Teaching in Universities 


One of Unesco’s programme projects in which the international associations have 
been taking a particularly active part is the enquiry which the Secretariat has been 
conducting, over the past two years, into social science teaching at the university level. 
Eight countries representative of the various educational systems were surveyed and 
the enquiry culminated last September in an interdisciplinary meeting attended by the 
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General Rapporteurs appointed for each of the main social science disciplines and by 
experts selected by the leading international associations. The information presented 
by the General Rapporteurs served as a basis for the meeting’s conclusions, which 
enabled the Secretariat to submit to Unesco’s General Conference, at its Seventh 
Session, well, considered proposals for the development and improvement of social 
science teaching (see document 7C/PRG/24). 

During the current year several experts, who had participated in the meeting of 
September 1952, organized in collaboration with their respective National Commis. 
sions, national meetings at which experts discussed the recommendations made during 
the international Unesco Conference and their implementation on the national level, 

Furthermore, the Department of Sccial Sciences is preparing, by means of informal 
negotiations with the Indian National Commission, for the organization of a Regional 
Conference on the Improvement and Development of University. Teaching in the Social 
Sciences in South Asia, probably to be held in January or February 1954. This con. 
ference will be followed, between May and November 1954, by a similar meeting of 
Latin American social science experts. 

In the second place, as the enquiry had revealed that full benefit could not be derived 
from social science teaching at the university level unless pupils had been adequately 
prepared at the secondary school level, the Secretariat will investigate practical means 
of introducing elementary social science into secondary school curricula. 

In addition to the above activities aimed at making a direct contribution to scientific 
research through the development of international co-operation, a parallel effort is 
being made to improve research facilities and the availability of reference material 
for research workers, and to facilitate access to the objectively established facts on which 
all scientific research is based. 


Current Research 


Unesco is considering how far social science research institutions can contribute to the 
solution of the most important present-day problems and is continuing its study of 
concrete proposals for the establishment of international research centres as instructed 
by the Economic and Social Council. 

For this purpose the Organization is assembling information to be published in an 
International Register of Social Science Research Institutes. The main research programmes 
now in progress and the scientific methods used will be taken into account, so that a 
clear-cut idea may be provided of the most important lines of research; in this way, 
the Secretariat’s enquiry should have an immediate effect on the actual trend of 
research. The directory will thus be designed as a general reference work, affording 
a means of practical co-operation between individual social scientists and the institutes 
to which they are attached. 


Specialized Social Science Centres 


With more particular reference to the establishment of institutes specializing in the 
social sciences, the accepted view today is that the progress of knowledge is dependent 
on the development of comparative methods. In social science research, account must 
always be taken of the cultural factor, whatever the society under study. Research 
conducted in any particular society may admittedly suggest many interesting hypotheses 
about its relationship with other societies, but these hypotheses must be checked by 
international studies of the process of interaction. The best means of achieving this 
object seems to be to isolate this process and to entrust its study to institutes specially 
set up for the purpose. 

Over the past six years, the United Nations Economic and Social Council and 
Unesco have been engaged on a study of concrete proposals for the establishment of 
international centres of this type. An international committee of experts, convened in 
Paris from 16 to 18 April 1951, unanimously recommended to Unesco the establishment 
of a centre to study the social implications of technological change. It felt that these 
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changes influenced social and economic processes and their various sociological and 
political aspects to such an extent that a thorough study of these various factors should 
be made. This is a type of study which, by its very nature, calls for international 
research, in that the problem is common to all countries and, in some of them, parti- 
cularly acute; in fact, it has to do with international relations in the broad sense of 
the term and with the concomitant tensions, and calls into play all branches of social 
science. Such a centre would also help in working out new methods for the comparison 
of results from all different countries and cultures, and at the same time would provide 
the requisite training for research workers who have an international outlook and are 
concerned with international scientific problems. 

The recent establishment of the Provisional International Social Science Council, 
which had been advocated by many international associations, marks a practical step 
forward in this direction. The council has been instructed to draw up concrete proposals 
for the creation of the first international research centre, which should begin operation 
in 1954. It should also contribute greatly to research by encouraging specific inter- 
disciplinary projects in cases where there is no appropriate institute to handle them. 
The council might also stimulate research by recommending to suitable national or 
international institutes the conduct of particular interdisciplinary studies. 

As a counterpart to these activities, and within the framework of its activities in 
Germany, Unesco established at Cologne, in 1950, a Social Science Institute, financed 
from a special fund. As early as 1949, the Organization’s represer:tatives in Germany 
realized how effective a contribution Unesco could make to German cultural life by 
setting up a network of centres that would awaken the interest of social scientists, 
teachers and young people and develop co-operation between scientific circles in 
Germany and other countries in a spirit of mutual understanding. The Social Science 
Institute in Germany, comprising a representative of the Director-General of Unesco, 
six German and seven non-German members, began operation on 1 January 1952. 
It is conducting social science research, with special emphasis on the objective study 
of youth problems and the working out of new research methods. In particular, the 
institute is studying the problem of the ordinary man’s share in the life of the nation, 
and the repercussions of this problem on living in a world community. 


Documentation and the Exchange of Information 


To give social scientists readier access to the very full but scattered documentary 
material in their particular field, Unesco has undertaken the publication of suitable 
social science bibliographies. With the assistance of the International Committee on 
Social Sciences Documentation, and of the international associations, bibliographical 
lists and recent trend reports have been published, e.g. Current Sociology and International 
Political Science Abstracts. These publications form a logical part of Unesco’s general 
activities as a ‘‘clearing house’’, operating in close co-operation with the main 
documentation services throughout the world, and supplying at least part of the 
information requested by the regional Science Co-operation Offices in Cairo and New 
Delhi and the Havana Office. A number of fellowships are also offered to suitable 
candidates in various fields of the social sciences. 


THE APPLICATION OF RESEARCH TO INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Through its methods of investigation, correlation, evaluation and comparison, both 
historical and geographical, social science sheds light on significant social factors and 
the influence of social environment on various branches of human activity. Unesco 
could not attempt to deal with every single aspect of a general social scene that is, in 
the highest degree, varied and fluid; but consideration of the results achieved during 
past and current social science research has enabled the Organization to envisage an 
order of priority as between certain problems, in the light of actual possibilities and 
of the specific needs of certain regions. 
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Social Tensions 


Tensions exist both in individual and within social or national groups, and they are 
all interacting. They play a decisive part with regard to the maintenance of peace 
and study of them is a matter for psychology, both individual and social. Although 
the social sciences are not yet able to supply the specific remedy that will put an end 
to wars, they can lay bare some of the causes of war—the stereotyped ideas which 
individuals and communities have of themselves or of their foreign counterparts. 
states of mind making for aggressive nationalism; the connexion between demographic 
or economic situations and a propensity to conflict, etc. Above all, the social sciences 
can discover what are the possible changes that might be made in mental attitudes, 
they can show what is the effect of modern technology on tensions; and they can make 
an initial estimate of the intensity of tensions, and of the speed at which they increase 
or lessen. Accordingly, a ‘resolution of the 1953-54 Programme specifically enjoins 
Unesco to ‘‘make a general survey of research undertaken on tensions between groups, 
with a view to assessing results and defining methods which might be employed ina 
scientific study of international tensions and of their removal by peaceful means”, 
It is even possible that the Organization may, if the Economic and Social Council 
so requests, undertake studies or send surveying teams of social scientists to assist 
the action of the United Nations, either to maintain peace in areas where conflicts are | 
liable to arise or, after the cessation of hostilities, to restore the normal life of national 
communities in areas where conflicts have taken place. 

Even though no such request has yet been made, Unesco has already been able to 
give valuable assistance to a few countries which have desired to diagnose their own 
internal tensions. As already reported in the bulletin, work has been begun in India 
at the request of that country’s government and continued under the guidance of 
Dr. Gardner Murphy, of City College, New York. The teams he trained are continuing 
their studies and, for 1953-54, the Co-ordination Committee of the Indian National 
Commission for the Study of Tensions has approved ro research subjects covering 
problems of social structure, stereotypes, the attitudes of the different social classes 
towards governmental measures, tensions between tribal peoples and people of the 
plains, industrial relations, and so forth. Various monographs on these subjects have 
been published in India, including: Study of Group Tensions (Hindu-Moslem), by 
C. N. Vakil, Communal Tensions (Hindu-Moslem students), by Kali Prasad, and Labour 
Tensions Research in Ahmedabad Textile Industry, by Ishwar Dayal. 

Dr. Murphy has also prepared, with the consent of the Indian Government, a general 
report on the problems of tensions in India, giving details of the methods used by 
research workers and the results yielded. 

In Germany, the study on post-war German youth, begun by Dr. K. Pipping 
(Finland) in 1950, was completed early in 1953. It will probably be published by 
a private firm in the near future. 

In Japan, Professor Jean Stoetzel (France), in collaboration with Dr. F. Vos 
(Netherlands), carried out a similar survey on Japanese youth, which is to be issued 
shortly in French under the title Feunesse sans Chrysanthéme ni Sabre. 

In Israel, the Israeli Social Tensions Research Project Committee is also making 
a study of internal tensions, with special reference to the methods that may be used 
for their alleviation. 

As we have seen, Unesco’s tensions project has had many ramifications, but no 
general systematic report on the subjects has been published. The Department of Social 
Sciences has accordingly considered taking advantage of the Second World Congress of 
Sociology to make a first assessment of social tensions studies. Following the discus- 
sions at Liége, the department will draw up, for publication, a report setting forth 
the results yielded by Unesco’s and other quarters’ studies on the subject. 
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The Responsibilities of the State and Methods of International Co-operation 


The concept of national responsibilities with regard to supra-national or international 
institutions has in the past few years undergone, or in the world’s present situation 
should undergo, changes which concern the social sciences in a high degree. Unesco 
took up this problem at a very early stage, and the studies conducted by it since 1949 
on the dynamics of political integration were described in a special issue of this bulletin 
entitled ‘‘Federalism: Problems and Methods’’.2 

In a related field, Unesco undertook in 1952 a study of the legal, sociological and 
administrative problems of newly independent states arising out of their membership 
of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. This study continues on a broader 
basis the enquiry conducted the previous year into the purely administrative aspects 
of the problems involved in the participation of young states in international life, 
summed up ina pamphlet entitled National Administration and International Organization. 
The aim of the new study is not merely to clarify the problems facing the younger 
states but to make available to them the experience gained by other states in similar 
circumstances. In 1953, field studies will be conducted in one or two states at their 
request. An effort will be made to achieve results of immediate practical value by 


} showing what conditions are most conducive to good working relationships between 


national administrations and international organizations. 
However, the establishment of international organizations affects the institutional 


' and legal structure of the different countries in many other ways as well. Under its 1953 


Programme, Unesco will consider the way in which states interpret their relations with 
the international community. With the approval and co-operation of various countries, 
experts will consider how, in practice, states face up to the international obligations 
incumbent upon them by reason of their participation in the United Nations system. 

Other studies of a more strictly legal character will be conducted to ascertain how 


' far the international obligations assumed by states are incorporated into their national 
) laws. 


In another related field—the study of international conferences—theoretical surveys 


' and the direct observation of international conference were continued from 1949 


to 1951. 


The Social Implications of Technological Development: Industrialization and Land Reform 


Study of the social changes set in motion by technological progress, the importance 


' of which it would be wrong to underestimate, has assumed an increasingly large place 
' in Unesco’s Programme. At the end of 1952, the Organization published three 
' pamphlets on this question: Education in a Technological Society, The Community Factor 
) in Modern Technology and Cultural Patterns and Technical Change. In this field Unesco’s 
' main object is to make the resources of social science available to the least advanced 
' countries, in the interests of balanced progress preserving the originality of their 
' cultural and social values and sparing them the upheavals resulting from uneven 
» development. 


In particular, the social process of adaptation to economic development is being 
thoroughly studied in communities in the Belgian Congo, particularly Stanleyville, 


with the help of a subvention to the International African Institute. At the same time, 
' Unesco is continuing its preparations for the African Conference, originally planned 


for 1953, but postponed until 1954, to deal with the social problems resulting from 
industrialization. Subventions amounting to $14,000 were also granted to stimulate 


: research in this field in South Asia and the Middle East in 1953. 


However, Unesco is not confining itself to the encouragement of these practical 
studies, but is also dealing with the theoretical aspect of the problem. As yet there is no 
international organization or institute concerned with the social impact of industrializa- 
tion, although, in many respects, this is a crucial problem in modern international life 


' International Social Science Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 1. 
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which has led, as already reported, an international committee of experts to recommend 
in 1957 to Unesco the establishment of a centre for the study of the social implication; 
of technological change. A further step was taken in this direction when a joint United 
Nations-Unesco Conference was convened in New York from 3o March to 6 April 1959, 
to deal with the social problems arising out of the implementation of the Technica] 
Assistance Programme for underdeveloped countries. On Unesco’s initiative, the 
following working papers were submitted to the conference: W. Moore, Problems of 
Timing, Balance and Priorities in Development Measures; A. Buitron, Working Relations 
with National and Local Officials in Technical Assistance Programmes; B. Hoselitz, Problem; 
of Adapting and Communicating Modern Techniques to Less Developed Areas; M. Opler, 
Problems concerning Officiul and Popular Participation in Development Projects; T. Blaisdell, 
Problem of Evaluating Effectiveness of Development Measures. Representatives of the Inter. 
national Sociological Association and of the International Economic Association also 
attended this meeting, at which the main topic of discussion was the briefing of experts 
appointed to Technical Assistance missions in countries whose cultural and social 
structure differed from that of their home country, to help them adapt themselves 
to the special conditions which they would encounter during their mission. 

The concern to create favourable conditions for the exercise of economic and social 
rights is also reflected in Unesco’s work in connexion with land reforms, i.e. all problems 
arising out of the different systems of land tenure and the reforms they demand. The 
studies that Unesco is intending to undertake in this field with the approval of the 
Member States concerned are allied with its current studies on the social impact of 
industrialization. But analysis of the repercussions of land reform on demography, 
family life, cultural traditions, etc. would be supplemented by studies of a more specific 
character in that they would seek to shed light on the democratic basis of the co- 
operative system as applied to agriculture, and the prospects of its use as a political 
instrument. Unesco’s studies in this field are in line with Ecosoc’s aims; for while the 
purely economic aspects of co-operatives are being studied by the United Nations and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, Ecosoc is concerned with co-operatives in so 
far as they provide a form of social organization likely to promote democratic principles 
and human rights. 

Preliminary studies on the subject have already been initiated by the International 
Political Science Association. Unesco will extend its co-operation with this association, 
concentrating on the study of local government in rural communities and the com- 
parative study of its various cultural and political forms in the countries concerned with 
land reform. In this connexion it would be useful to investigate the possibilities of 
reconciling the traditional social systems with present-day needs arising from the 
‘*social awakening” and the resultant economic and social changes. 


The Cultural and Social Aspects of Demography 


Any analysis of the effects of industrialization and land reform on social conditions is 
bound to come up against population problems and, more particularly, the problems 
raised by migration. 

In 1951 and 1952, Unesco’s main attention was directed to the cultural assimilation 
of immigrants. The following reports, prepared under contracts concluded in 195I, 
have been completed: 


W. D. Borrie, Study of the Cultural Assimilation of Italian and German Immigrants in 
Australia; 

R. Clemens, Study of the Cultural Assimilation of Immigrants in Belgium; 

Manuel Diegues Jr., Study of the Cultural Assimilation of Italian Immigrants in Brazil; 

A. Sauvy, Study of the Cultural Assimilation of Certain Groups of Foreigners in France, and 
Deux Etudes sur I’ Immigration Algérienne en France, as well as Les Italiens dans le Départe- 
ment de la Haute-Garonne; 

R. Bachi, Cultural Absorption of Immigrants in Israel; 

E. Willems, Assimilation of German Emigrants and their Descendants in Brazil. 
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A synthesized report on the whole subject will be prepared by Professor David Glass 
(United Kingdom) and will be published by Unesco. 

In addition, a questionnaire concerning the measures adopted by the countries of 
immigration to facilitate the cultural assimilation of immigrants was circulated to the 
Member States concerned. Two bibliographies were compiled, one by Professor 
Mortara on cultural assimilation in Brazil and the other by the International Union 
for the Scientific Study of Population, dealing with the same problem from the inter- 
national point of view. 

More practical measures were initiated in 1952. Dr. Arca-Parré (Peru), formerly 
Chairman of the United Nations Population Commission, is studying, in co-operation 
with the Brazilian authorities, the best methods for facilitating the assimilation of 
immigrants in Brazil. A pamphlet for the general reader will later be drawn up by 
Dr. Arthur C. Ferreira Reis (Brazil) on the basis of Dr. Arca-Parrd’s report. It will 
tell immigration and emigration officials, welfare workers and local administrators, 
in graphic language, what are the best methods for facilitating assimilation. 

A similar pamphlet will be drafted by Mr. Gardner Davies (Australia) to give 
Australians an idea of the cultural, sociological and historical background of immigrants 
to Australia. 

Furthermore, the International Sociological Association, with the assistance of the 
International Economic Association, is preparing a report on the contribution of immi- 
grants to the economic and cultural life of their new countries. Professor O. Handlin 
(United States of America), the General Rapporteur, will dwell mainly on sociological 
and cultural factors, but he will also consider the contribution made by immigrants to 
economic and technological progress. 

As regards more strictly demographic problems, Unesco has asked the International 
Union for the Scientific Study of Population to conduct an enquiry into the cultural and 
psychological factors affecting fertility and to prepare a critical, comparative report 
on recent trends in population policies. 

This programme will be continued in 1953 with a view to contributing to the solu- 
tion of other important population problems, and it will lead up to Unesco’s partici- 
pation in the World Population Corference which the Economic and Social Council 
has decided to convene in 1954. Unesco will study the relationship between fertility 
changes and family structure and will make an international comparison, including a 
critical analysis, of studies already made in various countries on the changes of fertility 
and the raising of the intellectual level of the coming generations. 

Unesco’s work in connexion with population is closely linked with the important 
research and information programme which the Population Commission is carrying 
out for the United Nations. 


FURTHERANCE OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Studies on the Political Role of Women 


Political science studies on women’s participation in political life, and an analysis of 
the factors encouraging or discouraging women from sharing in the political responsi- 
bilities of the community were undertaken in 1952 in France, Germany, Norway and 
Yugoslavia. These studies were conducted in co-operation with the International 
Political Science Association and the Unesco Social Science Institute in Cologne, and 
will be completed in 1953. In the same year, similar studies will be carried out in close 
collaboration with the Department of Education, which is making a study of educa- 
tional opportunities for women in three non-European countries; it has been decided 
to send a social scientist to make a systematic compilation, on the spot, of comparable 
data concerning the social, economic and cultural factors which promote or hinder 
equal educational opportunities for women. 
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The Campaign against Racial Discrimination 


The main emphasis in Unesco’s activities in connexion with racial relations has been so 
far on assimilation and is now being gradually directed towards integration. The 1952 
Programme made provision for research in six countries to obtain accurate data on the 
methods applied to break down the barriers separating an ethnic minority from the 
rest of the population. These studies were designed to provide material for a broader 
synthesis concerning the nature of the methods used to combat racial discrimination—a 
synthesis to be supplemented by a critical analysis of these techniques in the light of 
the results yielded. Enquiries were conducted in the following countries: 

Mexico. The policy adopted by the government from 1850 to 1950 for the assimi- 
lation of Indians; evaluation of results. 

French West Indies. The integration of the local population into French civilization; 
sociological and historical synthesis. 

United States of America. The Jewish Committee is preparing for Unesco a monograph 
on the effects of anti-discriminatory legislation, with special reference to law-making 
machinery and the social and economic results of such legislation. A Negro sociologist 
will also prepare a survey of the progress achieved by the Negroes over the past 
10 years. 

Germany. The study being carried out forms part of a broader project concerning 
German youth. It is intended to shed light on the attitude of the younger generation 
towards the different ethnic groups, and to enable Unesco to assess the effects of 
anti-racist education in Germany. 

Yugoslavia. Research is being conducted under Unesco’s auspices on the policy adopted 
towards minorities. 

Brazil. A monograph is being prepared on the government’s policy towards the Indian 
population. 

A general report on these studies will be drafted by Professor Charles Wagley. 

In 1953, Unesco is concentrating on the problems inherent in the training of local 
leaders in certain underdeveloped countries, particularly in Africa. This decision is 
prompted by the desire to publicize the efforts made by the coloured peoples in the 
direction of adapting themselves to the industrial civilization and training their own 
technicians, as well as to assess the results obtained. Its aim is also to demonstrate that 
coloured peoples have the same mental ability as white peoples when they are given 
an opportunity of competing with representatives of modern civilization. The first 
phase of our enquiry will be concerned with native African leaders, as studied in Europe 
and Africa. 

As regards education, Unesco is intending tomake available to primary and secondary 
school teachers publications containing not merely up-to-date scientific information 
on subjects which are generally little or ill known, but also suggestions for combating 
incipient prejudices in young people. 

Furthermore, pamphlets which have already been published in English and French 
on the scientific aspect of racial problems will be translated into other languages; and a 
new series of pamphlets will be published under the title ‘“‘Race and Modern Thought”, 
which will endeavour to present the views of the main religious systems on this question. 


EVALUATION OF INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMMES 


Unlike the foregoing activities that have, in one form or another, always been the 
responsibility of the Social Science Department, the evaluation of international pro- 
grammes has only recently become possible. The growing number of national and 
international measures designed to bring about social change has created a need to 
work out techniques for the objective appraisal of what has been achieved. Accordingly, 
it seems to be the duty of an international organization to co-operate with specialists 
in an endeavour to ascertain whether there are now adequate scientific facilities for 
the appraisal of efforts and results. 
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UNITED NATIONS, SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


In 1953, Unesco will invite co-operating international organizations, through the 
Provisional International Social Science Council, to obtain studies from experts in 
various disciplines on the knowledge now available concerning evaluation methods and 
on ways of improving such methods. As public opinion polls and the determination of 
attitudes towards international problems are assuming increasing importance, it 
would be desirable to examine the international comparability of public opinion polls. 
On the basis of such work, it will be possible in 1954 to carry out pilot studies in two 
fields: fundamental education and the exchange of persons. 

The appraisal of international programmes is thus an activity extending to the 
whole of Unesco’s programme. It necessitates a concerted effort to work out methods 
for use by Unesco or other Specialized Agencies in the evaluation of these programmes. 
This is bound to be a long-term activity, but, in the near future, it should at least be 
possible to achieve international co-ordination of such social science techniques and 
knowledge as are immediately applicable to the varied and complex aspects of social 
problems. 


STATISTICS 


Since the Statistical Division was attached to the Department of Social Sciences, 
Unesco has continued to aim at the assembly, analysis and publication of information 
on education, science and culture, the improvement of the international comparability 
of such information and, more particularly, the improvement of world educational 
statistics. 

In 1953, the Statistical Division will publish the second edition of the World Handbook 
of Educational Organization and Statistics, as well as a number of reports on illiteracy, 
education at various levels, the industrial aspect of printing and publication in various 
countries, the production and presentation of films, and the publication and circulation 
of newspapers and periodicals. 

With a view to improving the international comparability of statistics on education 
and culture, Unesco will continue to explore the possibilities of standardizing definitions, 
classifications and indexes for statistics on illiteracy, education, the production of 
books and library and museum services. 

Four fellowships will be offered to suitable candidates selected by Member States for 
the study of the methods and processes used in the assembly and analysis of educational 
statistics. 

An International Statistical Education Centre was set up in Beirut (Lebanon) for 
the Arab countries of the Middle East. It will be organized under the auspices of 
Unesco by the International Statistical Institute, in co-operation with the Lebanese, 
French and United Kingdom governments and with the assistance of FAO, the Ame- 
rican University in Beirut and the Centre d’Etudes Mathématiques et Physiques. 

The International Statistical Institute will continue, with the help of a subvention 
from Unesco to operate a Statistical Education Advisory Service, involving the compi- 
lation of a dictionary of statistical terms, a bibliography of monographs and other 
publications on statistical methods and teaching aids in the field of statistics. 


Personnel of the Department of Social Sciences (on 1 October 1953) 


Mrs. Alva Myrdal (Director) 
Mr. Guy Ladreit de Lacharriére (Deputy Director) 


Division of Aid to International Scientific Co-operation 


Mr. K. Szczerba-Likiernik (Head) 

Mr. S. Friedman (International Social Sciences Bulletin). 
Miss. M. A. de Franz (Clearing Activities) 

Mr. P. Lengyel (Documentation) 





INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN 


Mr. J. E. Godchot (Science Co-operation Office in Cairo) 
Mr. J. D. N. Versluys (Science Co-operation Office in New Delhi) 
Mr. K. Forcart (Regional Centre of Unesco for the Western Hemisphere) 


Division of Applied Social Sciences 


Mr. Otto Klineberg (Head) 

Mr. A. Métraux (Race Problems) 

Mr. H. M. Phillips (Economic Problems) 

Mr. M. S. Stedman (Political Science Problems) 

Mr. P. H. Coeytaux (Administrative Sciences Problems) 
Mr. L. Diaz-Gonzales (Population Problems) 

Mr. A. H. Hermann (Sociological Problems) 


Division of Statistics 
Mr. B. A. Liu (Head) 


Mr. C. D. Ewers and Mr. G. Zakrzewski (Educational Statistics) 
Mr. J. Garnier (Cultural Statistics) 
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EXPLANATION OF ABREVIATIONS USED IN PART III 


= Present facts country by country (or region by region). 
= Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 
questions. 
. = Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 
organization concerned. 
= Supplies useful factual information for certain groups of people (educators, 
government officials, members of international organizations and economic 
and social institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject- 
matter of the document. 
St. = Contains statistics. 
Sc. = Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 


The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do not 
wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them merely 
in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest way 
possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES’ 


UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL 
UNITED NATIONS HANDBOOK 


Basic Facts about the United Nations, 5th edition. Department of Public Information, 
1953, 46 pp. printed, 0.50 Swiss fr. Sales No.:1952.1.2. 


PROGRAMME OF CONCERTED PRACTICAL ACTION BY THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE SPECIAL- 
IZED AGENCIES IN THE SOCIAL FIELD 


Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation (E/CN.5/267/Rev.1, 1952, already 
mentioned in previous reviews), was used by the General Assembly (Sixth 
Session) and by the Economic and Social Council (Fourteenth Session) as a basis 
for decisions entailing large-scale revision of the programmes for economic and social 
development undertaken by the UN and the Specialized Agencies. A programme of 
concerted action had to be worked out, in the light of present-day social and 
economic trends and the basic aspirations of the various communities. 

A number of documents dealing with the preparation of this programme—which 
affects the Specialized Agencies as well as the UN—are listed under the heading ‘‘Eco- 
nomic and Social Council: activities of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
in the social field; in connexion with the Ninth Session of the Social Commission’’. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE SECOND PART OF THE SEVENTH SESSION (24 FEBRUARY-23 APRIL 
1953). 


Round-up of the Second Part of the Seventh Regular Session of the General Assembly. Department 
of Public Information, 23 April 1953, 20 pp. GA/1000/Add.1 


REFUGEES 


Memorandum by the High Commissioner on the International Protection of Refugees. 25 March 


1953, 33 PP- 
[Org. Ej. Sc. Pr.] A complete general survey of action taken both in the Office of the 


High Commissioner and by its various delegations in the countries where they are 
established. ; 


‘For key to abbreviations, see preceding page. 





INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL! 
CURRENT WORK OF THE UNITED NATIONS IN THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FIELD 


Financial Implications of Actions of the Council. Economic and Social Council, Session, 
50 pp. E/2389/3 April 1953, E/2389/Add.1, 16 April 1953, 3 pp. 

{Org.] Work programmes and costs of the economic and social activities of the United 

Nations. 


POPULATION QUESTIONS 


Population Commission. Report of the Seventh Session (19-30 January 1953). Economic 
and Social Council. Official records: Fifteenth Session, Supplement, 10 February 
1953, 16 pp. printed. $ .20. E/2359. 

{Org. Sc.] The main problems under discussion at the seventh session were: the overall 
improvement of population statistics in the different parts of the world; the World 
Congress on Population (1954); the interdependence of demographic, economic and 
social factors and the demographic aspects of economic and social development pro- 
grammes; migration; study group meetings and specialized courses; programme of 
concerted practical action in the social field. The above-named report summarizes 
the commission’s work on each item and gives detailed information on the proceedings 
of the session, on projects and resolutions submitted to the Economic and Social Council 
for approval, on the documentation of the session, and on the future work of the 
commission. For a general summary of documentary studies prepared for this meeting, 
see our last review. 


MIGRATIONS 


Handbook of International Measures for Protection of Migrants and General Conditions to be 
Observed in their Settlement. Department of Social Affairs, 1953, 278 pp. printed, $3. 
ST/SOA/15. 

[Pr. Sc.] Movements of populations are a factor of ever-increasing importance. Both 
on a national and on an international scale, they have a marked effect on the carrying 
out of social and economic programmes. The organizations concerned with this ques- 
tion felt the need for a manual which would provide full information on international 
legal practice in this matter. The present handbook meets this need. It comprises all 
the treaties, agreements, resolutions and recommendations of international interest 
with any bearing on the subject of migrations, as at 1 November 1952. The handbook 
is easy to use as it is arranged according to subjects (principles, organization of migra- 
tions, admittance, work, accommodation, insurance, settlement, special provisions 
for refugees) and contains a detailed index. It is planned that the handbook shall be 
kept up to date by the issue of supplements. 


STATISTICAL QUESTIONS 


Seventh Session of the Statistical Commission, 2-13 February 1953, New York, continued.* 

Review of National and International Statistics. Economic and Social Council. Seventh 
Session, New York, 2-13 February, 22 January 1953, 60 pp. E/CN.3/148. 

[Org. Pr. Ej. Stat. Dp. Sc.] The Secretariat was instructed to prepare a summary of 

progress made with regard to statistics both in individual countries and on an inter- 

national level, from approximately 1945 onwards, with particular reference to: the 

number of statistical series made available (42 per cent more now than some years ago), 


+ Including certain documents and publications, issued by other organs of the UN, but with a direct bearing 
on the field of the Economic and Social Council. ‘ 

* Additional details. We gave, in our last review, a general survey of the documentation prepared for this 
meeting. 
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DOCUMENTS, PERIODICALS, BOOKS 


population censuses, agricultural censuses, assessment of national incomes, calculation 
of balance of payments, publications, comparability of data. Notes on existing short- 
comings. Information about the action of the UN and the Specialized Agencies with 
regard to each item considered. Figures and bibliographical references are contained in 
detailed annexes. This work gives a picture of the major world trends as regards the 
compilation of statistics. 


National Practices in the Field of Retail Prices and Retail Price Index Numbers (Including Cost 
of Living Index Numbers). Id., 14 January 1953, 31 pp. E/CN.3/159. 

[Pr. Stat. Dp. Sc.] Description of and comments on present-day practice in the various 

countries in the compilation of statistical data concerning prices paid by the final 

consumer for goods and services. Attitude adopted in this matter by the 1947 Conference 

of Work Statisticians. Statistical analysis of series maintained in the various countries. 


Progress Report on Balance of Payment Statistics. Id., 23 January 1953, 15 pp. E/CN.3/160. 
[Org. Pr. Sc.] Document prepared by the International Monetary Fund, reporting 
in detail the progress achieved and anticipated in connexion with international pay- 
ments statistics, which have changed considerably since the time of the League of 


Nations. 


Problems in the Field of Financial Statistics. Id., 16 January 1953, 11 pp. E/CN.3/161. 
[Pr. Sc.] Memorandum by the International Monetary Fund on the present position 
of the main problems of international interest with regard to financial statistics, as 
an accurate reflection of the complex action taken by each community in handling 
its liquid assets, with a view to organizing its own development and relations with 
the rest of the world. Plan of the Monetary and Banking Handbook which the Fund 
is now preparing in order to promote international co-ordination in this field. 


The International Monetary Fund’s Programme for a Money and Banking Manual. Id., 28 


January 1953, 9 pp. E/CN.3/162. 
[Org. Pr. Sc.] Detailed statement of the project and the work so far accomplished on 


it. The purpose of the manual is to help encourage a comprehensive study of measures 


' for improving the national and international value of monetary and banking statistics 
and to lay down practical principles for their co-ordinated development in the future. 


Statistical Commission. Report of the Seventh Session. 2-13 February 1953. Economic and 
Social Council, Official records: Fifteenth Session. Supplement No. 5. March 1953. 
42 pp. printed. $ .40. E/2365, E/CN.3/163. 

[Org. Pr. Sc.] List of those taking part, work decisions, documents used. 


SOCIAL WORK OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES. Apart from the 
Ninth Session of the Social Affairs Commission, 14-20 May, New York, 


The working papers of the Ninth Session of the Social Affairs Commission included a 
large number of documents and publications. Most of these have been indicated in 
our previous numbers; others are analysed separately in the present issue under the 
appropriate headings. Only those documents directly connected with the development 
of the social work coming within the commission’s competence are mentioned hereunder. 
The note “Documents Service/136” mentioned below gives full details of the documen- 
tation prepared for the session. The Social Affairs Commission is a technical branch 
of the Economic and Social Council. It studies social questions of a general nature, 
particularly those which are outside the competence of the Specialized Agencies, and 
also co-ordinates international work of a social character. 





INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN 


Documents of the Session 


Social Commission, Ninth Session, Guide to Documents. Department of Public Information, 
17 April 1953, 11 pp. 


Concerted Practical Action in the Social Field 


Programme of Concerted Practical Action in the Social Field of the United Nations and Specialize 

Agencies. Social Affairs Commission, Ninth Session. 2 March 1953, 321 pp. E/CN.5/291, 
[Sc. Org. Ej. Pr.] In February 1952, the General Assembly invited the Economic and 
Social Council to consider measures for improving the practical social programme of 
the UN and Specialized Agencies, bearing in mind the points emphasized in the 
Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation. On 28 July 1952, the Economic and 
Social Council passed an important resolution on this subject which, inter alia, autho. 
rized the Social Affairs Commission to hold its ninth regular session in 1953, in order to 
lay the foundations of a comprehensive programme of concerted practical action in 
the social field. A special report on this matter (see above) was drawn up by the Secre. 
tary-General of the UN in co-operation with the Specialized Agencies concerned. This 
report analyses the present social programme of the international organizations as a 
whole so as to provide a basis for a thorough discussion of points where it is defective 
and of points where it needs reinforcing. 

The report recalls how the principle of practical international social responsibility 
was evolved at the time of the second world war, when people became conscious of 
the necessity—and the possibility—of regarding the improvement of living standards 
throughout the world as one of the aims of international organization. It points out the 
general trend of the action taken for this purpose during recent years and shows how 
that very action has helped to bring to light problems which, until now, had been only 
vaguely apprehended, particularly problems connected with the interdependence of 
the various aspects of economic and sociai circumstances. Moreover, the masses are 
becoming more and more aware of the goals to be reached in economic and social 
development. Present programmes should, therefore, be reviewed in the light of the 
experience gained and of the new ideas on improving living conditions through inter- 
national action which are beginning to be everywhere accepted; an effort should also 
be made to co-ordinate those programmes into a concerted whole. It is to such a 
study that the main chapters of the report are devoted. They describe the broad lines 
of the work now in hand and analyse it in the light of actual needs and available means. 
The report as a whole gives a general picture of the present economic and social policy 
of the UN and Specialized Agencies. 

The following are the subjects of the principal chapters: basic social research; health; 
housing; food; education; work; community development, social security and social 
welfare; migration and refugees; different forms of international social action. Ina 
final chapter, the Secretary-General of the UN and the Directors of the Specialized 
Agencies give their views on the value of present programmes. Bibliography of the 
main documents dealing with the various aspects of these programmes. 


Programme of Concerted Practical Action in the Social Field of the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies. Suggestions and Recommendations of Governments. Id. E/CN.5/291/Add.1. 
24 February 1953. 44 pp. E/CN.5/291/Add.2. 18 March 1953, 7 pp. 

[Sc. Ej.] 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS IN VARIOUS FIELDS 


Progress Made by the United Nations in the Field of Social Activities in 1952. Document 
E/CN.5/289. 13 pp. 

{Org. Ej.] Sets forth the decisions of a social character taken in 1952 by the 

Social Affairs Commission, the Economic and Social Council and the General 

Assembly. 
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Work Programme and Priorities for 1945-55. Id., 12 March 1953. 35 pp. E/CN.5/292. 
[Org.] United Nations programme for 1945-55. Decisions taken by the appropriate 
bodies on the work of the Social Affairs Commission, in particular, social development 
ocial aspects of technical assistance, help in urgent cases, surveys of the world social 
situation and of action taken for its improvement, etc.), town planning and rural deve- 
lopment, social services, prevention of crime. Summarized list of projects, indicating 
priorities. 


(CIRCULATION OF PEOPLE, THINGS AND IDEAS 
Sixth: Session of the Transport and Communications Commission, 2-11 February 1953, New York. 


Transport and Communications Commission. Report of the Sixth Session, 2-11 February 1953. 
(ESCOR, 15th Session, Supplement No. 4.) March 1953. 16 pp. printed, 15 cents. 
E/2363. 

[Org.] List of those taking part, work conclusions, documents used. For an analysis 

of the various documentary studies prepared for the session, see our last number. The 

commission dealt with problems connected with land, rail, water and air transport 
and with tourism and telecommunications. 


WORLD ECONOMIC SITUATION 


World Economic Report, 1951-52. Economic and Social Council, Fifteenth Session, 
March 1953, 300 pp. Preliminary edition. E/2353. 

[Sc. Ej. Stat. Dp.] Fifth study of its kind. The introduction points out the principal 
trends in the world economic situation during the period 1951-52. The first part of 
the study analyses the evolution of the economic situation in the three following cate- 
gories of countries: highly developed countries where the economy depends on private 
enterprise; countries with planned economies; underdeveloped countries where the 
economy depends on private enterprise. The second part reviews the changes that 
have taken place in international trade and payments. These changes are dealt with 
individually as regards: Western Europe, the United States and Japan (whose exports 
are mainly manufactured goods); Africa, Asia, Latin America, Oceania, Canada, 
Spain and Yugoslavia (whose exports are mainly raw materials) ; and the area covered 
by continental China and Eastern Europe. One hundred statistical tables. 


INTEGRATED ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries. 


Integrated Economic Development. Economic and Social Council, Fifteenth Session. 

25 March 1953. 36 pp. E/2384. 

(Org. Pr. Sc. Ej.] This document refers to the resolutions of the General Assembly, 
the Economic and Social Council and some of their subsidiary bodies, on the integrated 
economic development of the underdeveloped countries. It also states the nature and 
scope of the studies undertaken by UN and the Specialized Agencies in compliance 
with these decisions. Resolutions and studies are summarized according to subject, 
as follows: financing, national income, comparative prices in international trade, 
availability of capital equipment for development, agricultural reform, productivity, 
use of resources. 

The report also deals with two practical proposals, one relating to the method of 
encouraging economic development in communities that have a subsistence economy 
particularly by making use of local enterprise; the other concerned with development 
societies as an instrument of economic progress. 





INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN 
TRADE BETWEEN ASIA AND EUROPE 


Preliminary Report on Trade between the ECAFE Region and Europe. Economic and Social 
Council, Economic Council for Asia and the Far East. 31 December 1952. 254 Pp. 
E/CN.11/TP/8. 

[Sc. Ej. Stat. Dp.] This report prepared jointly by the Economic Commission for Asiz 

and the Far East, the Economic Commission for Europe and the FAO analyses the 

permanent and temporary factors governing trade between the two continents (taking 
into account the U.S.S.R., Eastern Europe and the Chinese People’s Republic). The 
first chapter gives the historical background of the present situation, which it analyses 
as a whole from the standpoint of the desire for economic and social development that 
characterizes the policies of the various Asian and Eastern European countries. The 
second chapter deals with exports; the third and last with imports. Exports and imports 
are first analysed as a whole and then according to commodities. Fifty-seven statistical 


tables. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION IN AFRICA 





World Economic Situation, Aspects of Ec ic Development in Africa. 20 March 1953, 171 pp. 
E/2377- 

[Sc. Ej. St. Dp.] Supplement to the World Economic Report, 1951-52 and to the reports 

of the three regional commissions (Latin America, Asia and the Far East, Europe) 

for the same period. The accent in this study is laid on the process by which the native 

agricultural economies of tropical Africa are gradually being adapted to a trade eco- 

nomy and are thus taking their place in world markets. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION IN LATIN AMERICA 


Economic Survey for Latin America,1g51-52. Economic and Social Council, Economic 
Commission for Latin America. 28 February 1953, 402 pp. E/CN.12/291. 


[Sc. St. Dp. Ej.] This study of productivity in the Latin American economy is followed 
by an analysis of the facts recorded in 1951-52 in the various sectors of production and 
trade. 186 statistical tables; 52 charts. 


WORK OF THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Annual Report of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (9 February 1952-14 
February 1953). Economic and Social Council. Official Records: Fifteenth Session, 
Supplement No. 6, 2 March 1953. 40 pp. printed, 3o cents. E/2374, E/CN.11/372. 

[Org.] Work of the commission and its subsidiary bodies from g February 1952 to 

14 February 1953. Relations with other bodies. Report on the commission’s Ninth 

Session (6-14 February 1953). Programme for 1953-54. Meetings envisaged for 1953. 

Bibliography of documents produced dealing with the work under review. 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Technical and Marketing Research as an Aid to Trade. Economic and Social Council; 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, Second Conference for Trade 
Development (23 February-4 March 1953), 25 November 1952. E/CN.11/TP/7, 
25 November 1952. 14 pp. E/CN.11/TP/7/Annex A, 15 December 1952. 44 pp. 

[Pr. Sc. Ej. Dp.] Technical progress has innumerable economic implications which 

can be brought usefully to light only by suitable research. In our own times, highly 

developed countries have tended to devote an increasing proportion of their national 
income to research with a view to improving their economies. The above report shows 
the function of this type of research and analyses the present situation in Asia and the 

Fart East in this respect. It also lists a number of organizations for practical economic 

and technical research (institutes, laboratories, etc.), already working in that area 
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on such matters as the production and distribution of rubber, tin, tea, rice, textiles, etc. 
The report emphasizes the need to supplement these means of research without delay, 


| as a contribution to the economic expansion of the area. The Annex gives details of 


the work of certain institutions for techno-economic research and market studies in 
Asia and the Far East. 


WORK OF THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


Economic Commission for Europe. Annual report to the Economic and Social Council 
covering the period from 19 March 1952 to 18 March 1953. Economic and Social 
Council. 100 pp. printed. E/2382. 

[Org.] Work of the Commission and its subsidiary bodies during the past year. Also 

contains a brief account of the Eighth Session of the Commission (3-18 March 1953) 


and of the programme of work for 1953-54. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


© Review of Economic Conditions in the Middle East, 1951-52. Supplement to World Economic 


Report, March 1953. 161 pp. printed. $1.75. 


| [Sc. Ej. Stat. Dp.] This study completes the World Economic Report, March 1951-52 and 


supplements the last annual reports of the Economic Commission for Europe, the 


' Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East and the Economic Commission for 


Latin America. 


' SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


| Social Conditions and Development in the Non-Self-Governing Territories. Economic and 
» Social Council. Fifteenth Session, 29 January 1953, 7 pp. E/2358. 

| [Org. Sc.] In 1952, the Committee for Information on Non-Self-Governing Territories 
» dealt mainly with social development in those territories. It drew up a special report 


» on the subject (A/2219, analysed in our last number but one). The General Assembly 
' of the UN requested that this report be transmitted to the governments concerned, 
- tothe Economic and Social Council and to other organizations. Note E/2358 was sent 
- to the Economic and Social Council with the report A/2219. This note recalls the 
' General Assembly’s decision, points out the main features of the report and gives a 
» list of the principal studies of social problems submitted to the Committee for Infor- 
' mation on Non-Self-Governing Territories in 1952. 


THE STATUS OF WOMEN: CURRENT PROBLEMS. Seventh Session of the Commission on 
the Status of Women, 16 March-3 April 1953, New York. 


Documentation for the Session 


Guide to Documents for the Seventh Session of the Commission on the Status of Women. United 
Nations Information Department. Documents Service/132/Rev. 1, 6 March 1953, 
7 pp. and subsequent addenda. 

List of documents prepared for the session with a brief summary of their contents. 


General Review of the Session 


Draft Report to the Economic and Social Council on the Seventh Session of the Commission, held 
at Headquarters from 16 March to 3 April 1953. Economic and Social Council, 
Commission on the Status of Women, Seventh Session, 47 pp. mimeo, E/CN.6/L.118, 
plus addenda of 2 April 1953, 5 pp. mimeo. 

[Org. Sc. Ej.] List of those taking part, agenda, work, decisions, documentation, pro- 

gramme for 1953-54. The commission dealt mainly with the following problems: 

nationality of married women; status of women under private law; women’s political ° 
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rights; equal pay for equal work; women’s place in economic life; women’s education: 
participation of women in the work of the UN and Specialized Agencies; technicaj 
assistance programmes in relation to the status of women. The commission studied 
specially prepared documents for each item. 


Implementation of the Decisions of the Commission 


Action taken upon Decisions reached by the Sixth Session of the Commission on the Status of Women, 
Id., 21 January 1953, 17 pp. E/CN.6/207. 


Women, Marriage and Children; Legal Aspects 


Status of Women in Family Law. Id., a series of documents published between 21 February 

1952 and 24 February 1953. E/CN.6/185 and addenda 1 to 10. 

[Org. Dp. Sc.] Document E/CN.6/185, analysed in an earlier number (Vol. IV. No. 3), 
summarizes the information sent to the Secretariat by 12 governments in reply to an 
enquiry regarding the legal status and the treatment of women in respect of betrothal, 
marriage, polygamy, marriage annulment, separation, divorce, remarriage, the reci- 
procal rights and duties of married couples and their responsibilities to their legitimate, 
illegitimate or adopted children. The various addenda summarize the information 
received from other governments during 1952. 

The replies from the following governments are mentioned in document E/CN.6/18; 
and addenda 1 to 10: Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Denmark, 
Egypt, France, Greece, India, Lebanon, New Zealand, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Poland, Saudi-Arabia, Sweden, Turkey, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Yugoslavia. 


Status of Women in Private Law. Id., a series of documents published between 27 February 
1952 and 8 January 1953. E/CN.6/186 and 1 to 3. 

[Org. Sc. Ej.] At the request of the commission, the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations asked the intergovernmental and non-governmental organizations for their 
views regarding any modifications they might consider it desirable to make in present 
legal systems so as to remove provisions which encroach on women’s rights in the 
following spheres: marriage; responsibilities towards legitimate, illegitimate or adopted 
children; separation and divorce; married women’s property. Document E/CN.6/186, 
quoted in an earlier number, summarizes the first replies received. The addenda summa- 
rizes the replies received during 1952. The views of a very large number of organi- 
zations, and particularly women’s organizations throughout the world, have been 
expressed as a result of this far-reaching survey. 


Nationality of Married Women. Id. E/CN.6/206, 15 January 1953. 26 pp. E/CN.6/206/Add. 

1, 11 February 1953, 2 pp. E/CN.6/206/Add. 2, 24 February 1953. 2 pp. 
[Sc. Dp.] In 1950, UNO published a brochure entitled Nationality of Married Women, 
containing an analysis of the problem and a compilation of the legal and constitutional 
enactments covering this subject in the various countries. Document E/CN.6/206 gives 
material replacing some of that contained in the brochure, and also additional infor- 
mation. It also contains a comparative table of the effects of marriage on the nationality 
of a foreign husband or wife in some 60 countries. Addenda 1 and 2 reproduce recent 
enactments regarding this matter in Switzerland and Syria. 


Women and Property 


Property Rights of Women. Id., 27 January 1953, 144 pp. E/CN.6/208. 

[Sc. Dp.] In May 1950, the commission asked the Secretary-General to send the govern- 
ments a list of questions on legal practice with regard to the following: legal majority 
of women; right of married and non-married women to conclude contracts; the exercise 
by women of a profession, trade or business; matrimonial provisions in respect of 
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property; inheritance rights. The above report is based on the replies received from 
the following 21 countries: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Cuba, Denmark, Greece, India, Italy, Lebanon, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Sweden, the United Kingdom, the United States, Yugoslavia. 


Political Rights of Women and their Participation in Public Life and International Responsibilities 


Convention on the Political Rights of Women. Id., 11 February 1953, 7 pp. E/CN.6/209. 

(Org. Sc. Ej:] At its sixth session, the commission drew up a convention on the political 

rights of women, The above document reproduces this convention in full as well as 

the resolution by which, on 20 December 1952, the General Assembly of the United 

Nations decided to open the convention to signature and ratification by governments. 
Brief reminder of the circumstances in which this decision was taken. 


Participation of Women in Political and Public Life. Id., 20 February 1953, 28 pp. E/CN. 
6/212 (and an annex of 3 pp. published 18 March). 

[Sc. St. Dp. Ej.] Information collected from 35 countries concerning the proportion 

of women in elective organizations, public bodies and the judiciary, and their role 

therein. 


Participation of Women in Work of United Nations and Specialized Agencies. Id., 24 February 
1953, 33 pp. E/CN.6/216. 

[Sc. St. Ej. Dp.] Statistical tables showing the proportion of men and women in the 

various categories of higher posts in the UN and Specialized Agencies and in the national 

delegations accredited to them either permanently or for conferences or other gatherings. 


Participation by Women in the Work of the United Nations. Statement submitted by the 
International Federation of University Women; a non-governmental organization 
in Category B. Consultative status. Id., 6 March 1953, 8 pp. E/CN.6/NGO/13. 


[St. Sc. Ej.] Comments on the information contained in document E/CN.6/216. Charts 
showing the distribution of men and women in UN, WHO and Unesco. 


Women and Work 


Economic Opportunities for Women; Part-time Work for Women. Id., 20 February 1953, 
48 pp. E/CN.6/213. 
[Sc. Dp. Ej. St.] 


Part-time Employment. Preliminary report prepared by the ILO. Id., 25 February 1953, 
25 pp. E/CN.6/222. 
(Sc. St. Ej.] 


Report on the Application of the Convention (No. 100) and the Recommendation (No. 90) 
concerning equal remuneration for men and women workers for work of equal value. Id., 
6 February 1953, 6 pp. E/CN.6/220. 

[Dp. Sc. Ej.] Note by the ILO on the implementation of a convention and recommen- 

dation adopted by the International Labour Conference. The information is classified 

according to countries and gives an idea of the steps taken by each to bring its system of 
remuneration of women workers into line with international standards, 


Vocational Guidance and Vocational and Technical Training of Women. Id., 11 February 1953, 
3 pp. E/CN.6/221. 
[Org.] 


Access of Girls and Women to Education 


The commission has studied this question on the basis of the documentation published 
at the time of the Fifteenth International Conference on Public Education convened by 
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Unesco and the International Bureau of Education (7-16 July 1952). The access of 
girls and women to education was, in fact, the principal question dealt with by this 
conference. See the Unesco-IBE publications entitled Access of Women to Education (, 
general survey of the problem, together with a digest of the information supplied by 4 
countries, statistics) and Fifteenth International Conference on Public Education, convened by 
Unesco and IBE, Records and Recommendations. These publications have already been 
mentioned in our earlier numbers. The commission has also received the following 
document dealing with the same subject: 


Access of Women to Education. Progress Report prepared by Unesco. Id., 10 March 1953, 
22 pp. E/CN.6/223. 
(Org. Sc. Ej. Dp. St.] 


Women and Technical Assistance 


Technical Assistance Programmes in Relation to Status of Women. Id.,g9 March 1953, 12 pp. 
E/CN.6/189/Add.1. 
[Org. St.] A synopsis of the Technical Assistance Programme in relation to action for 
improving the status of women; participation of women in missions of experts and 
study cycles. 
List of United Nations reports and publications on technical assistance issued in 
1952 and the early part of 1953. 
Document E/CN.6/189, published on 7 March 1952, contains a similar list for 1951. 


Women in Trust Territories and Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Information concerning the Status of Women in Trust Territories. Id.,. 27 January 1953, 
31 pp. E/CN.6/210. 

[Sc. St. Dp.] The Secretary-General is instructed to prepare for each session of the 
commission a digest of all information on the status of women contained in the annual 
reportson trust territories submitted tothe General Assembly by government authorities, 
The above document contains fresh information received during 1952, arranged 
according to territories under the three following headings: political progress; social 
and economic progress; progress in education. The information concerns the 
Cameroons (under both British and French administration), Nauru, New Guinea, 
Ruanda-Urundi, Western Samoa, Somaliland, Tanganyika and Togoland (under 
both British and French administration). 


Information Concerning the Status of Women in Non-Self-Governing Territories. Id., 20 February 
1953, 19 pp. E/CN.6/211. 

[Sc. St. Dp.] A similar document to the preceding one but dealing with different 
territories, namely: Aden, Barbadoes, Basutoland, Bermuda, Bechuanaland, North 
Borneo, Brunei, Cyprus, the Comoro Isles, the Belgian Congo, Fiji, Gilbert and Ellis 
Islands, Gambia, the Gold Coast, Greenland, Guam, British Guana, British Honduras, 
Hong Kong, the Leeward Islands, the Windward Islands, the Virgin Islands, Jamaica, 
Kenya, Nigeria, New Guinea, Nyasaland, Pitcairn Island, Northern Rhodesia, St. 
Helena, St. Lucia, the Solomon Islands, Sarawak, Seychelles, Sierra Leone, Swaziland 
and Zanzibar. 


Recent Changes in the Status of Women in North and South America 


Report of the Inter-American Commission of Women. Id., 16 March 1953, 24 pp. E/CN.6/ 
224. 

[Sc. St. Ej. Dp.] Changes in the position of women in North and South America during 

1952, in the political, economic, social and cultural fields, as a result of efforts made by 

governments, by women’s organizations and, especially, by the Inter-American Com- 

mission of Women, a specialized branch of the Organization of American States. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance for Economic Development of Underdeveloped 
Countries. Technical Assistance Board, 23 January 1953, 30 pp. printed, no price 
indicated. Tab/1/Rev.1. 

(Pr. Ej.] Booklet prepared by the UN in co-operation with all the Specialized Agencies, 

to provide officials of the various governments responsible for UN Technical Assis- 

tance, and all other interested persons, with useful particulars regarding this pro- 
amme’s aims, principles and methods; general survey, operation, finanting, types of 


| problems dealt with by Technical Assistance, missions, experts, fellowships, training 


institutes and seminars, research, demonstration projects, exchange of technical 
information, equipment and supplies, submission of requests. The appendix contains 
resolutions serving as a basis for the programme, and a specimen technical assistance 
agreement between a government and the UN. 


Technical Assistance Activities inthe ECAFE Region. Economicand Social Council, Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East, Ninth Session (February 1953), 6 January 
1953, 33 pp. E/CN.11/348. ; 

[Org. Dp. St.] Account of the work done by the UN in 1952 under the Technical 

Assistance Programme. The activities in each country are described in turn (with the 

exception of those covering the whole region, on which there are special comments). 
Statistics of the Technical Assistance experts and fellowships placed at the disposal 

of the various countries. 


SPECIALIZED CATALOGUES, LISTS OF CURRENT WORK, ETC. 


Statistics 


Document E/CN.3/148, to which we have already referred in connexion with the 
Seventh Session of the Statistical Commission, includes, in particular: a list of the 
statistical bulletins established since 1944-45 in the different countries; a list of the 
statistical periodicals issued by the UN and the Specialized Agencies; a list of the 
seminars and conferences on statistics held under the auspices of those bodies between 
1948 and 1952; a bibliography covering the sources of the statistical definitions and 
principles recommended by the competent international authorities. 


List of Intergovernmental Organizations in the Economic and Social Fields. Economic and 

Social Council, Fifteenth Session. E/2361, 4 February 1953, 53 pp. Annexes attached. 
[Org. Pr.] The Economic and Social Council keeps up to date a detailed list of the 
intergovernmental institutions which are concerned with agricultural, commercial, 
economic, humanitarian, scientific, social, cultural and other questions, in order to 
facilitate the co-ordination of its work with that of those institutions. The above docu- 
ments represent the latest edition of this list, which gives the following particulars of 
each organization: 

Name, address, member countries, legal status, functions and general aims, struc- 
ture, source of income, relations with the UN and the Specialized Agencies, attitude 
adopted by the Economic and Social Council. 


Directory of National Bodies Interested in Questions concerning Solid Fuel Utilization. Economic 
Commission for Europe, 1952, 35 pp. E/ECE/COAL/UWP/29. 

[Pr. Dp.] Name, address, activities, status of specialized offices and laboratories in 

Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Western Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 

Sweden, United Kingdom, United States of America, Yugoslavia. 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Special Study on Economic Conditions and Development in Non-self-governing Territories 

March 1953, 415 pp. printed, $3. ST/TRI/SER.A/6/Add.2 
[Sc. St. Ej. Org. Dp.] General review of economic conditions and development problems 
in non-self-governing territories (about 20 pages), and individual surveys (of specific 
problems in relation to specific territories), based on information supplied to the Secre. 
tary-General by the administering authorities in 1951. Each survey is supplemented 
by summariés of the debates of the committee on information concerning non-self. 
governing territories. 

The special surveys deal with the following subjects: economic objectives and general 
aspects of development programmes; general situation of agricultural output and of 
certain individual products (rubber, cotton, oil seeds, etc.); fisheries; forestry; co- 
operatives, agricultural credit, and sales organization; agrarian policy; general pro- 
grammes of industrial development; mineral production; transport; statistics. Full 
bibliography. This volume serves as a comprehensive guide to the economic situation 
of the non-self-governing territories in the middle years of the century. 


MISSIONS OF THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


[Ac. Org. Ej.] The Trusteeship Council sends missions to the different Trust Terti- 
tories (each territory being visited, on an average, once every three years). These 
missions study the measures adopted locally for the purpose of achieving the aims laid 
down by the UN, receive petitions and make suggestions to the council. Their direct 
observations supplement and check the information supplied to the Trusteeship Council 
in the annual reports of the administering authorities and the petitions it receives 
direct from individuals or groups. 

The reports of these missions supply information on points of detail within their 
terms of reference, on the general situation in the territory concerned, and on its recent 
political, economic, social and cultural progress; and give a list of petitions received. 


Report on Ruanda-Urundi, Together with Related Documents. United Nations Visiting Mission 
to Trust Territories in East Africa, 1951 (TCOR, Eleventh Session, Suppl. No. 2), 
39 pp., printed, $.40. T/1031. 


Report on Tanganyika Together with Related Documents. Id., Suppl. No. 3. 64 pp., printed, 
$ .70. T/1032. 


WESTERN SAMOA 

Report of the New Xealand Government on the Administration of the Trust Territory of Westem 
Samoa. New Zealand Government document. November 1952, 75 pp., printed, n.p. 
T/1038 (section printed). 

[Ej. Sc. St.] 

INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


UNITED NATIONS LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


List of Cases Brought Before the Court 


Asylum case (Colombia/Peru). International Court of Justice. Judgments of 20 and 27 
November 1950. Pleadings, oral arguments, documents. Bilingual: English-French, 
printed, n.p. Vol. I, 477 pp. Application, written statements, request for interpreta- 
tion. Sales No. 63. Vol. II, 307 pp. Oral proceedings, documents, correspondence. 
Sales No. 65. 
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Haya de la Torre Case (Colombia/Peru). Id. Judgment of 13 June 1951, 250 pp., printed, 
np. Pleadings, oral arguments, documents. Sales No. 71. 


Nottebohm Case (Liechtenstein/Guatemala). Id. Order of 7 March 1952, 5 pp., printed. 
Sales No. 84. 


Case concerning Rights of Nationals of the United States of America in Morocco (France| United 
States of America). Id. Order of 31 March 1952, 5 pp., printed. Sales No. 86. 


The Minquiers and Ecrehos Case (United Kingdom/France). Id. Order of 26 June 1952. 
5 pp-, printed. Sales No. 88. 


The Minquiers and Ecrehos Case (United Kingdom|France). 1d. Order of 29 January 1953. 
Printed. Sales No. 99. 


Ambatielos Case (Greece/ United Kingdom). Id. Preliminary objection. Judgment of 1 July 
1952. 67 pp., printed. Sales No. 89. 


Specialized Catalogues, Index, etc. 


Index to the Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders, 1952. Id., 80 pp., printed. 
Sales No. 98. 
[Pr. Sc.] Detailed index covering the year 1952. 


SECRETARIAT 
SOCIAL CENTRES, DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNITIES 


Report of the Mission on Rural Community Organization and Development in the Caribbean Area 
and Mexico. By Dr. Ahmed Hussein and Dr. Carl C. Taylor, Technical Assistance 
Administration, March 1953, 45 pp., printed. ST/TAA/SER.D/7. 

[Pr. Sc.] Experience acquired in several countries has shown the value of “social 

centres” as a stimulus to communal progress. These centres are local bodies which 

provide a group with the impetus and necessary resources to enable its members to co- 
operate to improve their material and cultural position. The UN have adopted measures 
to further and improve these enterprises and to make them known. A mission has been 
sent to the Caribbean Area and Mexico to study the working of social centres there. 

The report of this mission, which has visited 30 centres, describes the aims of these insti- 

tutions and the way in which they serve to promote fundamental education and to 

raise the standard of living. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME AND TREATMENT OF OFFENDERS 


Conference of the European Regional Consultative Group on Prevention of Crime and Treatment 
of Offenders (Geneva, 8-16 December 1952). Report by Secretariat, 23 February 
1953, 86 pp. ST/SOA/SD/GEN/1. 

[Pr. Sc.] In 1950, the General Assembly of the UN adopted a resolution (415.V) 

providing for a series of measures in the field of prevention of crime and treatment of 

offenders—chief among which was to be the convening of groups of experts on a 

regional basis and in the light of legal or other affinities. A ‘‘European regional con- 

sultative group’? was formed in implementation of this resolution, and met at Geneva 
in December 1952. Experts attended this conference from the following countries: 

Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 

Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom. Observers from Burma, 

Japan, the United States of America and the Vatican also attended, together with 

representatives of the UN, the Specialized Agencies, and a number of non-governmental 

organizations. 
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The chief questions dealt with were the following: standard minimum rules for the 
treatment of prisoners; recruitment, training and status of prison staff; open institutions, 
study on criminality ; juvenile delinquency; technical assistance; suggested programme 
of work for 1953-54. On each important point the conference was provided with an 
abundant documentation specially compiled for the purpose (a bibliography is included 
in the report of the conference), and it adopted a number of decisions. 


Conference of Specialized Agencies and International Non-Governmental Organizations interested 
in the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, held under the auspices of the United 
Nations. Report on the Conference (Geneva, 17 December 1952). Secretariat, 
26 February 1953. ST/SOA/SD/GEN/2. 

[Pr. Org.] This was the fourth meeting of this conference since 1948. It included 

representatives of the International Labour Office, WHO and _ various non- 

governmental organizations. The chief questions dealt with were: the activities of the 

UN, the Specialized Agencies and the international non-governmental organizations 

during 1951 and 1952 in the field of crime prevention and the treatment of offenders; 

their plans for 1953 and 1954 (summary of the information provided by each of the 
bodies represented); teaching of criminology. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Non-self-governing Territories. Department of Public Information (Background Paper 

No. 73), 6 January 1953, 55 pp., ST/DPI/SER.A/73. 
[Org. Ej.] This documentary note begins by sketching the development of the concept 
of international responsibility towards the non-self-governing peoples, from the end of 
the nineteenth century until the introduction of the present system under the Charter 
of the United Nations. It then gives a detailed description of the structure and working 
methods of the various institutions which operate within the framework of this system. 
List of the 74 recognized non-self-governing territories. Numerous bibliographical 
references. A very useful guide to the policy of the UN with regard to the non-self- 
governing territories. 


POLITICAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


The Road to Equality. Political Rights of Women, Department of Social Affairs, 1953, 
21 pp. $ .15. ST/SOA/13. 
[Ej. Org.] The General Assembly during its Seventh Session, proposed that the 
governments sign and ratify an international convention providing equality of political 
rights for women (right to vote, and eligibility for Parliament). This pamphlet stresses 
the importance of this decision, which was led up to by the work of the Commission 
on the Status of Women and by that of the Economic and Social Council. The principles 
of the convention are already observed in 55 States. Before 1914 they had been adopted 
only by Australia, New Zealand and Norway. The pamphlet describes the efforts thanks 
to which the position has improved during the last go years. List ofeight countries where 
women have only partial political rights, and of 15 where they still have none at all. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


United Nations Technical Assistance. Department of Public Information, Background 
Paper No. 74, 12 January 1953, 58 pp. ST/DPI/SER.A/74. 

[Pr. Ej. Org.] A paper dealing with the development, structure and present operation 
of the ordinary programme and the expanded programme of Technical Assistance of 
the UN and the Specialized Agencies. Results achieved to date, methods of administering 
missions of experts, fellowships, seminars, demonstration centres and pilot projects. 
List of countries helping to finance the expanded programme, and the amount of their 
contribution for the second financial year. Text of resolutions used as a legal basis for 
the programme and clarifying its aims. 
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LAND DEVELOPMENT 


Land Development of the Artibonite Plain of Haiti. By Mr. Frank M. Eaton. Technical 
Assistance Programme, 11 November 1952, 34 pp. printed. ST/TAA/K/Haiti/1. 


PRISONS IN INDIA 


jail Administration in India. By Dr. Walter C. Reckless. Technical Assistance Programme, 
1953, 63 pp. printed, no price given. ST/TAA/K/India/2. 


PUBLIC FINANCE IN ISRAEL 


Revenue Administration and Policy in Israel. Technical Assistance Programme, 107 pp. 


printed, 21 January 1953. ST/TAA/K/Israel/1. 
TERMINOLOGICAL LISTS FOR INTERPRETERS, TRANSLATORS AND EXPERTS 


Terminology Bulletin. A Series of Documents. Secretariat, Department of Conferences and 
General Services. ST/CGS/SER.F/100/etc. 
(Pr. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAMPHLETS 


(Ej. Org.] The United Nations Department of Public Information reproduces in the 
form of pamphlets various papers issued (in English) in the United Nations Bulletin or 
(in French) in the Revue des Nations Unies. In addition, it publishes other pamphlets 
in the series What the UN is doing, or as monographs. These pamphlets give a brief 
survey of the subject indicated by the title. 


RECENT PAMPHLETS 


Sharing Skills. Stories of Technical Assistance. Department of Public Information, 
12 January 1953, 49 pp. printed, photos, $ .35. 


Decisions and Prospects for 1953. 1d., 46 pp. printed, $ .15. 1953, I. 6. 


The Will to Co-operate. A Decision Guide on the General Assembly. Id., 29 pp., printed. 
$ .15. 1953, I. 1. 


Apercu de l’ Etude sur la Situation Economique de I’ Europe depuis la Guerre, soumise a la Com- 
mission Economique pour l’Europe. 1d., 28 pp., printed, n.p. 
Extract from the Revue des Nations Unies. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Id., 17 pp. printed, $ .15. 


Libya lays Foundations for the Future. Id., 8 pp., printed, n.p. A summary of the United 
Nations Technical Assistance programmes now being applied or in course of pre- 
paration for Libya. 


STATISTICS 


Demographic Yearbook, 1952. Statistical Office, 1952, 518 pp., printed. $6. Bilingual: 
English-French. Sales No. 1953, XIII.1. 
(St. Sc. Ej.] This new edition of the Yearbook includes all available results of the 


censuses held in 1950-51. 


Statistical Yearbook 1952. Statistical Office, 1952, 554 pp., printed. Bilingual: English- 
French. Bound, $7.50, wrappers, $6. Sales No. 1952. XVII.1. 
[St. Sc.] 
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Statistics of National Income and Expenditure. Secretariat, Statistical Papers, Series H. No. 3, 
February 1953, 62 pp., printed, $ .50. ST/STAT/SER.H/3. 
[Sc. St.] 


Annual Bulletin of Transport Statistics, 1951. Economic Commission for Europe. 3rd year, 
1952, 84 pp., printed. $ .80. Bilingual: English-French. Sales No. 1953. II. E. 2. 
[St. Ej. Sc.] 


SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICE, SOCIAL QUESTIONS (BIBLIOGRAPHIES) 


[Pr. Sc.] The Secretariat publishes a series of pamphlets under the general title of 
Social Welfare Information Series: Current Literature and National Conferences which, while 
intended more especially for social welfare departments and welfare workers, can be of 
great use to social science experts and to students. Each pamphlet gives particulars 
of the publications in the field of social welfare issued in a given country during a period 
of six months, and of any conferences and important meetings on social welfare organized 
during that period in the country concerned. The bibliographical information which 
makes up the greater part of each issue is classified under the following headings: 
social policy, living conditions, social security, family, child welfare, health, medical 
services, disabled and aged people, delinquency, housing, town and country planning, 
industrial welfare, vocational guidance and training, methods of social welfare work, 
Periodicals, etc. 


Social Welfare Information Series. Current literature and national conferences. Department 
of Social Affairs. Vol. 8, No. 4, 1952. Israel, Fuly-December 1951. 19 pp., printed, n.p. 
ST/SOA/SER.F/8:4. Twenty-two bibliographical references; particulars of four 
conferences. 


Id. Vol. 8, No. 1: USA, July-December 1951. 1952, 46 pp., printed. ST/SOA/SER.F/8:1. 
Two hundred and twenty bibliographical references; particulars of 23 conferences. 


Id. Vol. 8, No. 2: Canada, July-December 1951. 1952, 21 pp., printed. ST/SOA/SER. 
F/8:2. One hundred and fifty-seven bibliographical references. 


Id. Vol. 7, No. 6: Israel, Fanuary-Fune 1951. 30 pp., printed. ST/SOA/SER.F/7:6. 
One hundred and six bibliographical references. 


Id. Vol. 8, No. 3: New Zealand, Fanuary-December 1951. 6 pp., printed. Thirty-one 
bibliographical references, 


Id. Vol. 6, No. 15: India, January-December 1950. 24 pp., printed. ‘ST/SOA/SER.F/6:15. 
Eighty-one bibliographical references; particulars of eight conferences. 


Id. Vol. 8, No. 5: Finland, Fanuary-December 1951. 17 pp., printed. ST/SOA/SER.F/8:5. 
One hundred and eleven bibliographical references. 


Id. Vol. 8, No. 6: United Kingdom, July-December 1951. 52 pp., printed. ST/SOA/SER. 
F/8:6. Three hundred and eighty-six bibliographical references; particulars of 
13 conferences. 


Id. Vol. 9, No. 1: Canada, January-Fune 1952. 17 pp., printed. ST/SOA/SER.F/9:1. 
One hundred and thirty bibliographical references. 


Id. Vol. 4, No. 16: Yugoslavia, Fanuary-December 1949. 30 pp., printed. ST/SOA/SER. 
F/4:16. One hundred and seventy-eight bibliographical references. 
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SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION! 


THE ILO SINCE THE WAR 


The International Labour Organisation since the War. International Labour Review. Reprinted 
February 1953, 53 pp., printed, $ .15. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE CHIEF CURRENT LABOUR PROBLEMS 


World Labour Report 1953: Productivity and Welfare; Economic and Social Survey; Activities 
of the ILO. Report of the Director-General of the International Labour Office. 
Report I, 36th Session. 1953, 141 pp., printed, $1. 

(Ej. Org. Pr. Sc. St.] Report submitted by the Director-General to the Thirty-sixth 

Session of the International Labour Conference (4-27 June 1953). As usual, the Director- 

General indicates the economic factors which, during the previous year, influenced 

the situation of workers in the different parts of the world. He also analyses the main 

trends of social policy (salaries, social security, employment, staff relations) noted over 
the same period, and reviews the various activities of ILO during the year. A special 
chapter, entitled ‘Productivity and Welfare’, calls attention to the present position 
of the productivity problem. This chapter gives a definition of productivity, draws 
certain distinctions between this concept and the outdated notions with which it is 
still sometimes confused; gives guidance as to how to estimate productivity and to 
increase it; suggests circumstances in which an increase in productivity may lead to 
appreciable social progress; and indicates various subjects for research in this field. 
Statistics. 


THIRTY-SIXTH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE (4-27 JUNE 1953) 


[Org.] Certain of the documents prepared for this session were mentioned in this 
Bulletin’s last review. The Director-General’s Report (‘‘World Labour Report 19537’) 
and the accompanying pamphlet, to which we make separate reference, were among 
these documents, which also included: 


Financial and Budgetary Questions. International Labour Conference, Thirty-sixth Session. 


Report IT. 1953, 78 pp., $1. 
Budget estimates for 1954 and opinion of the competent authorities. 


Summary of Reports on Ratified Conventions (Article 22 of the Constitution). Report III 
(Part I). Id., in preparation, printed, $2.50. 

[Sc. Pr.] Information regarding the application, during the period from 1 July 1951 

to 30 June 1952, of the 69 conventions then in force, by the countries which had ratified 

them. 


Summary of Report on Unratified Conventions and on Recommendations (Article 19 of the 
Constitution). Report III (Part II). Id., 49 pp., printed, 2 Swiss frs. 

(Sc. Pr.] The particulars given in this summary relate to three conventions (Nos. 84, 

87 and 97) and one recommendation (No. 86), on freedom of trade unions, right of 

association in non-metropolitan territories, and migrant workers. The survey covers 

the period ending on 31 December 1951. 


Summary of Information Relating to the Submission to the Competent Authorities of Conventions 
and Recommendations Adopted by the International Labour Conference (Article 19 of the 
Constitution). Report III (Part III), 8 pp., printed, $ .10. 


The majority of ILO publications appear in English, French and Spanish, 
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[Sc. Pr.] Summary of information received regarding the fulfilment by the different 
governments of their obligation to submit, to the competent authorities, the conventions 
and recommendations adopted by the International Labour Conference. The report 
relates to the transmissions of conventions and recommendations adopted at the Thirty. 
fourth Session, in 1951. 


Report of the Committee of Experts on the Application of the Conventions and Recommendation 

(Articles 19 and 22 of the Constitution). Report III (Part IV). Id., 80 pp., printed, $1, 
[Sc. St. Dp.] The committee’s observations on the reports submitted by the govern. 
ments concerning the implementation of the conventions and recommendations. The 
committee is composed of distinguished experts on international law. For the first 
time, its report includes an abstract of declarations on the application of the conventions 
to non-metropolitan territories. Statistics. 


Protection of the Health of Workers in Places of Employment. Report V (Part II). Id, 
121 pp., printed. $.75. 

[Org. Sc. Pr.] Summary of the observations made by the various governments on draft 

conventions and recommendations relating to the protection of the health of workers 

in places of employment. The drafts are given, as amended in the light of the replies 

received. 


Organization and Working of National Labour Departments. Report VII. Id., 92 pp., 
printed. $ .50. 

[Sc. Pr. Ej. Dp.] Description of the nature and operation of the national labour depart- 
ments in a number of countries, including Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Nicaragua, Sweden, the United Kindgom and the 
United States of America; origin and development of the departments; functions and 
field of activity; organization and methods; staff problems; relations with employers’ 
and workers’ organizations and with the public; international aspects of the problem; 
conclusions. The report was prepared for a debate which took place during the confe- 
rence, on the problem as a whole and the measures that might be adopted, in indivi- 
dual countries and on the international level, to help in solving it. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


Practical Methods of Increasing Productivity in Manufacturing Industries. Conclusions of a 
Meeting of Experts. Supplement to the Report of the Director-General of ILO (Thirty- 
sixth Session of the International Labour Conference). 24 pp., printed. 


YOUNG WORKERS (UNITED KINGDOM) 


The Development of Labour Legislation on Young Workers in the United Kingdom. International 

Labour Review, reprinted, January 1953, 30 pp., printed $ .15. 
[Sc. Pr. Ej.] Analysis of the general trend of the body of laws for the protection of 
young workers, adopted in course of time in the United Kingdom. This statement 
represents the first stage in a general survey of the problem and of the manner in which 
it has been solved in industrialized countries. The survey was undertaken by the 
International Labour Office in implementation of a resolution adopted at the 1950 
Regional Asian; Conference; of the International Labour , Organisation. Biblio- 
graphy. 


HOUSING (ISRAEL) 


Houses for Israel’s Growing Population. By Davide Krivine, International Labour Review. 
Reprinted. March 1953, 34 pp., printed. $ .15. 

[Sc. Pr. Ej. St.] The author gives the conclusions of his investigations, made at the 

Research Service of the Israeli Ministry of Labour, into the solutions found for the 
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acute problem of housing immigrants in that country—temporary and permanent 
buildings, town and country planning, development of the demographic map, system 
of land tenure, building materials, cement supply, types of houses, prices, organization 
of building operations, capital invested, two-year plan. Bibliography. 


' WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


ACTIVITIES IN 1952 


The Work of WHO in 1952. Annual report of the Director-General to the World Health 
Assembly and to the United Nations, Official Records, No. 45, March 1953, 204 pp., 
printed, $1.25. 

[Org. Sc. St. Ej. Dp.] The last annual report prepared by Dr. Brock Chisholm, who 

was succeeded by Dr. Marcolino Gomez Candau as Director-General of WHO on 

11 May 1953. Dr. Chisholm precedes his report by a personal note in which he sets 

out some important considerations with regard to the fundamental principles that 

should guide the work of members of the various organs of an institution like WHO. 
This note is followed by an introductory chapter in which the activities of WHO 
during 1952 are shown in their broadest context, linked to the economic and social 

factors governing their development. Further chapters of the report show that in 1952 

the role of WHO as a co-ordinating agency increased in importance. Its field of activity 

was expanded, especially as regards the orientation of the technical assistance program- 
mes. The work of WHO is reviewed in detail under the following headings: direction 
and co-ordination of international health work (communicable diseases; national 
health administrations; education and training; drugs; reference services and public 
information); assistance to governments (Africa, America, Asia, Europe, Eastern 

Mediterranean, Pacific); collaboration with other organizations. Statistics. Biblio- 

graphy. Maps. Photographs. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


[Sc. St. Ej. Pr.] At the governments’ requests, teams of experts are sent by the Bank 
on missions to certain countries, in order to study the general economic situation and 
ways of improving development programmes. The reports of these missions constitute 
a detailed critical description of the economy of each country visited, and of the major 
problems entailed in improving it. As a rule, they include a full account of economic 
and social development plans, together with an analysis of means of implementation 
and estimates of such rise in the standard of living as might be achieved. 


The Economic Development of Jamaica. Published for the International Bank by The 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 288 pp., printed, 1952. $5. 

General survey; agriculture; mining; industry; the tourist trade; transport; electric 

power; education, health, housing, social services; financing of development; outline 

of a ten-year development plan; conclusions. Statistics. 


The Economic Development of Ceylon. Id., 829 pp., 1953, printed, $7.50. 

A general survey of the organization of a development plan; its application in specific 
fields: trade, finance, agricultural co-operative schemes, agriculture, electric power, 
industry, transport and communications, public health, education, technology. Statistics. 


The Economic Development of Nicaragua. Id., 424 pp. printed, 1935. $5. 


Similar to last-mentioned publication; contains full account of possible means of giving 
effect to a five-year development plan, and of applying it in various fields. Statistics. 
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UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


RACIAL PROBLEMS 


The Race Concept. Results of an Enquiry. Series: The Race Question in Modern Science. 1953, 

103 pp., printed, Fr.frs. 125. 

[Sc. Ej.] As part of its programme for combating racial prejudice, Unesco undertook 
to investigate and make known facts as to the present state of scientific knowledge 
on the extremely controversial subject of ‘‘racial’’ differences. Experts—mostly sociolo- 
gists—met at Unesco House in December 1949 and drafted a general statement on the 
basic scientific position with regard to this problem. This statement, published in 
July 1950, provoked a large number of comments, in particular from physical anthro. 
pologists and geneticists. Accordingly, it was thought appropriate to invite represen- 
tatives of these two branches of science to draw up a statement which would accurately 
reflect their point of view. Twelve experts in the fields of physical anthropology and 
genetics therefore met at Unesco House, from 4 to 9 June 1951, and formulated conclu- 
sions which broadly bear out the ideas expressed in the statement of 1950, while at 
the same time modifying certain details. 

This new statement has been submitted to the greatest possible number of anthropo- 
logists and geneticists in all parts of the world. The majority of them were at pains 
to set out their opinions in full, both on the general trend of the new statement and 
on the various special problems to which it might give rise. 

The parnphlet mentioned above comprises the most important part of the documen- 
tation thus assembied: the full text of the first and second statements on present-day 
scientific concepts of the human race; and an analysis of the comments received. These 
comments are given in two chapters: views on the new statement as a whole; criticism 
bearing on specific points. A number of scientists—while agreeing on the importance 
of making available to the public, in simple and concise form a statement of the main 
conclusions accepted by anthropologists and geneticists alike—were not entirely 
satisfied with the text submitted to them, and were good enough to draft statements 
reflecting their own views. These drafts are reproduced in a special chapter. The idea 
of race, and the existence or non-existence of differences in mental powers between 
races, are burning questions on which anthropologists and geneticists have different 
opinions, which they will often defend with the greatest vigour. The wide international 
confrontation of opinion on this subject which Unesco has brought about provides a 
panoramic survey of the fluctuations and shades of modern scientific thought on the 
racial problem. This publication summarizes the results of the enquiry and enables 
the public to acquaint itself with the main trends of view now current among repre- 
sentatives of rapidly developing branches of science. List of some 80 anthropologists 
and geneticians consulted. 


Les Elites de Couleur dans une Ville Brésilienne. By Thales de Azevedo, in series Race and 
Society, 1953, 107 pp., printed, Fr.frs. 400. 
[Sc. St. Ej.] Record of an enquiry undertaken at the instigation of Unesco witha 
view to analysing the process of “vertical mobility”, which enables coloured people 
to rise in the social scale in the town of Salvador (Bahia), Brazil, a municipality noted 
as a model of racial harmony. The enquiry, which was directed by Professor Thales 
de Azevedo, covered a wide range of observations made on the spot (ceremonies, meet- 
ings, etc.) as well as research into written records (registers, archives) and photographs. 
Detailed interviews were held in order to gather information on certain important 
aspects of the problem. In the present volume, Professor Thales de Azevedo summarizes 
his work and sets out its results, beginning with a review of the historical background 
of present-day features of the society of Bahia. He continues with an analysis of the 
present composition of this society from the standpoint of race and class, and provides 
concrete information on the position of coloured people as regards marriage and social 
relations, trade, politics, public administration, the army, the arts, education, religion, 
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sports, the liberal professions, intellectual life, and recreation clubs or centres. Part of 
the book is also devoted to colour opinions and prejudices current in Bahia, and to 
movements among the coloured people. 

The work as a whole provides an exhaustive account of the subtle processes which 
govern the rise in the social scale of coloured people in a community which, while not 
totally free from discriminatory tendencies (possibly more marked in respect of social 
rank than in respect of racial origin), does not erect insuperable barriers against 
coloured people. 

As compared with the situation in the past (slavery was only abolished in 1888), 
marked progress has been made, and there are increasing possibilities for coloured 
people in Bahia to improve their social position. This rapid process is in Bahia considered 
as an asset, both by the upper classes and by the others, who regard it as a tangible 
demonstration of the dynamic and profoundly liberal nature of Bahian culture. Statistics. 


Photographs. 


CO-ORDINATED DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


Changes in Social and Legal Systems in the Near and Middle East as a Result of Technological 
Development. General report of the International Social Science Symposium organized 
by the Society for International Studies under the auspices of Unesco, in Athens, 
8-15 October 1952. Prepared by Professor René Clémens, Scientific Director of 
the Symposium, 15 April 1953, 22 pp., offset. Unesco/SS/g. 

[Sc. Org.] The Athens Symposium organized at the invitation of the Greek Society 
for International Studies and held under the auspices of Unesco’s Department of 
Social Sciences, was primarily designed to establish working contact between the 
social scientists of the Near and Middle East. It enabled them to compare their experi- 
ence in the fields of teaching and research, and together to consider means of develop- 
ing a co-ordinated regional research programme. The discussions centred mainly 
around questions connected with changes in social and legal systems noted in this 
region as a result of technical development. 

Written reports were considered, bearing either on certain concrete aspects of these 
phenomena or on the methodological theory and practice likely to conduce to fruitful 
research in this field. 

After a systematic exchange of views, those attending the symposium worked out 
the main lines of a coherent regional research programme. They made definite recom- 
mendations, particularly on the need to carry out in each country of the region, under 
an internationally co-ordinated plan, a series of parallel and complementary enterprises 
in the following four areas of research: study of the social structure and of the state of 
technological development; study of the sociological implications of land reform; study 
of the administrative evolution set in motion by technological development; mono- 
graphs on typical groups to show the influence of technological development on social 
relations. The symposium also made recommendations as to immediate ways of encour- 
aging the execution of this research programme. 

Professor Clémens’ report summarizes the aims and programme of the meeting, 
describes the course of the discussions and sets out fully the scientific content of the 
debates and the conclusions to which they gave rise. 

Survey of the scientific and practical interest of the research proposed, suggestions 
as to the themes it might deal with, and the best ways of carrying it out. Text of recom- 
mendations. List of papers submitted. 


THE EXTENSION OF FREE AND COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN SOUTH ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 


Report on the Regional Conference on Free and Compulsory Education in South Asia and the 

Pacific. Bombay, 12-22 December 1952. 4 May 1953, 21 pp., offset. Unesco/ED/125. 
[Pr. Sc. Ej. Org.] The conference was convened by Unesco. The Government of India 
and that of the State of Bombay went to considerable trouble and expense in helping 
to organize it. It brought together delegates from the following countries: Afghanistan, 
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Australia, Ceylon, France, India, Indonesia, Laos, Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Philippines, United Kingdom, United States of America, Thailand, Viet-Nam. Obser. 
vers from States outside the region, the UN and the Specialized Agencies, as well a 
experts invited by Unesco, also attended. All the problems related to the extension of 
free and compulsory education in Asia and the Pacific were fully considered by the 
conference. Out of a total of 95 million children of school age in the region, about 
55 million lack any educational facilities. The magnitude and the complexity of the 
social and economic implications of the problem are obvious. The conference arrived 
at a number of detailed recommendations, which it grouped under the following 
headings: preparation of plans for action in the field under discussion; administration, 
finance, legislation; the duration, organization and construction of curricula; training 
and status of teachers; international assistance; functions of the UN and the Specialized 
Agencies, with particular reference to Unesco. 

These recommendations are set out in document Unesco/ED/125. A summary js 
here given of the preparation, organization and work of the conference, together with 
mention of the documentation which had been specially prepared for it. List of 
delegates, observers and experts. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


Unesco Study Tours in Europe, 1952: Workers Abroad. Volume II, 1953, 27 pp., printed. 
[Pr. Ej.] Unesco has undertaken to execute a programme intended to facilitate inter- 
national meetings of workers. For budgetary reasons, this programme has hitherto 
been confined to Europe. Workers’ associations interested in this programme have been 
asked to help in organizing journeys, which enable groups of workers to travel abroad 
and become familiar with the conditions in which their colleagues in other countries 
live and work. At the same time, participants have an opportunity tolearnabout Unesco, 
the ILO and other Agencies of the United Nations. During 1952, some 750 workers, 
divided into 35 groups, benefited under this programme. The above pamphlet, copiously 


illustrated, describes participants’ impressions and gives a brief account of the history 
and aims of the programme and the way in which it at present functions. List of trade 
union, co-operative and cultural organizations participating in the programme. 


EXCHANGES OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS AND RESEARCH WORKERS 


Teaching Abroad. Unesco supplement to the first number of the International Universities 

Bulletin. February 1953, 36 pp., printed. Bilingual: English-7rench. 

[Pr.] List of university teachers and research workers prepared to consider accepting 
possible offers of posts abroad for long or short periods. During the past months, Unesco 
has established contact with a great many universities, requesting them to find out 
whether their teachers or research workers would be prepared to consider proposals 
from foreign universities that offered them regular employment as teachers, asked them 
to give lectures, etc. 

Replies hitherto received are published in the form of anonymous advertisements, 
stating the qualifications, publications, age, nationality, etc. of those concerned. They 
are classified according to subject: social sciences, economics, political science, law, 
theology, fine arts, architecture, music and dramatic art, letters, natural sciences, 
medicine, agronomy and veterinary medicine, engineering and technical sciences, and 
administrative and technical services. 

In order to promote exchanges, the International Universities Bulletin will publish such 
information regularly. 
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INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 
OF PERIODICALS 


UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL 


Aco (R.). “Considerazioni su Alcuni Sviluppi dell’Organizzazione Internazionale.” 
Communita internazionale. 7 (4) October 1952, pp. 527-67. 

Circumstances, and the need for international co-operation to enable States to deal 
successfully with tasks that cannot be carried out on the national level, have given rise 
to the recent increase in the number of international organizations. A preliminary 
classification of intergovernmental organizations shows that, in spite of an apparent 
resemblance in their structure, they have developed along different lines. This develop- 
ment is due to the increasing complexity of the tasks they have to undertake and to 
the extent of the resources required. A distinction may be made between activities that 
are intended to exercise an influence on the will of States with a view to inducing them 
to adopt certain attitudes and measures in the general interest, and functions that 
involve international organizations in executive tasks, for instance, in connexion with 
technical or financial assistance or with direct action. International organizations are 
undergoing a profound change, due to the pressure of circumstances rather than to any 
decision of the authorities. The existing bases of international society may in the future 
be changed as a result of the constitution of a world network of administrations deriving 
from the executive organs of the agencies of international co-operation. 


Jess (Sir G.). “The Role of the United Nations.” International Organization. 6 (4). 
November 1952, pp. 509-20. 

The weakness and ineffectiveness of the UN in face of aggression are due, not to tech- 
nical defects in the Charter, but to conditions in the present-day world. It is therefore 
necessary to know what the UN can legitimately be expected to do for the maintenance 
of peace. In this connexion the moral importance of the work of the Collective Measures 
Committee should not be disregarded; it would, however, be a mistake to expect too 
much from this work or to seek to expand it unduly, as this might bring about a rather 
serious state of tension. The UN cannot take direct action against the cold war, but it 
can exercise a real influence on the evolution of two extremely important phenomena: 
nationalism and the existence of underdeveloped regions. The UN can help to direct 
nationalism along the right path, as in the case of Indonesia, or it can act as a safety 
valve and an instrument of conciliation as in the case of Kashmir. The UN can also 
contribute to the peaceful transformation of the underdeveloped regions by conducting 
campaigns against poverty, disease and hunger throughout the world, through the 
Technical Asssistance Board, Ecosoc and the Specialized Agencies. In contrast with 
this indirect action against the cold war, the work of the Disarmament Commission 
has so far made very little progress. Owing to the misleading propaganda of the Soviet 
Union, the Member States of the UN have tended more and more to seek a solution 
to the cold war in the regional defence agreements provided for in Article 51 of the 
Charter. 


LericHe (Anthony). “Les Langues Diplomatiques 4 l’Organisation des Nations Unies.” 
Revue de Droit International, de Sciences Diplomatiques et Politiques. January-March 1953 
pp: 45-66. 

The San Francisco Conference established the principle of the multiplicity of official 

languages by including in that category Chinese, Russian and Spanish in addition to 

French and English. For practical purposes, however, it became necessary to make a 
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distinction between official languages and working languages. At its twenty-first plenary 
meeting, the General Assembly of the UN decided that the latter should be French anj 
English. At the same time, it recommended the other organs of the UN to adopt, 
similar rule. In fact, there is a considerable diversity in the practice of the regional 
commissions and the Specialized Agencies, which have admitted a third working 
language in addition to English and French. 

This diversity adds to the difficulties that arise when a tribunal has to interpret the 
text of a treaty, the different versions of which are not in complete agreement. Similar 
difficulties have arisen in connexion with the work of commissions, increased by the 
impossibility of recruiting a sufficient number of translators. 

The multiplicity of official languages seems to be due to the formation of regional 
blocs (Soviet, Arab, Latin-American), which naturally tend to impose their own lan. 
guage. The fact that several European States are not members of the UN may explain 
the falling-off in the use of French in international debates. 


Liz (Trygve). “La Situation Mondiale et l’Organisation des Nations Unies.” Revue & 

Droit International, de Sciences Diplomatiques et Politiques. January-March 1953, pp. 29-40. 
In spite of the constructive efforts that have been made to promote peace, progres 
and security, we cannot be blind to the fact that the conflicts between the United State 
of America and their allies, on the one hand, and the Soviet Union, on the other, are 
as sharp as ever. The vast military expenditure which they have entailed is the cause of 
the economic difficulties in most countries. 

Besides this problem, there is another, of equal gravity for our time: the problem 
of the political, economic and social arrangements, which should come into bein; 
between industrialized nations and underdeveloped countries. In the midst of these 
divisions, the UN Charter remains the only instrument which these rival forces have 
pledged themselves to respect. The veto rule paralyses the UN only in certain limited 
respects. Many decisive measures, including the restraint of armed aggression can be 
taken by a majority, whether simple or of a specified type. Simultaneously with the 
intervention of the UN in Korea, the solidarity between its Member States was streng- 


thened by means of regional agreements. But armed force alone will never suffice to 
ensure peace. The best possible way of promoting peace would be through a programme 
of effective economic development. 


Marcovitcu (Lazare). ‘The Veto Power.” Revue de Droit International, de Sciences Diplo- 
matiques et Politiques. January-March 1953, pp. 66-80. 

The Charter of 1945 is a definite improvement on the Covenant of 1919 as far as the 
organization of the international community is concerned. The principles set forth in 
Article 2 require problems of every kind that may arise between two or more nations 
to be submitted to the jurisdiction of the Organization. The system seemed certain to 
be successful, but the experience of the last few years shows that it has not justified the 
hopes placed in it by those who are working for peace. The responsibility for this 
situation has been ascribed by certain nations to Article 27, according to which decisions 
of major importance must be taken unanimously by the five Great Powers. The Soviet 
bloc, on the other hand, regards this article as the corner-stone of the whole structure. 
The authors of the Charter seem, indeed, to have more or less deliberately overlooked 
the real conditions required for world peace and to have drafted a document calculated 
rather to impress public opinion then to allow of effective action. Two major problems 
arose at the end of the war: transition from a state of war to a state of peace, and exclu 
sion of the use of violence in international relations. A number of measures have been 
taken in respect of the second of these problems, although the first still remains unsolved 
—a fact which is brought home to us by the present situation, in which it has become 
imperative to reconcile the real political forces at work in the world. In its present 
form, the UN is merely a makeshift and a stage in the solution of this problem. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE 


B. (H. N.). “Nationale en Internationale Ambtenaren.” (National and internationa 
civil servants.) International Spectator. 7 (5). 4. March 1953, pp. 1-9. 
In the absence of generally accepted ethical standards in this respect, it is much more 
difficult for a civil servant to reconcile his national duties with those which he owes to 
humanity as a whole than to harmonize his obligations to the local community and to 
the State respectively. The situation of international civil servants has changed, however, 
since the Secretariat of the League of Nations was set up. In the UN system their 
privileges have increased and their number is continually growing. Some of them 
enjoy diplcmatic immunities and nearly all of them are exempt from taxation. In addi- 
ticn, treir salaries are higher than those of national civil servants of equivalent grade. 
The difficulties encountered in deciding upon rates of pay in the European army 
indicate the host of problems to which this question gives rise in connexion with recruit- 
ment. The example of the Netherlands shows that, although the UN has not yet aroused 


s very great enthusiasm in Europe, the same is not true with regard to European institu- 
tions. 


BortEL (Michel). ‘Situation et Problémes Actuels de la Fonction Publique Inter- 
nationale. Politique Etrangére. March-April 1953, pp. 5-16. 

The pressure exerted by the Americans to exclude from international organizations all 

subversive or doubtful elements took official form in the Executive Order dated 

g January, which was issued a few days before the opening, at the UN General Assembly, 

of a debate on staff administration, held for the purpose of considering the situation 

created by the American action. This brought clearly to light the question of the future 


| of the international civil service; of the independence of international secretariats, and 


its limits; and of the fate of civil servants whose activities, opinions or affiliations might 
be regarded by the governments of their home countries as dangerous or subversive. 
Ananalysis of the evolution of the UN Secretariat, based upon a study of the legal 
texts and their traditional interpretation—as it appears from the work of the League 
of Nations and ILO on the one hand, and from the facts on the other—enables us to 
grasp the atmosphere in which the American offensive is developing, and to determine 
the causes of that offensive and the ways in which it is being carried out. A study of the 
manner in which the Secretary-General of the UN, Mr. Trygve Lie, reacted to the 
American action, and of the events which occurred up to his resignation, shows clearly 
that the argument of the three jurists who were appointed to advise the Secretary- 
General on this matter can be reduced to two assertions: (a) the staff should be 
independent and should not be exposed to any kind of pressure from any government; 
the Secretary-General has the sole responsibility for recruiting staff members and, 
within the limits of the powers conferred on him by the Charter, for dismissing them; 
(b) any official accused, on plausible grounds, of subversive activities against the United 
States of America should be dismissed. The question which now arises is whether the 
debates at the UN will put an end to the American pressure. Will the Department of 
State realize that, in trying to apply the same criteria to national and international 
civil servants, it may jeopardize the very existence of the UN? Will Mr. Lie’s successor 
feel that his authority is sufficiently strengthened by the decisions taken to enable him 
henceforth to refuse to dismiss officials unless they have been actually found guilty, 
by regularly constituted tribunals, of treason, espionage or sabotage? 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


Cameron Cumminc (Duncan). “The Disposal of Eritrea.” The Middle East Journal. 
7 (1). Winter 1953, pp. 18-33. 

By its resolution of 2 December 1950, the General Assembly of the UN federated Eritrea 

with Ethiopia under the Ethiopian crown. No provision was made for a federal govern- 

ment in the strict sense of the term, this role being assumed by the Ethiopian Govern- 

ment. However, an “Imperial Federal Council’? was established, to be composed of 
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Ethiopian and Eritrean representatives in equal numbers. In federal matters, the 
Ethiopian Government has jurisdiction over questions relating to defence, foreign affairs, 
finance, foreign trade and the maintenance of the territorial integrity of the Federation, 
In practice, however, the success of the UN resolution depends largely on the attitude 
of Ethiopia. The latter, on 30 September 1952—a fortnight after the resolution came 
into force—set up a Federal Supreme Court without consulting the Eritrean Govern. 
ment. In the event of disputes arising between the federal government (that is, in fact, 
the Ethiopian Government) and the Eritrean Government, the Court has power to 
interpret the Federal Act; the independence of Eritrea might, in consequence, be 
jeopardized. 


Ortepat (C. S.). “FN og USA i Krise”’ (United Nations and United States of America 

passing through a crisis). Jnternasjonal Politikk. 1953 (2), pp. 28-32. 
Some people ascribe the failure of the League of Nations to the fact that it had its 
headquarters in a small neutral country, but the UN is passing through a crisis because 
its headquarters are situated on the territory of a Great Power. Since the beginning 
of the war in Korea, the Secretary-General, Mr. Trygve Lie, no longer enjoys the 
confidence of the U.S.S.R. Moreover, the United States of America have taken steps 
to procure the dismissal of international civil servants suspected of communism—a 
proceeding which runs counter to the privileges enjoyed by members of the UN staff, 
The sanctions which the Secretary-General has taken against officials accused by the 
MacCarran Committee have given rise to great difficulties, as the result of which 
Mr. Trygve Lie instructed a group of three jurists to submit a report on the question, 
and the General Assembly which met in December postponed consideration of the 
problem until the second part of its session. The prudence with which the Secretary- 
General acted is due to his desire to see the United States ratify the London agreement 
concerning the privileges and immunities of the UN. The reason for the American 
attitude is to be found in the American people’s belief that the United States of America 
is all-powerful, that this power might be undermined by the activities of subversive 
elements guilty of paralyzing the work of the institutions, and that those elements 
should therefore be eliminated. The UN Secretariat is showing a keen desire to co- 
operate, and it is possible that with the new administration the difficulties may be 
smoothed away. 


Storms (D. A.). “L’anticolonialisme 4 ’O.N.U.” La Revue Nouvelle. Vol. XVII, No. 3, 
15 March 1953, pp. 311-18. 

The author states that Belgium has nothing to hide in the Congo and the whole of his 
articles on “anti-colonialism at the UN” is centred round this idea. Contrary to what 
is sometimes thought, paragraph 7 of Article 2 of the UN Charter does not give the UN 
the right to act as an inquisitor, whereas Belgium has no difficulty in showing its own 
right to exercise sovereign authority for, without the latter, it would be unable to carry 
out its trusteeship effectively. The anti-colonialist offensive which began at the UN 
in 1946 is and always will be powerless in face of 67 years of Belgian administration 
and the economic development which the Congo owes to Belgium. But the latter can 
only continue in this path if investments of capital are still possible, that is if they are 
guaranteed a certain stability. This is the price to be paid for an improved standard 
of living for the indigenous population. 


THE KOREAN DISPUTE 


Goopricu (Leland M.). “United Nations and Korea.” Journal of International Affairs. 
Spring 1952, vol. VI, No. 2, pp. 115-29. 

The chief result of the events in Korea is to have brought the UN into the Western 

camp. As early as 1947 its impartiality was compromised, and the recognition of the 

South Korean Government was an indication of the attitude which the Security Council 

would adopt in the event of an aggression by the North Koreans. The absence of the 
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Russian delegates during the crucial period favoured the adoption of this attitude. 
Military intervention was, however, subordinated to the principle of unanimity of 
agreement between the five Great Powers. Consequently, that intervention took place 
outside the Organization, and, even after China entered the war, its effects were of a 
nature to encourage institutions like NATO. Meanwhile, a reform of the Charter 
became inevitable. On 3 November 1950, a resolution authorized the Assembly to act 
in the place of the Security Council with respect to all recommendations concerning 

ce and security. The Korean war is, in fact, a symptom and not a cause. The present 
international situation precludes the possibility of an adjustment of Article 43. 
Powerless as it is to take a decision, and a party to the conflict, the UN can only 
hope for the mediation of a third force, which would appear to be the Arab-Asian 


| group. 


THE WORKING OF THE ORGANIZATION 


BakKER (O.). “The Budget Cycie in the Financial System of the United Nations.” 

Public Finance. 1952, No. 4, pp. 419-39. 

The UN Charter and the organs which it has created tend to give the UN the form of 
a State, endowed with a constitution and legislative and executive organs. The legislative 
power is represented by the General Assembly, and the executive by the Secretariat. 
As in every democratic system, the former checks and approves the budget which is 
prepared and executed by the latter. 

Budgetary matters are entrusted to the Department of the Administrative and 
Financial Services, under the direction of an Assistant Secretary-General. The budget 
is prepared by a Bureau of Finance, to which the various departments of the Organiza- 
tion submit their proposals for expenditure. If disputes arise, they are settled by the 
Secretary-General. The draft budget, which is examined by a committee of the General 
Assembly, is voted by the latter at its meeting in September, since the financial year 
of the UN coincides with the calendar year. The execution of the budget is the 


| responsibility of the Budget Division which sanctions the expenditure, the Treasury 


which effects payments and administers the funds of the Organization, and the Accounts 
Division which draws up the accounts for submission to a board of auditors whose 
report has to be approved by the UN. 

In future, an attempt should be made to link these financial arrangements with 
those obtaining in the Specialized Agencies, which are still independent in this 
respect. 


“Les Principaux Organes des Nations Unies en 1953 et les Accords Internationaux au 
Début de 1953.” Notes et Etudes Documentaires. 14 March 1953, No. 1716. 

This number includes: firstly, a description of the present composition of the Security 

Council, the Trusteeship Council, the Economic and Social Council and its eight 

commissions; secondly, a table showing the most recent situation in regard to the inter- 

national conventions deposited at the Secretariat of the UN. 


BecutoLtpt (H.). “Die asiatisch-arabische Dreizehner-Gruppe.” (The group of the 
13 Arab-Asian countries). Aussenpolitik 4 (2). February 1953, pp. 103-15. 
A dissident bloc, generally called the “Arab-Asian group” or the “Group of Thirteen”, 
sprang up within the majority section of the Member States of the UN, as a result of 
the war in Korea. The expansion of the powers of the Genera! Assembly at the expense 
of those of the Security Council has considerably increased this group’s opportunities 
of exerting an influence. India, which has a remarkable team of able diplomats who 
have gained experience in such key-posts as Washington, Peking, Moscow and Lake 
Success, has become its leader. The group’s first really important move was begun 
at the Seventh Session of the UN General Assembly, during the discussions on the 
Korean, South African, Moroccan and Tunisian questions. Whilst the laborious 
negotiations on the Indian proposal relating to Korea led to a result diametrically 
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opposite to that expected by its authors, the Arab-Asian countries were undoubtedly 
victorious in their opposition to the Union of South Africa and succeeded in obtaining 
recognition of the competence of the UN to deal with the Moroccan and Tunisian 
questions. In the resulting situation, the Western Powers have to choose between 
boycotting, like U.S.S.R. the decisions of the General Assembly (which would be 
tantamount to digging its grave) or envisaging a restoration of the supremacy of the 
Security Council so as to be able to use the right of veto themselves. However, the 
meeting between the diplomatic representatives of the countries concerned, which 
took place at Cairo immediately after the close of the General Assembly’s session, shows 
that the “Group of Thirteen” might cease to be a mere bloc formed for voting purposes 
and develop into an organized body. 


Moz (F.). “Koloniformsamlingen” (The Assembly debates on the colonies). Inter. 
nasjonal Politikk. 1953 (2), PP. 33°7- 

The UN General Assembly is a vast forum where the foreign policies of Member States 
are aired and where even failures and negative results have their importance. The 
problem of the coloured peoples and of their independence was among the most 
important of matters discussed at the last session: Franco-Moroccan and Franco-Tunisian 
relations, racial clashes in South Africa, the question of non-self-governing territories, 
Although none of these problems was settled, interesting trends were brought to light 
by the discussions. It was noted, for instance, that the colonial powers were continually 
in a minority and that the Western Powers had lost their majority since the creation 
of the Arab-Asian bloc. The Latin American bloc is in a position to arbitrate in all 
colonial disputes, as was seen in connexion with Tunisia and Morocco. The Latin 
American countries endeavoured to settle firstly the difficulties that arose with regard 
to the Assembly’s competence, and secondly the actual problems under discussion. 
In this way, a realist attitude emerged, opposed to the rigidly legal position adopted 
by France. However, the fact that the internal régimes of the Arab-Asian accusers 
were themselves decidedly open to criticism caused some irritation. The solution of all 
these problems should be sought in an extension of international aid to the under. 
developed countries. 


UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Hasan (Said). “Ecosoc and the Underdeveloped Countries.” Pakistan Horizon. 
September 1952, No. 3, pp. 147-53. 

From the social point of view, the activities of the Economic and Social Council have 
met with success: control of narcotic drugs, extension of the use of insecticides, campaign 
for the recognition and observance of the rights of children, women, immigrants, etc. 
From the economic point of view, however, the UN has done nothing and will never 
be able to do anything as long as the United States of America and Canada continue 
to uphold bilateral trade. These countries make no secret of their policy in this respect 
and they give assistance to underdeveloped countries only under bilateral agreements, 
A single exception is made in the case of agricultural products, for which they accept 
multilateral agreements. What is needed is fewer technical and expert missions and more 
practical achievements; the form of technical assistance to underdeveloped countries 
calls for revision. 


BrRENCHLEY (T. T.). “The Work of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East.” Royal Central Asian Journal. January 1953, pp. 59-70. 
This account of the establishment and organization of ECAFE shows that the latter, 
which is one of the three branches of the Economic and Social Council (the other two 
being, for Europe, ECE and, for the Latin American countries, ECLA), originally 
had the task of promoting the economic revival of the Asiatic countries ravaged by 
the war, and of publishing economic information about these countries. It is now taking 
part in the economic development of South-east Asia, and has been working in co- 
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operation with the Consultative Committee of the Colombo Plan since March 1952 
With regard to the future, Japan will probably shortly become a member of ECAFE 
The latter will also have to decide definitely where it intends to establish its head- 
quarters. Possibilities are Ceylon, the Philippines, or Bangkok. The author is in favour 
of Bangkok, and hopes that ECAFE will accentuate its tendency to employ only South- 
east Asians. 


Hupson (M. O.). ‘‘The Thirty-first Year of the World Court.”” American Journal of 
International Law. 47 (1), January 1953, pp. I-20. 

In his annual article, the author analyses the cases which came before the International 
Court of Justice during 1952: the Ambatielos case, between Greece and Great Britain; 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. case, between Great Britain and Iran; the case relating to 
the rights of United States nationals in Morocco, between France and the United States 
of America; the Minquiers and Ecrehos case, between Great Britain and France; 
and the Nottebom case, between Liechtenstein and Guatemala. 


LAUBADERE (A. de). ‘‘Le Statut International du Maroc et |’Arrét de la Cour Inter- 
nationale de Justice.”” R. jur. polit. Union franz. 6 (4), October-December 1952, 
pp. 429-73- 

Although the dispute submitted to the International Court of Justice was provoked 

by a decree of the Resident-General relating to importations ‘‘without official allocation 

of currency”’, the Court’s decision deals successively with three questions: the régime 
of American ‘‘capitulations’’, Morocco’s international obligations in the economic 
field, and certain problems relating to Morocco’s political status. With regard to the 

American ‘‘capitulations”’, the Court adopted the greater part of the French argument 

by limiting the jurisdiction privilege of American nationals and by refusing them the 

fiscal privileges which they claimed either by virtue of the ‘‘most-favoured-nation 
clause’, which is now purposeless, or by virtue of special agreements. On the other 
hand, the Court adopted the American argument with regard to the economic field 
and\condemned the system of ‘‘importations without official allocation of currency” 
on the basis of equality of treatment. It is regrettable that the Court was unwilling to 
make a more general statement on the exact nature of the obligations that are implied 
by the principle of “‘economic freedom”’, and on the number of States benefiting from 
that freedom. Lastly, the Court stated, in the third part of its decision, that the régime 
of the Protectorate gave France exclusive competence to direct the international 
relations of Morocco. Moreover, by designating the French courts in Morocco as 

Moroccan courts, the Court refuted the American argument which assimilated them 

to consular courts. 


Mitrany (David). ‘“The International Technical Assistance Programme.” Proceedings 
of the Academy of Political Science. Vol XXVI, January 1953, No. 2, New York, pp. 13- 
23. 

It is in the field of technical assistance that the activities of the UN have produced the 

best results. The Charter, and later the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, had 

emphasized the importance of economic and social co-operation. Efforts have been 
made in that direction on three different levels: that of international organizations 

(ILO, FAO, UN Technical Assistance Programme for 1949); that of bilateral agree- 

ments; Truman Point Four Programme, schemes promoted by the British Colonial 

Office); and that of the regional institutions; (Caribbean Commission, Pan American 

Conferences). During 1952, 3,000 experts were sent on missions, and 2,700 training 

centres were functioning. Thanks to Unesco, the civic education of these new countries 

has not been neglected. Many obstacles, however, are encountered, in the shape of 
routine, susceptibilities, etc. A peaceful atmosphere, more than anything else, would 
enable them to be overcome. 
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SEIpL-HOHENVELDERN (Dr. Ignaz). ‘‘Rechtsbeziehungen zwischen Internationalen 
Organisationen und den einzelnen Staaten’? (Legal relations between international 
organizations and States). Archiv des Volkerrechts. 4 Band. I Heft. March 1953, pp. 90- 


59- 

In this legal study of the relations between international organizations in the narrow 
sense of the term— i.e. the Specialized Agencies and international associations—and 
States, the author considers, in turn, the following problems: recognition of the legal 
status of international organizations; recognition of States or governments by an inter. 
national organization; international organizations and the sovereignty of the State; 
privileges and immunities of international organizations, and privileges and immunities 
of their officials. 


Denaussy (J.). ‘‘Le Dépositaire de Traités’’. Revue Générale de Droit International Public, 
July-September 1952, No. 3, 56th year, 3rd series, Vol. XXIII, pp. 489-523. 
Serious differences of opinion have occurred between a number of States concerning 
the attitude which the Secretary-General of the UN, as the depositary of treaties, 
should adopt with regard to the reservations attached by certain States to their accep. 
tance of the Convention on Genocide. After consulting the International Court of 
Justice and the International Law Commission, the Assembly, by a resolution of 
12 January 1952, determined the rules which the Secretary-General should follow 
in the future. The depositary of the treaties has custody of the original instrument, 
He receives the declarations by which the various States intimate whether they do or 
do not intend to adhere to such and such a treaty. These are administrative tasks 
of a non-juridical nature, and they do not authorize the person entrusted with them 
to pass upon the legal effect of the reservations that might accompany acceptance of 
the treaty. The depositary simply has the right to assess the formal validity of the 
convention, and to propose such and such a procedure for its interpretation. Whether 
the latter takes the form of diplomatic negotiations or of a jurisdictional decision, the 

consent of the parties is always necessary. 


Frrzmaurice (G. G.). ‘Reservations to Multilateral Conventions.’’? The Jnternational 

and Comparative Law Quarterly. 2 (1), January 1953, pp. 1-26. 
The problem of reservations to multilateral conventions has not yet been satisfactorily 
resolved. The International Court of Justice and the International Law Commission 
have expressed their points of view and enumerated the various theories concerning 
reservations, particularly the Pan American system. At its session in 1951-52, the UN 
General Assembly adopted a resolution according to which international conventions 
should in future contain explicit provisions on the matter. In the absence of these, the 
author holds, the Secretary-General could consult the parties concerned and obtain 
their approval. 


Jutty (Laurent). ‘‘Les Réserves aux Conventions Multilatérales.’’ Die Friedens-Warte. 
3» 195%, PP- 254-76. 

In its advisory opinion of 28 May 1951, regarding reservations to the Convention on 
Genocide, the International Court of Justice opted for the ‘‘universality’’ of conventions: 
in order to enable the greatest possible number of States to adhere to the convention, 
reservations compatible with its object and purpose must be accepted. The UN Inter- 
national Law Commission and the author favour respect sor the integrity of the 
convention: if a reservation is formulated, it must obtain the consent of the other 
contracting States. For how would it be possible to distinguish between fundamental 
provisions and the others, without entrusting this task to an impartial body such as 
the Court or some other organ of the UN ? 
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THE DEFINITION OF AGGRESSION 


PorpEA (G. A.). “‘L’Agression, ses Critéres Déterminatifs et sa Définition.”? Revue de 
Droit International, de Sciences Diplomatiques et Politiques. 30 (4.), October-December 1952, 
pp. 367-83. 

Although the attempts made prior to the last world conflict—and more particularly 

the London agreements in 1953—with a view to defining aggression proved unsuccessful 

owing to the enumerative nature of the definitions, such definition is essential if we are 
to appreciate and determine the responsibilities of the UN. It should be based upon the 
notions of international crime and collective security. From this standpoint the effec- 

tiveness of the Security Council is considerably hampered by the provisions of Article 51 

of the UN Charter, which limits the inherent right of self-defence to cases of armed 

aggression. At a time when the traditional ideas of war and peace are gradually being 
transformed, a considerable expansicn of the concept of aggression seems necessary. 

Such expansion might be brought about by the adoption of a formula similar to the 

definition proposed by Georges Scelle: ‘‘Aggression is a crime against peace and the 

safety of mankind. This crime is committed whenever force is used contrary to the 
provisions of the UN Charter, if its object is to modify the existing system of Positive 

International Law, or its result is tb cause a breach of the peace.” 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


BruGEL (J. W.). ‘‘Das Recht der Petition an eine internationale Instanz.”’ (The right 
to petition an international body). Die Friedens-Warte. 51 (3), 1952, pp. 217-32. 
Article 55 of the UN Charter guarantees the rights and fundamental freedoms of the 
individual. However, in practice, the Commission on Human Rights lacks the neces- 
sary powers to deal with the numerous complaints lodged with it. Contrary to Professor 
Lauterpacht’s opinion, Article 55 does not constitute an adequate legal basis on which 
an international body can receive petitions from individuals, save in the case of the 
Trusteeship Council, which is expressly authorized to do so by Article 87. The Rome 
Convention, negotiated under the aegis of the Council of Europe, represents no material 
advance on the jurisprudence of the UN. Any future solution designed to safeguard 
human rights should, i: it is to give satisfaction, be based on the Australian proposal 
which provides for an International Court having considerable powers and resources. 
However, the effectiveness of the work of the Commission on Human Rights with regard 

to the right of petition depends on an improvement in the international atmosphere. 


Neat (Marian). ‘“The United Nations and Human Rights.” International Conciliation 
Carnegie Endowment. March 1953, No. 489. pp. 113-72. 
Human rights are no longer part of the ‘“‘exclusive preserve” of the State. Considerable 
discussions have been necessary in order to reach agreement on the nature of the main 
freedoms—not merely political, but also economic and social freedoms. The freedoms 
have, moreover, been assigned varying degrees of importance: thus it has been necessary 
to prepare two conventions. one on political rights and the other on economic and 
social rights. At the Seventh Session of the UN General Assembly, deep differences of 
opinion emerged, particularly between colonialists and anti-colonialists, with regard 
to the right of all peoples to self-determination. The Economic and Social Council 
recommends all measures that are likely to promote human rights: annual reports, 
UN technical assistance, control of the regional organizations, training centres, peti- 
tions, and more general recourse to the methods of ILO. 


Notpe (O. Frederick). ‘‘Human Rights and the United Nations.’’ Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science. Vol. XXVI, January 1953, pp. 39-5!- 

The Charter recognizes human rights and fundamental freedoms ‘‘without distinction 

as to race, sex, language, or religion’. It proclaims the principle of international respon- 

sibility which renews the system of diplomatic protection. At its Third Session, held 
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in Paris in December 1948, the UN General Assembly adopted a Universal Decla. 
ration of Human Rights, which was translated into 36 languages. This Declaration 
had considerable influence on the status of Indonesia and of Somaliland, as well x 
on the constitutions of Costa Rica and Syria. It inspired the Convention on Genocide 
and that relating to refugees. Nevertheless, discussions are still proceeding with regard 
to the two agreements which are to give the Declaration practical effect and which 
deal in the one case with civil and political and in the other with social and economic 
rights; for philosophical conceptions, as well as customs, are far from uniform. Unesco 
has a vast task before it in the way of unification, if a “‘world conscience”? is to be 
created and a harmonious distinction drawn between matters subject to the domestic 
law of States and those in which ‘‘international organization”’ is concerned. 


INTERNATIONAL PENAL LAW 


Marcovitcu (L.). ““Quelques Remarques sur le Projet d’un Code Pénal International.” 
Revue de Droit International, de Sciences Diplomatiques et Politiques. 30 (4), October. 
December 1952, pp. 359-66. 

The existence of a body of international penal law was recognized as a result of the 
judgment of the Niirnberg International Military Tribunal. The UN International 
Law Commission, which was instructed to codify it, has produced a draft international 
penal code. It seems, however, that a system of international penal law can only be 
established by an organized international community; otherwise it risks becoming 
completely illusory in the event of non-application of the sanctions provided. Moreover, 
the problem of international criminality appears to have been wrongly stated. The 
commission recognized the responsibility, not of States, but of the individuals repre- 
senting them; it did not endeavour to specify and avert the fundamental causes of 
international crimes which are of a psychological and social nature. Lastly, the reference 
to the Nurnberg Tribunal and its judgment—a prominent feature of the commission’s 
work—is pointless and awkward. It reflects the hesitation of the UN in face of its 
legislative task. 


Peta (V. V.). “La Codification du Droit Pénal International.” Revue Générale de Droit 
International Public. July-September 1952, No. 3, 56th year, 3rd series, Vo. XXIII, 
PP- 337-459- 

The draft penal code, proposed by the International Law Commission at its third 
session, relates only to “political” crimes against peace and the safety of mankind. It 
establishes no general principles. Nevertheless, it is a step forward from the principles 
contained in the charter of the Niirnberg International Military Tribunal. The draft 
code renders punishable not only the act of aggression, but also the incursion of armed 
bands on to the territory of another State; the fomentation of terrorist activities beyond 
the national frontiers; the violation of agreements limiting armaments; the unlawful 
annexation of territory; genocide; war crimes, etc. The establishment of an organ of 
international criminal jurisdiction is desirable in order to ensure the enforcement of 
these measures; but this involves certain difficulties, owing to the disadvantages of an 
ad hoc tribunal. A UN Committee has presented a project which could be implemented 
if approved by a resolution of the Assembly. 


Petia (V. V.). “Le Code des Crimes Contre la Paix et la Sécurité de l’Humanité.” 
Revue de Droit International, de Sciences Diplomatiques et Politiques. 30 (4). October- 
December, 1952, pp. 337-57 (to be continued). 

In an article written in 1950, the author raises the problem of the penal safeguarding 

of peace. An international penal code could play an important part in the devising of 

methods for the peaceful settlement of international disputes. Between the two world 
wars, non-official efforts (Plan for a World Repressive Code, 1935) as well as official 
ones (Peace Conference, League of Nations, Disarmament Conference) prepared the 
way for the action of the UN. Nevertheless, the present trend of research, carried out 
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since 1946 by international scientific associations, stems from the charter and judgment 
of the Nurnberg International Military Tribunal. Very many questions remain to be 
settled. The ideas of what constitutes “international crime” or even “international 
penal law” are still confused. It is the author’s object to study all these preliminary 
obstacles. Although this effort in the way of pure logic may seem unproductive in the 
present international atmosphere, it is essential to any positive action undertaken in 
the future. 


REFUGEES 


Eusas (Julius A.). “Relations Between Voluntary Agencies and International Organi- 

zations.” Journal of International Affairs, Vol. VII, No. 1, 1953, Pp- 30-35- 
In the work of assisting refugees, the action of private organizations admirably seconds 
that of public bodies. Most of the former are of a religious nature, so that they can 
establish more intimate relations with the refugees than can public organizations. They 
remain in close contact with all the official committees, so as to ensure co-ordination 
of action; the best example is the work they undertook jointly with IRO from 1947 to 
1952. In order to co-operate with an official body, they must fulfil certain conditions: 
be registered in accordance with the laws of their country of origin; not be in cenflict 
with their own government; have a budget suited to the scope of their programme; 
be directed by persons of recognized competence; and have no aim which is contrary 
to that of the official body. These organizations have exercised an influence even on the 
most important decisions: it is due to them, for instance, that the guaranty of accommo- 
dation and employment for every refugee arriving in the United States of America 
was included in the United States Displaced Persons Act of 1948. 


“The Great Dispersal. A Study of the Problem of the Refugees.” British Survey. Main 
Series, January 1953. N.S.46, pp. 1-18. 

UNRRA and IRO have in turn endeavoured to solve the problem raised in 1945 by 
the existence of some two million refugees who refused to return to their own country. 
Since 1951, the powers of these bodies have been transferred to the governments, and a 
UN High Commissioner ensures the international protection of displaced persons. The 
treatment meted out to the latter varies according to the country in which they reside. 
The attitude of Germany, for instance, which places nationals and displaced persons 
on the same footing, contrasts with that of Austria, which refuses work permits to refu- 
gees coming from countries behind the “iron curtain’. Nevertheless, economically, 
Austria is no less capable than Germany of assimilating new subjects. The same is not 
true of China, the Middle East, Italy and Trieste. The High Commissioner’s main 
problem is emigration. In 1951, an international conference in Brussels established a 
Provisional Inter-Governmental Committee for European Migration. The first concrete 
results were being achieved when restrictive legislation was passed in the United States 
of America and the British Commonwealth. In these circumstances, the task of inter- 
national protection has been extended on the social plane: in addition to passports—as in 
the days of Nansen—questions of social security, the right to work, etc. arise. A UN agree- 
ment on the status of refugees has been signed; it will enter into force when it has been 
ratified by six countries. Lastly, private organizations—YMCA, YWCA, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Ford Foundation—also endeavour to assist displaced 
persons. 


Van Heuven Goepuart (G. J.). “People Adrift.” Journal of International Affairs, 
Vol. VII, No. 1, 1953, pp. 7-31. 

In Europe, at the end of the second world war, there were from 11 to 13 million 

refugees. They were the responsibility of IRO until the end of 1951, when the UN 

created the Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees. The latter gradually 

entrusted to the States sheltering the refugees the task of looking after displaced persons, 

This was done, by various means, in Germany, Austria, Italy, Trieste, Turkey and the 
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Middle East. Greece is in a special case in always having looked after refugees itself, Je 220109 
merely applying to IRO for technical assistance. UN; § 

Whenever it is impossible to assimilate such and such a refugee, the government; ms &' 
work in close co-operation with ICEM (Intergovernmental Committee for European fp bY ™ 
Migration), the latter helping displaced persons to begin a new life in a country other [jp 2°°°P' 
than their country of origin. Numerous administrative formalities should, neverthe JB 2% bi 
less, be simplified. nation 
practi 
PevsNER (Lucille W.). “The Arab Refugees.” Journal of International Affairs, Vol. VII 

No. 1, 1953, PP- 42-51- _ 
Four years after the end of the Palestine war, 880,000 Arab refugees have not yet found Re 
a home or any means of livelihood. In November 1948, the UN established UNRPR Jer 
(United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees); and shortly afterwards endeavoured, JB f° 
at various conferences, to put an end to the conflict between the Arabs and Israel, th 
but this was unsuccessful, for the Arabs always stipulated, as an indispensable condition feder: 
for the opening of peace negotiations, that all the Arabs who had left Palestine should and \ 
be repatriated. have 

Consequently, in May 1950, UNRPR was replaced by UNRWA (United Nations these 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East) which had, as a certa 


new aim, the economic development of the Arab countries that were overcrowded with Righ 
refugees; unfortunately, however, most of the refugees are in countries whose possi- = 
bilities of economic expansion are very limited. As long as Iraq and Syria, the two it ha 
countries whose agriculture can still be developed, will not agree to receive new refugees 1 
(Iraq) or cannot do so owing to political instability (Syria), it will be impossible ot and 
solve the problem. level 
with 
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Cornett (P. E.). Law and Society in the Relations of States. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Pp 
Co., 1951, 8vo, 300 pp. plus 26 pages of notes relating to the different chapters. lines 
The first part of this book sets forth the various theories which, in past centuries, have rin 
guided attempts to establish peace among the nations—based on the assumption S 
that, since agreement has proved possible on the national scale, it should be practicable ¥p 
on an international level. Mr. Corbett illustrates the contrast between the “law of of ti 
nature” and the “law of the nation” by examples ranging from St. Thomas Aquinas Lea 
to Oppenheim and Kelsen and including Suarez, Grotius, Pufendorf, van Bynkershoek, Org 
Vattel and Max Huber. His second chapter deals with the development of the concept the 
of a league of nations—which he regards as deriving neither from the “law of nature” Lab 
nor from the theory of national law which arose during the Renaissance, but from the the 
ancient Roman doctrine of Magna Civitas. The third and fourth chapters are devoted fort! 
to this “league of nations” idea, regarded on the one hand from the individual and Lea 
national standpoint, and on the other hand in relation to the concepts of “sovereignty” be 


and “national law”. The second part of the book describes the manner in which law 
has been internationalized with regard to land; water; air; persons; the immunities 
extended to diplomats, heads of States and sometimes to States themselves; war, and 
neutrality. The third and final part gives a general outline of the present UN organi- 
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zation, including a mention of the international bodies which are associated with the 
UN, such as Unesco. The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
is extensively described, and full recognition is given to the practical progress achieved 
by international law. But agreements are not in themselves sufficient to ensure the 
acceptance of a law by all nations. Progress in this respect is only possible if the States 
are brought to realize the tremendous advantage of accepting the same laws; inter- 
national law must break away from traditional formulae—it should be considered on a 
practical by governments, and no longer left solely to theorists. 


CorsetT (P. E.). The Individual and World Society. Publication No. 2 of the Center for 
Research on World Political Institutions. Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey, 1953, 8v0, 59 pp. 

For a long time the world has been striving to organize itself: the ever-increasing power 

of the State is becoming a danger to the very individuals it is intended to protect; 

federalism, which might have provided a solution, has been unable to gain a foothold 
and violence is still preponderant in international relations, Only a few organizations 
have attempted to strengthen the bonds between the citizens of all countries: among 
these is the International Labour Organisation, which has done a great deal to secure 
certain concessions that were finally embodied in the Universal Declaration of Human 

Rights of 1948. The UN, too, has he]ped to abate the violence of certain nationalist 

manifestations and to protect local populations by the “‘trusteeship”’ system, under which 

it has taken charge of the former mandated territories, pending their full emancipation. 

The Technical Committee on Economic Development, established by the Economic 
and Social Council, also helps to further the international spirit, on the purely economic 
level, with a view to raising the general living standards. But the Council of Europe, 
with its Convention on Human Rights, still stands as the ‘‘pilot project’, and its success 
would augur well for the improvement of the human condition. 


AurricHT (Hans). Guide to League of Nations Publications. A Bibliographical Survey of the 
Work of the League (1920-47). New York, Columbia University Press, ‘1951, 
8vo, 682 pp., index. 

Mr. Aufricht surveys the activity of the League of Nations from its foundation to its 

dissolution, in the light of the innumerable documents it published. He touches on all 

of these except the ephemera. The first section describes the League’s system of clas- 
sification and numbering, states which of its publications were put on sale, and relates 
the manner in which the transfer from the League to the United Nations was effected. 

The second section discusses the Covenant of the League of Nations and lists all the 

amendments that were adopted or merely proposed. 

The third section deals with the general organization of the League of Nations and 
its principal bodies, which Mr. Aufricht describes separately, but always along the same 
lines—a brief introduction being followed by a list of the relevant documents, which 
are classified in their various groups. So far as the ‘‘Council’’ is concerned, for instance, 
the documents are grouped under ‘‘Composition of the Council’’, ‘‘Rules of Procedure”’, 
“Session of the Council’. The fourth and most important section gives a classified list 
of titles and reference numbers of documents relating to the principal activities of the 
League of Nations, whose field of action extended from the International Health 
Organization to the International Institute of Intellectual] Co-operation, and included 
the suppression of the opium traffic. The fifth section is devoted to the International 
Labour Organisation and the Permanent Court of Internationa] Justice, and follows 
the same lines as before. The book concludes with a number of appendices, which set 
forth not merely the references but the full text of many documents relating either to the 
League of Nations, the International Labour Organisation or the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, or to the League’s transference of its powers and functions to the 
UN, and thus enable the reader to form a clearer idea of how the UN has gradually taken 
over all the secondary activities of the first international organization of modern times. 
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INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION the m 
It | 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. L’Intégration Economique de VP Europe, Be differ 
(Prepared by an international study group under the leadership of Lucien de Saint. J Chart 
Grette.) Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1953, 8 vo, 329 pp. » Coun 
Post-war Europe appears to be characterized by the diversity of the resources, aim: appez 
and economic policies of the nations of which it is composed. A northern zone which been 
has adopted a planned economy based on the theories of Keynes contrasts with an area,  instat 
further south, where the economic régime is one of liberalism modified by a number of beha’ 
small scale controls. concl 
Many organizations have tried to co-ordinate these divergent systems. In the field IB ficien 
of raw materials, the specialized committees of OEEC and the International Ray adap 
Materials Conference have done their utmost to ensure an equitable distribution of IB from 
products and a relative stability of prices. In the commercial field OEEC, the European 
Payments Union and, to a more limited extent, the European Coal and Steel Com. Intern 
munity have helped to simplify regulations and reduce quota restrictions and customs 
barriers. Results have been far less satisfactory as regards transport, agriculture and JB Cav. 
health, where rapid integration is impossible owing to the great number of interests 2) 
and methods of organization which are involved. Foreign exchange problems, as [% A ch 
expressed in the dollar shortage, increase these difficulties, for the solution of European Juric 
problems is unfortunately not always to be found in Europe itself. 
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Catvocoressi (Peter). Survey of International Affairs, 1949-1950. Oxford University the | 
Press, 1953, 8 vo, 565 pp. (‘‘International Co-operation,” Vol. IV, pp. 515-65.) Cou 
The latter part of this volume describes the present state of international co-operation. the 
To counteract the helplessness of the Security Council, an “interim commission” of the app 
Assembly was set up, to take the place of the Council if need be. Underdeveloped 
countries have been given effective technical assistance by the Economic and Social Rot 
Council and the Specialized Agencies—ILO, FAO, Unesco, ICAO and the Inter- (" 
national Monetary Fund. The 
At its 1949-50 sessions, the Trusteeship Council studied the reports of the Administer- was 
ing Authorities and the petitions addressed to it, considered the possibility of sending I 
missions to certain regions, and discussed the racial policy of the Union of South sun 
Africa, etc. The General Assembly settled the future of the Italian colonies, deciding wer 
that Eritrea should be joined to Ethiopia, that Somaliland should remain under Italian but 
trusteeship for 10 years, and that Libya should receive its independence in 1952. agr 
Considerable difficulty was encountered in drafting Conventions on Human Rights ind 
within the framework of the Declaration of 10 December 1948. Two further States, est: 
Israel and Indonesia, joined the United Nations during 1950. by 
the 


Encet (S.). ‘‘The Changing Charter of the United Nations”, The Yearbook of World des 
Affairs, 1953, pp. 71-102 (Published under the auspices of the London Institute of Pai 
World Affairs.) Stevens and Sons Ltd. 8 vo, 427 pp. ins 

In principle, the Charter of the United Nations is among the “‘rigid constitutions”—it 

is difficult to bring about the necessary conditions for its amendment. However, it is V: 

sufficiently flexible to have been able to adapt itself to certain circumstances without i 

the need for any modification being felt. Apart from the division of the world into two 

camps, it will readily be appreciated that great difficulties are bound to arise 
in a situation where any amendment requires at least two-thirds of the votes in the Is 

General Assembly for its adoption, and must then be ratified by two-thirds of al 
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the members of the UN, including all the permanent members of the Security Council. 
It has nevertheless been found possible to circumvent these difficulties in three 
different ways: by the interpretation of the Charter; by the non-application of the 


= Charter; by adjunctions to the Charter. For instance, if a member of the Security 


Council is absent when a vote is taken or, though present, abstains from voting, it would 
appear difficult to consider him as having voted in favour of the measure. Yet this has 
been done ever since the earliest days of the Council, and there is at least one celebrated 
instance of it—the resolutions on Korea of 25 and 27 June and 7 July 1950. Is this 
behaviour ‘‘constitutional’”? The question has been exhaustively discussed, but no 
conclusion has been reached. The important thing is for the Charter to remain suf- 
ficiently flexible. Is this, then, a de facto revision of the Charter? No—it is merely an 
adaptation such as is required by all written constitutions, which differ only in degree 
from constitutions based on custom. 


International Law 


CavarE (Louis). Le Droit International Public Positif. Paris, Librairie A. Pedone, 1951, 

2 vols., 8vo, 585 and 623 pp. (Vol. I, Chapters IV, V, VI, VII, pp. 476-578.) 
A chapter entitled ‘‘Groupements qui réalisent exceptionnellement une Organisation 
Juridique”’ describes existing customs unions and international administrative bodies 
—international unions, international waterways commissions, courts of justice, UN 
Specialized Agencies such as Unesco, ILO, FAO, WHO, etc. The author then deals 
with the legal aspects of the League of Nations—its contractual form, the equality of 
its members, its international personality and the authority of its decisions. He does 
not, however, suggest that the League of Nations was to be regarded as a State or even 
as a confederation of States; it was a legal association sui generis. Going on to analyse 
the Charter of the United Nations, he recalls the circumstances in which this was 
drawn up. He lays special stress on the procedure for admitting new members, on the 
superiority of this Charter over conventions of other types, on the use of the veto, on 
the definition of a dispute, and on the effect given to decisions reached by the Security 
Council. He concludes by comparing the present with the older organization. Despite 
the fact that it is political rather than legal in character, the UN represents an 
appreciable advance along the road towards a world federal system. 


Rousseau (Charles). Droit International Public. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1953. 4to, 753 Pp- 
(Vol. III: Les collectivités interétatiques, pp. 180-215.) 
The author devotes Vol. III of his work to inter-State collectivities, The League of Nations 
was the first international organization established on a genuinely worldwide basis. 
Its composition, structure, powers and competence are here described. The author 
sums up the political results it achieved and points out that such disputes as it solved 
were all between small or medium States. The UN aimed at greater effectiveness; 
but it was founded on the principle of agreement among the five great powers, and that 
agreement did not last long. After analysing the Charter of the UN, Mr. Rousseau 
indicates the methods adopted to save the institution from complete paralysis—the 
establishment of an “‘interim commission’’ and the resolution of 3 November 1950, 
by which the Assembly was authorized to take the place of the Security Council when 
the latter was unable to act. He stresses the importance of this provision. He then 
describes the international organizations of a regional or continental character—the 
Pan American Union and the European Union, in the form in which they were 
instituted in 1948-49. 


VaucHER (Marius). Le Probléme de la Fusticiabilité et de la Non-justiciabilité, en Droit Inter- 
national, des Différends Dits Politiques ou Non-juridiques, et les Notions de Compétence Exclu- 
sive et de Compétence Nationale. Paris, A. Pedone, 1951, 243 pp. (Survey of sociological 
law.) 

Is a particular authority, when dealing with a particular dispute, entitled to enunciate 

a binding law? The first half of this book discusses those precepts of international law 
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on which ‘“‘justiciability’’ is founded. The doctrine of State sovereignty is rejected a 
unnatural—the State is not a person, but an assemblage of rules or standards. The 
author goes on to discuss the idealist, voluntarist, rational and sociological theories, 
and gives his approval to the last of them. Analysing the origins of law, one also discover 
a dualism which runs contrary to certain monistic or pluralistic concepts. Law is based 
on the existence, in a particular circle, of general interests that can be compulsorily 
reconciled with such interests as are divergent. This compromise can be effected in one 
of two ways—by co-operation, in which the general interests are safeguarded through 
a fusion of the individual interests, or by a trial] of strength, in which the general interests 
triumph as a result of a conflict between individual interests. In the latter case the 
dispute is not ‘‘amenable to law’”’, and depends for its solution upon the recognition of 
the powers and competence of some political authority. The second part of the book 
discusses the various ways in which that authority can be exerted—recourse to war, 
arbitration, or the procedures of international organizations. Paragraph 2 of Article 7 
of the United Nations Charter takes more account of realities than did paragraph 8 
of Article 15 of the League of Nations Covenant. But its purpose, which is to establish 
legal procedure for the settlement of a trial of strength, is frustrated by the lack of 
constructive elements and the vagueness of the wording. 


Saporta (Marcel). La Conférence Intergouvernementale de Genéve (18 Aoiit-6 Septembre 1952) 
et la Convention Universelle du Droit d’Auteur (6 Septembre 1952). Paris, Les Editions 
Internationales, 1952, 71 pp. 

Between 1884 and 1952, many attempts were made to internationalize and unify the 

protection of intellectual workers. The latest of these attempts—the Universal Copyright 

Convention—took shape last August, at Geneva, under the auspices of Unesco. Its 

purpose is to harmonize relations between countries which have already signed 

copyright conventions, and to propcse a system acceptable to those which have not, 

The convention applies to all literary, scientific and artistic works. It is based on the 

principle of equal treatment for foreign and national authors, and does away with the 

formalities of copyright registration in international relationships. The original feature 
of this convention is that the States which have ratified it will be obliged, in con- 
sequence, to revise their domestic copyright law. 


LAPRADELLE (Paul de). Le Droit Médical international. Paris, Les Editions Internationales, 
1952, 8vo, 52 pp. 

The desirability of an International Medical Constitution was demonstrated by the 
abominations perpetrated during the last war, by the Nirnberg and Khabarovstk 
trials, etc. A document of this kind was drafted in Monaco in 1950 by a Medical and 
Legal Committee. Reacting against certain excesses, the Geneva Convention of 1949 
had reduced the immunities granted to members of civil and military health services 
in time of war. The Monaco Committee suggested, not only that the medical profession 
should be given greater international protection, but that its rights vis-a-vis of the 
State, together with its duties, should be specified in an international code of medical 
ethics. Respect for the provisions of such a code would be ensured by an international 
medical body, differing from WHO through its strictly professional character, but 
operating under the auspices of that organization. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


Fottows (John W.). Antecedents of the International Labour Organization. Oxford, Cla- 
rendon Press, 1951, 8vo, 234 pp. 18s. (Includes an Appendix giving the full text 
of six documents, a bibliography for each chapter, and an index.) 

The idea underlying the International Labour Organisation was first expressed nearly 

150 years ago—in 1818, when Owen suggested that the different nations should adopt 
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common measures to improve working conditions. This aim could obviously only be 
attained if the reforms were accepted by all the nations. The author therefore devotes 
his first six chapters to the growth of the idea of internationalizing working conditions— 


' concentrating on works as widely divergent as those of Owen, Hindley, Villerme, 


Blanqui, Legrand, Duc-Petiaux, Mareska, Girardin, Hahn and Audiganne. Passing to 
the consideration of practical achievements, he describes the First International and 
the local characteristics of this movement in the countries where its influence was 
exerted—principally France, Germany and Switzerland—up to 1889. In the course 
of this period—in 1872—there was a split in the First International, when the socialists 


' and anarchists held separate congresses, at The Hague and St. Imier respectively. 


But the foundation of the Second International, in 1889, led to Bismarck’s convocation 
of the Congress of Berlin in March 1890, an event which had a decisive effect on rela- 
tions between the State and the workers. The author attributes great importance to 


| this meeting, pointing out that, although it was attended only by government delegates 


and not by representatives of the International, its date marks the awakening of a 
“social conscience” in governing circles. Though the resolutions adopted at Berlin 
did not always produce the expected results, labour laws became a feature of the social 
system, and the way was thus paved for the establishment of the Association Inter- 
nationale pour la Législation du Travail, upon which the International Labour Orga- 
nisation was based. 


TrocteT (Léon Elie). La Législation Sociale Internationale. Introduction by Georges 
Scelle. Brussels, Editions de la Librairie Encyclopédique, 1952. 8vo, 716 pp. (Uni- 
versité Libre de Bruxelles, Cahiers de l’Institut de Sociologie Solvay.) 

In the first part of this book, which deals with general principles, the author discusses 
the inception of “international intervention” and its development from the time of 
Necker till the establishment of the ILO. He defines international labour law as “the 
law which governs the mutual relationship of the different States in connexion with 
their nationals regarded as present, future or former workers”, and analyses its ideolo- 
gical content in the light of the Declaration of Philadelphia. This branch of law has 
shown a steady tendency towards multilateral and general agreements, but it began 
by bilateral treaties, establishment treaties, and agreements dealing with the right 
to work and with social security, which are reviewed in the second part of the book. 
The author then goes on to describe the multilateral treaties, with the Berne Confer- 
ences of 1905 as his central point; and he describes in particular Benelux, the Western 
Union, OEEC, the European Union, the Rhine Navigation Statute and the Schuman 
Plan. The fourth and most important part of the book deals with agreements concluded 
on a world basis under the auspices of ILO. It describes the origin of that institution, 
analyses its structure and operation, and lists the results achieved in the fields of agri- 
culture, emigration, public administration, intellectual work, the merchant navy, 
non-self-governing territories, and manual workers. Many conventions and recommen- 
dations have been signed; the author explains the procedure used in adopting and 
ratifying them, and refers to the organization’s law department. In conclusion, he 
describes the work of the Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission set up by ILO 
at the request of the Economic and Social Council. 
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g THE CONFERENCE ON THE ORGANIZATION 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHING 


Cologne, March 1953 







Kart Gustav SPECHT 









Some 150 representatives of ministries, universities, academies, higher and technical 
schools, welfare and vocational schools, institutes and workers’ associations—in fact, 
of all establishments and organizations in any way concerned with the social sciences— 
met at the beginning of March at Cologne University to discuss the organization of 
social science teaching. } Both hosts and guests were specially glad that Mrs. Alva 
Myrdal, director of Unesco’s Department of Social Sciences in Paris, was able to take 
"part in the discussions. 

| As the post-war years have seen great progress in scientific life in Germany, the 
’ time seemed ripe for making a survey of past results and discussing a programme for 
' the future. The conference’s work was therefore divided into two parts: (a) reports on 
| developments to date and the present situation, and (b) consideration of future tasks 
and activities. 





















I. Leopold von Wiese (Cologne), as chairman of the conference, opened the session 
with a general survey of the problems to be considered. He analysed the concept of 
the social sciences and, in that connexion, the meaning of the basic science “General 
Sociology”, which must be the seed of any further proliferation of the social sciences, 
since “all other branches of social science are but offshoots of general sociology”. 
The latter is the essential link between all our specialized subjects, and must be and 
remain the core of all social science teaching. 

This opening speech was followed by reports on the different types of schools. 

Karl Gustav Specht (Cologne) spoke of the West German universities. He observed 
that in recent years the social sciences had in many respects seemed to develop in 
much the same way as after the first world war. Both wars had been followed by a 
great increase in social science research but equal interest had not been shown on the 
“official” plane. There had, one might almost say, been a sort of “cultural lag”. 

Otto Stammer (Berlin) spoke of the Free University of Berlin and the German School 
of Political Science in the capital. He described in detail the regulations for studies 
and examinations and showed how very advanced the social sciences were in Berlin, 
where special attention was given to political science. 

Werner Ziegenfuss (Niirnberg) gave a survey of the various other types of higher 
educational establishment. The picture here was not a uniform one. As regards the 
technical colleges, the place assigned to the social sciences varied from one establishment 
to another. In other institutions, such as the Niirnberg School of Economics, the Ham- 
burg School of Public Administration and the Wilhelmshaven School of Industrial 
Relations, Political Science and Economics, the main feature was the comparatively 
large place assigned to sociology. 
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* At the eleventh meeting of German sociologists, which was held at Weinheim last September, Leopold von 
‘I Wiese, president of the German Sociological Association, emphasized the necessity and importance of dealing 
td with the question of social sciences teaching and proposed that a commission be established to study the problem. 
3 His proposal was prompted by the Paris confererce organized by Unesco on this subject. After lengthy and 

not always easy preparatory work, L. von Wiese was able at the beginning of this year to send out invitations 
FS to the conference mentioned in the title of this report on behalf of the German Sociological Association and 
acting under its instructions. 
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Hans L. Stoltenberg (Giessen) dealt with the institutes training teachers for primary 
and vocational schools. There was a shortage of specially qualified teachers for the 
social sciences, which were generally taught by teachers giving instruction in other 
subjects as well. An important duty devolving upon universities was to give their stu- 
dents, inter alia, some training in sociology, so that they could later, if need be, teach 
this subject at the above-mentioned institutes. 

The last speaker, Elsbet Linpinsel (Dortmund), dwelt on grammar schools, vocational 
schools and adult education institutes, in all of which social science appeared as a 
feature of various other subjects, especially contemporary history and civics, Outstanding 
in this respect were the training centres for welfare work, which gave intensive instruction 
in social science subjects. There was of course a danger that, in certain cases, social 
problems might be approached from a one-sided standpoint. 

The pictures thus given of the position of the social sciences in Western Germany 
were probably slightly over-optimistic. The discussions frequently emphasized that, 
in assessing achievements to date, it must not be forgotten how much was lacking and 
how much remained to be done. The first speaker pointed out moreover that, although 
at first glance the number of university teachers of social science he had mentioned (72) 
might seem quite large, it had to be borne in mind that those teachers were distributed 
between 15 universities and that many of them performed other duties as well. 


II. On the second day, the conference split up into small working parties, which em- 
bodied their conclusions in recommendations submitted to the plenary assembly for 
discussion on the third day. Lack of space prohibits any detailed account of their 
proceedings: all that is possible is to summarize their recommendations briefly. 

The first working party’s discussion theme was: “The place of the social sciences in 
the educational system.” The most important proposal put forward was that an exami- 
nation for a diploma in sociology should be instituted on the same line sas for other 

“subjects such as political economy, psychology and so forth. Those passing the exami- 
nation would receive the title of “Certificated Sociologist’. Since sociology was taught 
in several faculties in German universities, an endeavour should be made to introduce 
this diploma as a prerequisite for the doctorate both in philosophy and in political 
economy or political science. In the eight half-year terms leading up to the diploma 
examination there should be a measure of concentration of studies from this point of 
view, which should however not encroach unduly upon the normal work of the indi- 
vidual faculties. 

This proposal entails a number of consequences. For instance, consideration must 
be given to ensuring that, in the civil service, the same measure of recognition is accor- 
ded to the “Certificated Sociologist” as is accorded to the lawyer, let us say, in other 
branches of activity. The proposal is, in fact, of great importance for the present status 
of the social sciences in Germany, and every endeavour should be made to carry the 
plan through. 

The second working party dealt with the organization of instruction: here, a combi- 
nation of lectures, working groups, teaching practice and field work was recommended. 
Group work as well as individual study was advocated. In particular, the younger 
students should be brought together in “working parties” led by assistant professors 
or older and more experienced students. 

This arrangement, however, should not be compulsory; it was suggested merely 
as a supplement to individual study. The senior students should co-operate in the 
research under way in existing institutes and centres, so as to gain practical experience 
in social research. It would also be advisable to arrange for lectures and discussion 
groups on the methodology of empirical research. 

The third working party discussed the status and training of social science teachers. 
It recommended, inter alia, that: (a) the academic representatives of the social sciences 
should be enabled to co-operate more closely within the faculties, so that the various 
social science disciplines might together constitute a single department; (b) academies 
and other higher educational establishments should be requested to set up full chairs 
for the social sciences, in so far as the necessary teaching staff existed; (c) in educational 
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establishments supported by public funds, social science should be taught only by 
persons with adequate scientific qualifications. If such teachers were to be obtained, 
the existing examination regulations would have to be altered or supplemented. 

Lastly, the fourth working party compared conditions in Germany and other coun- 
tries. Representatives of foreign colleges attending the conference surveyed the position 
as regards the teaching and facilities for the study of the social sciences in their respec- 
tive countries. In this connexion, it was apparent that the social science “orientation” 
of teaching even in the primary and secondary schools was of vital importance for the 
development and status of the social sciences as a whole. This working party also 
stressed that teachers in the various types of schools should be required to have a 
thorough grounding in the social sciences. 

These recommendations, the main points of which can only be briefly touched upon 
in this report, were on the third day discussed again from several standpoints and in 
many cases extended or expanded. The rapporteurs were: Frederik Pollock (Frankfort- 
on-the-Main), Leopold von Wiese (Cologne), Karl Gustav Specht (Cologne) and 
Heinz Sauermann (Frankfort-on-the-Main). The plenary conference decided that 
the work begun by these working parties should be continued in small commissions, 
which would be instructed to discuss the proposals further until all individual problems 
had been fully clarified. But the most important task will be to find ways and means 
of carrying the proposals into effect. As a first step, a report on this conference will be 
forwarded to all ministries and other bodies officially concerned with social science 
teaching. In this connexion, it is useful that the conference should have been attended 
by representatives of the government. 

A further conference of this kind is contemplated for the autumn of 1953 at which 
certain steps will probably be taken for implementing the plans. Another requirement 
is an intensive campaign to inform the general public about the social sciences and their 
importance. The welcome publicity given to the conference by both press and radio 
is a sign that surely, if slowly, the aims of the social sciences are coming to beappreciated. 

The complaint, so often heard today, that there is a shortage of social scientists 
in the younger generation must be met by training the necessary personnel; but it 
must be remembered that even today there is a small number of young social scientists, 
who have difficulty in finding suitable employment. Many of them have been driven, by 
economic necessity, into other occupations. Training schemes must be accompanied 
by the provision of opportunities for employment. The fact that improvements can and 
will be introduced only by degrees should not deter us from pressing for them. The prime 
endeavour must be to ensure the extension of social science teaching as an official 
measure, in keeping with the growth of public interest in social science research. The 
task of the first conference was to reiterate this demand and to devise means of achieving 
this aim; it rests with German social scientists to make further progress in this direction. 


A MEETING OF THE STEERING COMMITTEE 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR SOCIAL SCIENCE DOCUMENTATION 


London, 3o March to 1 April 1953 


PRESENT 


Chairman: Dr. K. Lipstein, Squire Law Library, Cambridge. 
Members: Miss Barbara Kyle, Royal Institute of International Affairs, London; 
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Dr. Jean Meynaud, Secretary General of the National Foundation of Political Sciences, 
Paris, 

Secretary General: Mr. Jean Meyriat. 

Observers: Dr. K. Szczerba-Likiernik, Department of Social Sciences, Unesco; Dr. A, 
Bertrand, Provisional International Social Science Council. 


ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS 


In accordance with decisions taken at the previous meeting, the committee proceeded 
to elect new members. Eight members, proposed by different international associations, 
were appointed, one of them being nominated by the Provisional International Social 
Science Council! with a view to ensuring closer liaison with that body. Between the date 
of the meeting and the summer of 1953, four other members would be co-opted in order 
to complete the committee’s membership for the next two years. 

It was agreed that the next plenary meeting would take place in September, and that 
the committee would be called the International Committee for Social Science Docu- 
mentation. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE 
Bibliographical Publications 


An earlier decision to give priority to the publication of international bibliographies 
in the different disciplines was found to be justified by the results already achieved or 
anticipated in the near future. All these bibliographies together would provide users 
with the equivalent of a General Bibliography of the Social Sciences. 

The International Bibliography of Sociology would continue to be compiled, the same 
methods being employed as for the preparation of the first two volumes. Owing to 
assistance from a growing number of correspondents, it had already been possible to 
collect a great many more titles, and it was anticipated that this publication would 
develop steadily during the years to come. 

The preparation of the first volume of the International Bibliography of Political Science 
was already advanced, and the volume should be published before the end of the year. 
Further, thanks to the collaboration of various national institutions, it would be 
possible to complete the manuscript of the first volume of an International Bibliography 
of Economics before the end of 1953. 

With regard to the legal sciences, it was clearly impossible to compile an inter- 
national bibliography. It was therefore decided to promote the publication of a series 
of national legal bibliographies accompanied by comments. It was planned to prepare, 
during 1953, four bibliographies relating to countries with different legal systems. 

As far as cultural anthropology and social psychology were concerned, it was decided 
to undertake preliminary studies and preparatory work, so that the possibility of 
compiling specialized international bibliographies might be discussed at the next 
plenary meeting. 

In the matter of abstracts, the committee had already assisted in the publication of 
the International Political Science Abstracts. It was considering a number of measures which 
would make it possible to expand this publication and ensure its distribution on a wider 
scale. 

The committee also decided to study the possibility of publishing, at regular intervals, 
abstracts in the field of demography, designed in particular for underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The next step would be to make a thorough study of existing needs, as far as 
abstracts were concerned, in the fields of sociology and economics. The committee would 
continue to give support and technical assistance in the publication of sociological 
trend-reports. 
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Other Activities of the Committee 


The committee decided to help the International Federation for Documentation with 
the preparation of a revised and up-to-date edition of the social sciences section of the 
Index Bibliographicus. 

It was also, especially by appointing ad hoc sub-committees, taking the necessary 
steps to consider, during the coming months, ways in which it could so far as it was able, 
help with various international tasks, such as: the establishment of a bibliographical 
list of educational works, textbooks, etc. used for the different social sciences; the 
compilation of a “‘basic bibliography”’ for each discipline; the preparation of biblio- 
graphical and documentary aids for those carrying out research on social affairs (labour 
questions, health problems, agrarian questions) ; the establishment of inventories of the 
principal critical abstracts, particularly in the field of methodology; the collection of 
bibliographical information relating to research techniques at present employed by 
social scientists; the preparation and diffusion of classification systems which could be 
used, at the international level, for the social sciences: and the study of terminology 
problems in the field of those sciences. 


NEWS FROM LATIN AMERICA* 


CENTRO ANTROPOLOGICO DEL NORTE DE MEXICO (North Mexican Anthropology Centre) 


The University of Washington, United States of America, and the Escuela Nacional 
de Antropologia e Historia de México, in co-operation with the authorities of Southern 
Lower California, Mexico, announce the inauguration of a North Mexican Centre for 
Anthropological Studies. 

The centre will start work in the summer of 1953 under the direction of teachers 
from the United States of America and Mexico, and will be attended by students of 
both countries intending to study native civilizations and the present population of 
Lower California. Combined use will be made of prehistory, history, geography, 
ethnography, demography and physical anthropology. 

One of the main aims of the centre will be to train North American and Latin 
American students who, along with their teachers, will help to make the region better 
known and to apply remedies for dealing with existing problems. 

Further information and application forms are obtainable from William C. Massey, 
University of Washington, Department of Anthropology, Seattle 5, Washington, United 
States of America, or from Eusebio Davalos Hurtado, Escuela Nacional de Antropologia 
e Historia, Moneda 13, Mexico, D. F. Mexico. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF VENEZUELA 


The Central University of Venezuela, in Caracas, announces the establishment of a new 
Department of Sociology and Cultural Anthropology in the Faculty of Economics 
and Social Science. The head of the department is Dr. George W. Hill, formerly of the 
University of Wisconsin, United States of America, who is at present residing in Vene- 


1 Reprinted from Ciencias Sociales, Vol. V, No. 20, a publication edited by the Department of Social Sciences of 
the Pan American Union. 
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zuela as technical adviser to the government on social and population problems (cf. 
Ciencias Sociales, Vol. III, No. 18, December 1952, p. 166). Dr. Hill will be assisted 
by various Venezuelan teachers and also by Thomas L. Norris and Norman W. Painter, 
of Michigan State College, United States of America, who will specialize in social 
psychology and cultural anthropology, and in social theory, social disintegration and 
population, respectively. 

Apart from its academic activities, the department will immediately initiate two 
surveys—one on juvenile delinquency and the other on social dynamics—both in 
selected areas of Caracas, the Venezuelan capital. 

All correspondence in connexion with the work of the department should be addressed 
to: Departamento de Sociologia y Antropologia Cultural, Facultad de Ciencias 
Economicas y Sociales, Ciudad Universitaria-Residencia, num. 1, Caracas, Venezuela, 


SOCIEDAD CHILENA DE SOCIOLOGIA (Chilean Society of Sociology) 


The Chilean Society of Sociology has pursued regular activities since its establishment 
in 1951. Its governing body at present consists of: Amanda Labarca H., Chairman; 
Guillermo Feliu Cruz y Astolfo Tapia M., Vice-Chairman; Antonio Ruiz Urbina, 
Secretary; Israel Drapkin, Treasurer; Julio Hoise Gonzalez, Julio Vega Sandoval, 
Oscar Vera L. and Augustin Alvarez Villablanca, Governors. 

The society has held various general meetings, at which some of its members presented 
sociological reports, to be published in due course in the organization’s bulletin. It 
also sent a large delegation to the First Latin American Congress of Sociology, held in 
Buenos Aires. 

The Chilean Society of Sociology belongs to the Latin American Sociological 
Association and is negotiating its admission to the International Sociological Asso- 
ciation. 

Any persons interested in contacting the Chilean Society should write to Casilla 
10 D., Huerfanos 1117, Piso 3, Santiago, Chile. 


INSTITUTO BRASILERO DE OPINIAO PUBLICA (Brazilian Public Opinion Institute) 


The Brazilian Public Opinion and Statistical Institute (IBOPE) is continuing the publi- 
cation of its important weekly Boletim das Clases Dirigentes, in which periodic reports are 
given of the results of investigations. For instance, the Boletim for the week 7-13 Decem- 
ber 1952 published the following reports: (a) ‘“The greatest defect of the Brazilian 
people”’; (b) ‘‘The inhabitants of Rio de Janeiro and the cost of housing’’; (c) ‘‘The 
freezing of prices and salaries’’; (d) ‘‘Public opinion and agricultural labour’’; (ce) 
Press summary, containing facts, references and opinions published in the Rio de 
Janeiro press during the week in question on Adhemar de Barros, Brazilio Machado 
Neto, Governor Amaral Peixoto, Governor Lucas Nogueira Garcez, Horacio Lafer 
(minister), the Social-Democratic Party, President Getulio Vargas, and other distin- 
guished persons and institutions. 

The editors of the Boletim are Auricelio Penteado and Sergio Guarischi Bath. Further 
information and published material is obtainable from IBOPE, Rue México, 11- 
18 andar, Grupo 1802, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
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THE LUIGI STURZO INTERNATIONAL 
PRIZE FOR A PAPER ON SOCIOLOGY 


The Luigi Sturzo Institute, founded on 25 November 1951 by Decree No. 1408 of the 
President of the Italian Republic, is offering a prize by competition for a paper on 
sociology which constitutes an effective contribution to this field of study both from the 
point of view of serious research and maturity of thought. The paper should be free 
from editorial restrictions and ready to go to print. 

The subject of the essay is: “The methodological problems and criteria of sociology 
in the first half of the twentieth century.” 

The sum of 4 million Italian lire will be awarded as the prize for the best paper. 
The prize may not be divided. It will be handed over one month from the day on 
which the report of the judging committee is published. 

All scholars of any nationality may compete. Each competitor must submit his 
paper identifiable by his mark or pseudonym on the title page. The paper must be 
accompanied by a sealed envelope marked on the outside with the mark or pseudonym 
and containing the competitor’s full name and address, besides a brief account of his 
or her scientific achievements. 

The paper must reach the secretariat of the institute, in five typewritten copies, not 
later than go April 1955 and the prize will be awarded by 31 December 1955. 

The Committee of Judges will be appointed by the president of the institute after 
the final date prescribed for the submission of papers. The committee’s decision will 
be reached by majority vote and will be final. 

A signed report by the committee, explaining the decision arrived at, will be published 
by the institute in the most suitable manner within a month from the decision. 

The report will naturally refer to the marks or pseudonyms; the envelopes containing 
the names of the competitors will be opened after the report has been approved and 
signed. 

The prize-winning paper will be published at the expense of the institute, which 
will retain full rights for the first edition of 1,000 copies. 

One typewritten copy of all papers submitted will be retained by the institute. 

The committee may recommend to the institute papers, other than the prize-winner, 
which are considered worthy of publication. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Annual Review of United Nations Affairs. Edited by Clyde Eagleton and Richard N. Swift. 
New York, New York University Press, 1952, 218 pp. 

AucusTE, Yves, Ls. L’Jnternationalisation des Constitutions. Preface by Mr. Boris Mirkine 
Guetzevitch. Madrid, 1952, 226 pp. 

BANERJEE, D. N. Early Administrative System of the East India Company in Bengal. Vol. I, 
1765-1774. Madras, Longmans Green & Co. Ltd., 1943, 619 pp. 

Barker, Roger G., in collaboration with Beatrice A. Wright, Lee Meyerson, Mollie R. 
Gonick. Adjustment to Physical Handicap and Illness: A survey of the Social Psychology of 
Physique and Disability. New York, Social Science Research Council, 1953, 372 pp- 

BERNARD, L. L. La Sociologia en los Estados Unidos 1900-1950. Washington, Union 
Panamericana, 1952, 85 pp. 
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Bowen, E. R. The Cooperative Road to Abundance: The Alternative to Monopolism and Com. 
munism. New York, Henry Schuman, 1953, 147 pp. 

Critpz, V. Gordon. Social Evolution. New York, Henry Schuman, 1953, 179 pp. 

——. What is History. New York, Henry Schuman, 1953, 83 pp. 

Crarx, Grahame. From Savagery to Civilization. New York, Henry Schuman, 1953, 
104 pp. 

Curwen, E. Cecil and Harr, Gudmund. Plough and Pasture: The Early History of Farming, 
New York, Henry Schuman, 1953, 308 pp. 

FesvreE, Lucien. Combats pour I’ Histoire. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1953, 438 pp. 

FIGUEIREDO, Nuno Fidelino de. As Reservas Tecnicas de seguros e de capitalizagao e 0 
desenvolvimento economico. Sao Paulo, Escola de Sociologia e Politica de Sao Paulo, 
1953, 88 pp. 

Grsss, Marion. Feudal Order. New York, Henry Schuman, 1953, 144 pp. 

Grszons, Charles C. Stabilization of Employment is Good Management. Kalamazoo, The 
W. E. Upjohn Institute for Community Research, 1953, 11 pp. 

GinsBERG, Morris. The Idea of Progress: A Re-evaluation. London, Methuen & Co. Ltd., 
1953, 77 PP- 

Hsia, Ronald, with an Introduction by Douglas S. Paauw. Price Control in Communist 
China. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953, 96 pp. 

Hsu, Francis L. Americans and Chinese: Two Ways of Life. New York, Henry Schuman, 
1953, 448 pp. 

IPR Publications on the Pacific 1925-1952. Edited by the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
New York, 1953, 117 pp. 

James, H. E. O. and Tenn, Cora. The Teacher was Black. London, William Heinemann, 
1953, 120 pp. 

Keeton, G. W. and SCHWARZENBERGER, G. Current Legal Problems. London, Stevens 
& Sons, 1953, 314 Pp. 

Lande i Nod. Det Danske Forlag, Copenhagen, 1953, 207 pp. 

Lancer, Paul F. and Swearincen, A. Rodger. Japanese Communism: An Annotated 
Bibliography of Works in the Japanese Language with a Chronology, 1921-52. New York, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953, 81 pp. 

LENGYEL, S. J. International Insurance Transactions. Faculty of Economics and Commerce, 
University of Melbourne, 1953, 127 pp. 

L’Examen Médico-Social des Délinquants. Edited by Georges Heuyer and Jean Pinatel, 
Melun, 1953, 678 pp. 

Louis, Paul. Cent Cinguante Ans de Pensée Socialiste. Paris, Librairie Marcel Riviére 
et Cie, 1953, 266 pp. 

MENEGAzz1, Guido. ‘‘Corso di Scienza Sociale.” Volume primo: Fondamenti Nuovi della 
Sociologia, 407 pp. Volume secondo: Principi dell’ordine economico e finanziario, 461 pp. 
Volume terzo: L’ Equilibrio Economico-Sociale, 426 pp., Verona, M. Lecce, 1953. 

Mooruouse, Alfred C. The Triumph of the Alphabet: A History of Writing. New York, 
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